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Tue ascent of Mont Blanc, or other Titanic mountain, be- 
comes a tedious and disappointing process, from the seeming 
growth of fresh summits ever before you, as you advanee. No 
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sooner has the height been reached at which you first aimed, 
than you find your fancied apex to be but a stage toward a more 
distant height in view. That gained, you have only topped the 
first rung of a ladder that rises interminably aloft before you, 
each successive round which is mastered being followed by 
another, demanding fresh exertions and causing greater wean- 
ness. Every fancied peak, as seen from below, extends into a 
plateau, when you are actually upon it; and only after a toil 
never anticipated, dangers narrowly escaped, and an exhaustion 
that almost kills, do you feel at liberty to dance a saraband on 
the pate of the Monarch of mountains, or play at hide-and-seek 
among the snowy locks of his reverend head. But, once there, 
how glorious the sight! Admitted to communion with the 
mightiest of these God-built structures, soaring in the clear air, 
all other mountain mightinesses seem mean, the highest heights 
low, the brightest colours dull. The colossal masses of its 
belting Alps appear like beads upon a string around it, dwarfed 
to an unnatural pigmyhood by the transcendent tallness of their 
giant brother, It is not that they are small, it is that he is 
great. They, too, are glorious,—for we would not disparage them 
a jot,—just as the immortal stars—those suns which gild the 
night—are glorious; but the glory of both is absorbed, though 
not extinguished, in the glory which excelleth. The Jungfrau, 
and the Righi, and the Pilatte, and the Fetterhorn, are still won- 
derful; but the wonderful becomes ordinary, in the presence of 
this surpassing wonder of creative power, Mont Blanc is the 
taper Pharos, built high above the surges, casting its radiance 
countless leagues over the deep, looming on the sight of the 
mariner a star of hope in the blue sky, while all other eminences, 
all lower altitudes, seem but stones on the sea-shore. 

Such was Luther among men; not among mean men, but 
great men; not compared with the miserable pedants, the 
shaveling slaves, the trembling dastards of his days; but com- 
pared with the bold in thought, the profound in learning, the 
sagacious in wisdom, the reverential in theology, the lively and 
vigorous in action, whom the stirring times of the Reformation 
called into the field, The politicians, and scholars, and Divines 
of that day were taller, by the head and shoulders, than their 
fellows; and Luther as far surpassed them, in all endowments 
of mind and manhood, as they surpassed others: as far, in 
short,—and the difference is great,—as-a man surpasses 4 
Monk. 

A man of such mark’is hard to find ;—and this brings out 
another point of analogy between the mountain and the man. 
The indescribable sense of solitude that oppresses the soul m 
the precincts of a highest mountain, whether as an object of 
sight, or an object of thought, the stillness on any of the loftier 
levels of an Alpine range, is absolutely crushing to the senses 
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accustomed to “ the noise, the hum, the shock of men.” Crusoe 
on his island was not so lonely, as the adventurous scaler of 
some soaring cliff, the explorer of some remote gorge in a far- 
away, far-above mountain range, whose highest ferrasses are 
only traversed by the chamois, whose aiguilles pierce the skies. 
In the absence of external noises and distractions, the heart 
beats, the brain throbs, the pulse taps and intermits, and rushes 
on again with a painfully audible distinctness. In the clear 
transparent sky, and in that remote region, undisturbed with a 
sound, you seem more alone with God, His eye more directly 
upon you, and you see further up into heaven, than elsewhere, 
and at other seasons. The loneliness of day is far more im- 
pressive than the loneliness of night. It is the silence of death, 
without its stagnation,—the preternatural stillness of the grave, 
without its dark and gloom. So much for the material loneli- 
ness of mountain travel. 

As an object of thought, ow7 mountain stands as much alone. 
There is not a second Mont Blanc; the present Monarch would, 
in that case, doff his crown. So there are not two Luthers. 
luther is alone,—alone in capacity at once to dare and endure, 
alone in device and achievement, alone in hardihood and pa- 
tience, alone in boundless resource and exhaustless buoyancy, 
alone in the majesty of his self-reliance, and in the genialness of 
his wide sympathies, alone in untiring industry and unflagging 
perseverance, alone in lofty faith and never-clouded hope. Such 
was the Luther of the Reformation, the guondam Monk, the 
newly-awakened and never-dying Man, whom it is our business 
now to portray. 

Like One almost too venerable to name in such connexion, 
the first encounter with life, on the part of the stalwart Reformer, 
is said to have been in an inn. A fair in Eisleben—an agreeable 
diversity to the still life of a rural neighbourhood—took Hans 
luther and his frugal wife from home, in the late autumn of 
1483; yet, not for any thing so light as pleasure went they 
thither. Stern bread-winning was the prompter of that journey, 
with infinite discomfort to the dame, who went forth one, but 
could not tell the moment in which she might become fwo,—an 
event which befell the very night of her arrival. Tlie eve of St. 
Martin’s Day gave another Martin to Europe, whose claim to 
the honours of canonization as far surpassed those of his elder 
namesake, as did his resounding fame,—that fame, too, built on 
a less exceptionable basis than the practices of an ascetic piety ; 

for it was founded on a manful struggle with the sins and 
sorrows of life, in the modern Martin’s own heart, and in that 
: punets,—-secking and gaining the mastery by conflict, not by 
sat. 
That Luther, though born of parents of the lower burgher 
» Was nevertheless happy in that parentage, we see proof in 
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his careful and pious training, and in that admirable trait of 
good sense displayed on the part of his father, when the worthy 
peasant warned his son against the impulse to a monastic life, 
as a possible snare of the devil. In the narrow circle of his 
rustic experience, Hans had doubtless encountered some rare 
specimens of Monkish virtue, under the heads of sloth, arro- 
gance, and avarice, vice of every name, and repulsiveness of 
every feature; and, humble though his station was, he must have 
counted it but an equivocal distinction, to have a son of his 
enrolled among the frocked and sandalled brotherhood. He 
may have had his own notions (“ heretical,” possibly) of the 
comparative sanctities of the married and the celibate condition, 
and, in the ignorance of his soul, considered an honest layman 
as meritorious as a vicious Priest. We gather as much as this 
from his cheerfully assisting (such is our modern phrase) at the 
nuptials of Dr. Martin in after days, without any seeming sense 
of the dishonour done by that act to his son’s sacerdotal vows; 
and by his so readily falling into the ranks of the Reformation 
which his son’s conduct had eminently precipitated. From all 
that happened then, we think it fair to infer, that something 
leading to this had happened before under the sturdy miner of 
Mansfeldt’s cottage-roof; that the train of the Reformation had 
been laid in the heart of the thoughtful boy, and of the in- 
genuous youth, amid the discipline of his humble home, so that 
Martin’s was only the hand which sprang, in after years, the 
mine, that a long previous period had prepared. We incline 
to this belief, from our strong conviction of the weight of pa- 
rental influence in shaping the opinions and career of the young; 
and from the general movement throughout Christendom in 
favour of the new opinions, as soon as they began to be publicly 
noised abroad. If Luther had not appeared, it is all but certain 
that some other leader would shortly have been found to take 
the initiative in that revulsion of the universal conscience of 
Christendom against the mechanical religion, unblushing 1- 
pacity, and ravening despotism of the Papacy, which marked the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Be this, however, as it may, 
if there were not those social and ecclesiastical dissatisfactions 
breathed under his father’s roof, which fanned the flame of 
Reformation afterwards in Martin Luther’s bosom, there was, at 
least, that frank and manly bearing, that God-honouring and 
simple personal piety, which above all things contributed to fit 
him for the work he was ordained to accomplish. Amid much, 
probably, that was crude, and dark, and puerile in their views, 
there seems an earnestness about these humble servants of God 
which shows “the root of the matter” to have been in them, and 
that, penetrating beyond the outward forms of religion, they had 
succeeded in laying hold upon the spirit, which is life and peace. 
Even if we allow that they did not form their son an iconoclast 
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by the direct action of their example and advice, we must con- 
tend that, in any case, they sowed those principles of personal 
religion in his soul, which issued in making him the most 
potent subverter of idols whom the world has ever seen. 

In all that we have thus urged, in proof of early influences 
acting upon him, we have proceeded rather upon the evident 
probabilities of the case, than on the express declarations of 
history. But we cannot separate a man from his kith and kin, 
in our estimate of his career, any more than in relation to 
physical fact. The child is the father of the man, and the 
surroundings of infancy, the father’s voice, the mother’s eye, are 
the “training school” of the child. The picture, therefore, of 
the man Luther would be no less untrue than incomplete, in 
our esteem, if it did not embrace the holy family who, in part, 
helped to make him what he became. He outshone them all, 
outstrode their progress, outlearned their teachings,—“ a bright 
particular star,” radiant with a brilliancy to which they had no 
pretensions ; but the astronomer, as he sweeps the sky, and is 
arrested by the orb which differs from its fellow-stars in glory, 
neglects not the system, while he admires the monad. Luther’s 
“forbears ” were an essential, although, it may be, an obscure 
lnk in Luther’s future. 

The discipline of the Reformer’s early life formed no such un- 
favourable arena for the development of his powers and character 
as some represent; nor will any reasonable view of his circum- 
stances reduce him to the savage penury so commonly, but 
wrongly, associated with his schoolboy days. That he was in a 
state bordering on starvation, while attending the Grammar 
School at Eisenach, just preparatory to his University career, is 
inconsistent with the fact, that his honest father Hans bore all 
his University charges directly afterwards. The fact that schools 
abounded, in those days, in connexion with the parochial 
churches and monastic institutions, in which a free education 
was given to every comer, it should never be forgotten, only 
rendered it the more easy for the parents to supply the ordinary 
expenses of the food and clothing of their children who attended 
them. That, with the novices of the different monastic orders, 
and in accordance with prevalent usage, Luther may have sought 
or received gratuities; that, being Roman Catholics, they may 
have been rewarded with many a dole by the devotion of differ- 
ent classes of society, but especially by that of the lower, for the 
chanted Litany or Hymn,—is not only probable, but in the high- 
est degree natural. But that Luther begged for bread, to keep him 
from starvation, in the streets of Eisenach, must be desperately 
and disgracefully untrue. In Eisenach lived the relations of his 
mother, all the male members of whose family had received a 
liberal education, a circumstance inconsistent with a state of 
sordid destitution, In Eisenach he made such progress in grace- 
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ful and intellectual culture, music, poetry, the languages and the 
sciences, as is incompatible with the anxieties, precariousness, and 
degradation of an eleemosynary subsistence. The representation, 
therefore, that it was otherwise, must be looked upon either as the 
slanderous report of enemies, who would depreciate him in the 
social scale in order to diminish his influence, or the ordinary 
exaggeration of friends, who would make the early struggles of 
his life an emblem of his succeeding career ; like those who dis- 
regard the adult labours of Hercules, unless that mythic per. 
sonage can be shown to have strangled serpents in his cradle, 
That he had friends who helpéd him, and that he needed their 
help, just as any student away from home, without a rich patri- 
mony to sustain him, would need it, is doubtless true: and that 
this generosity was stimulated by the distinguished merits of the 
youth, already the glory of his school and of his genial teacher, 
Trebonius, is delightfully true. He became here master of the 
Latin language, composed with facility in prose and verse, 
excelled in rhetoric and logic, was an accomplished musician 
and singer, and, above all things, was adorned with a natural 
piety. 

We know few pictures full of greater promise than that of 
young Martin Luther, at eighteen years of age prepared for 
the University of Erfurt, after a curriculum of four years passed 
in profitable study at Eisenach. His person comely, his voice 
sweet, his manners gracious, his studies advanced, his purity of 
life unexceptionable,—if ever man was marked out by the grace 
of God, by means of a strange accumulation and conjunction of 
favourable qualities, to a life of commanding influence among 
his fellow-men, that person was our young Reformer. And, 
to us, his very rhythm and harmony of outward form and 
inward endowment—the sweet voice and the tuneful soul—is 
indicative of the lofty destiny of the man. As devoutly as 
ever Plato did, do we believe that beautiful souls are most 
aptly lodged in beautiful bodies, and that the features and 
expression of the countenance, the contour and carriage of the 
frame, largely correspond with the character of the mind. 
God’s noblest and choicest spirits upon earth have been shrined 
at the same time in the finest corporeal mould: while by their 
wisdom they have grown in favour with God, by their graceful 
stature they have grown in favour with man. One of the 
choicest features of Luther’s schooling at Eisenach we have 
reserved to notice last,—the schooling of his affections. His 
master loved him, and cherished his promising pupil far other- 
wise than his surly, incompetent precepters of earlier days. 
His year at Magdeburg, we may well conceive, for a boy © 
thirteen, in a great city,—his first remove from the parental 
roof, associated only with persons of the ruder sex, inhuman 
teachers and brutal bacchants,—had been a year of torture 
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to his peculiarly tender and sensitive heart; and the change 
thence to the quiet ecclesiastical country town of Eisenach, and 
into the circle of his maternal relations, must have been grate- 
ful in the highest degree to such a nature as his. 

The happiest influence was exercised over his mind by the 
pious wife of a burgher there; and, for the first time in the 
history of his education, were his affections cultivated by the 
sympathy, friendship, and admiration of an unsophisticated 
gentlewoman. Ursula Cotta was to the ingenuous Student, 
whom she loved more for his singular devotion in the choir, 
than for his abilities, all which a judicious married female can 
best be to incipient manhood,—wise to counsel, kindly to 
befriend, hopeful to cheer. And surely this incident in our 
hero’s history, which appears to have had the happiest influ- 
ence upon Luther’s warm heart, may suggest a use in the Year 
of Grace, 1855. Much is thought, and justly, in these days, of 
the advantages of a University education, and none can rejoice 
more than we, who have been reared under the wing of more 
than one Alma Mater, that the most exclusive of such institu. 
tions in our land are laid open to the access of every pilgrim 
in search of knowledge. But the seclusion of a University 
has its evils as well as its advantages; and that, not merely 
on the ground so commonly taken, of the incapacity of youth 
to guide itself when away from the inspection of the parental 
eye; but also in the exclusive society of men, and in the 
paucity of friendships cemented there. The intercourse may 
be that of politeness, familiarity, convenience ; but any cordial 
demand upon the affections is almost forbidden by all the 
conditions of University life. We do not, therefore, look with 
entire complacency on the idea of that becoming common in 
certain circles which has hitherto been rare,—that our young 
men shall be drafted off for years, to form their tastes and 
habits for life without the modifying and salutary influences 
ofhome. There is more of monasticism about the process than 
our judgment can deliberately approve ; and the most distant 
approach to monasticism, we apprehend, is dangerous. Never 
18 home so vitally valuable, the society of the mother, the 
sister, the female friend, in the nurture it supplies, in the fra- 
grance it sheds, in the graces it cultivates, as in the critical 
time when we first assume the toga virilis. A genial manhood 
is ill bartered for a cynical monkery, though the Monk be the 
more clerkly scholar, and polished precisian. Luther, the 
warm-hearted friend, the boon companion, the loving husband, 
~ the indulgent father,—whose kindly, impulsive, impressionable 
clay is remembered, perhaps, with as much of regard as is 
bestowed of admiration upon the rock of his indomitable cou- 
rage,—had never probably so housed himself in the affections of 
mankind, but for his opportune association with a prudent, 
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loving, considerate, and womanly woman. All honour to the 
memory of her who discerned the merits of the scholar, che- 
rished the piety of the Christian, fostered the heartiness of the 
man ! 

We must now follow the fledgeling from the nest of the 
Grammar-School, to the wide, wide world of the University, 
Erfurt is now-a-days (we know it well) a dull, sleepy town, 
compared with our Oxford and Cambridge in term time, or 
compared with itself at the close of the fifteenth century. Its 
University then boasted a goodly staff of Professors, and a 
thousand Students attended their prelections: there were, 
besides, several monastic establishments. Here Luther devoted 
himself to study with a zeal and success of which his previous 
successes were no doubtful augury; his attainments being 
rapid, solid, and diversified, based upon the deep conscientious- 
ness of his character, and built up by his extraordinary natural 
abilities. In the four years of his residence at the University, 
he had qualified himself to take a brilliant Master’s degree, 
and at two-and-twenty was empowered by his grade to read 
lectures himself, the which we find him duly doing. But, 
ere he could be supposed to have made choice of a calling, 
we find him throwing himself into the Augustinian Monastery 
of the city, a self-doomed anchorite, the suicide of his useful- 
ness, consigned to perish by a slower, but not less certain, 
death, than that which slays the Hindoo widow on the funeral 
pile. 

And how came this about,—that the successful competitor for 
University honours, in the very crisis and flush of victory, should 
strip himself of his laurels, and turn his back upon the spoils, 
and pour contempt upon his acquisitions, and virtually say of 
his proudest achievements in literature, “‘ Miserable comforters 
are ye all?” It requires no profound philosophy to suggest the 
correct reply. The motives may have been various; but they 
all tended to the one result. To the hard worker, quiet and 
rest may have held out strong attractions. Persevering solicita- 
tions, on the part of the divers fraternities in the town, addressed 
to a man of such mark and promise, would not be wanting: but, 
chief of all (because the evidence is overwhelming, although we 
name it last of all) was his concern for his soul. This was, 
with Luther, the grand consideration,—out-topping, ovel- 
spanning, all others. A very common man, when all has been 
gained that could be gained in any walk of life, may loathe his 
very gains; for it is absolutely and unexceptionably true, that 
the pleasure, in all cases, is in the pursuit, not in the prey ; that 
the charm fades when approached, just as the image in the 
mirror is sullied when breathed upon: but it requires a very 
uncommon man, with great strength of resolution, and al 
unusual predominance of conscientious feeling, to give up 4 
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world and pursuits which he loves, to embrace a life that is rather 
death than life, a life that he detests, turns away from as a mar- 
tyrdom, and this for the salvation of his soul. The idea was not 
new to Luther. It had often been put before him by others, as 
well as pondered by himself, but always rejected,—repugnantly, 
alarmedly rejected. Nevertheless, it haunted him. The unwel- 
come thought, like guilt upon the conscience, “ murdered 
sleep:” it would not be put away. He loved the world, and 
the world him; for he had all that the world prizes,—youth, 
health, talents, good looks, and a genial disposition. His veins 
coursed with a warm flood; his nerves flashed lightning; his 
hopes blushed a celestial rosy red; life, the outer life of human- 
ity, was a pleasant thing to him, and full of the richest promise 
to the scholar and the man: but all this, so joyous and con- 
genial in expectance and present fruition; all this, so sinless 
and unexceptionable when shared under the dominion of reli- 
gious principle, he abandons, to save his soul, which, he feared, 
might not be saved otherwise. Driven by conscientious fears 
and doubts, the casuistry of those about him, and the supersti- 
tions of his own imperfectly enlightened understanding ; taking 
the casual phenomena of nature as the specific messengers of 
Heaven to his soul; and perverting the very lightning of the 
skies into an abettor of Monkish craftiness, he exclaimed, 
during a thunder-storm near Erfurt, “ Holy St. Anne, I yield, 
and will bé a Monk!” And a Monk he became; how unlike 
the ordinary rank and file of the Pope’s militia, let his pious 
traming, his genuine acquirements, his deep conscientiousness, 
and, above all, his after-career, demonstrate. Such Monks as 
he occur but once in a thousand years. Happy the millenary 
that can show one such! 

On his life in the Monastery we shall not dilate, degrading as 
it was in all its outward features, and only redeemed from dis- 
gust by the conflict in the hero’s soul. The same transparent 
sincerity which characterized the leading events of his history, 
is discernible here. If heaven were to be scaled by the ladder 
of monkery, he would be ten times more a Monk, and own a 
ladder ten times higher, than any one besides. Of the zeal, 
earnestness, and frequency of his duties, none could complain, 
save those who felt his assiduity to be their reproof. No lowest 
service—sweeping the refectory, keeping the door, seeking alms 
—did he refuse; no maceration of his body with penance and 
prayer, with cold and midnight watchings and fastings, did he 
shrink from, although these had effects upon his constitution 
which never left him as long as he lived; so that he might but 
secure the great object of his quest,—the salvation of his soul. 
But the sense of sin clung to him, amidst it all, with torpedo-like 
tenacity. A Nessus-shirt,—the poison burned into his soul 
with a fiery virulence that nothing could abate. Much had he 
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achieved, much gained, much subdued, in his conflicts hitherto 
with the world of literature and the world of his own heart; but 
the power and appalling sense of sin could he not subdue: it 
was “an unruly evil,” which defied subjugation by the craft of 
man; “a world of iniquity ;” a Gehenna of crime and woe. The 
undying worm lay coiled about his heart, resisting all efforts to 
unwind its grip, to lull its sting. Every expedient had been 
tried,—long, repeatedly tried,—but all in vam. The year of 
Novitiate was tried; but its cowl and tonsure, its menial office 
and its muttered Litanies, availed not to his peace,—they could 
not stave off the sense and burden of sin. The year of full 
admission to his Order was tried, with its impious assurance 
that his monastic baptism cleansed him more effectually from 
sin than the earlier baptism at the font; but the vow, and the 
robe, and the rite were unavailing to his peace: neither cloistered 
cell, nor grated window, nor crenellated wall could exclude the 
thought that God will make inquisition for sin. The third year 
at Erfurt tried yet another experiment,—that of Holy Orders,— 
but with like success. That awful “sacrament,” with its august 
sanctions, and power over the invisible world; which invested 
mortal with a spell to make the immortal, and to people and 
unpeople heaven and hell at will; which could remit or retain 
the sins of others, was impotent to remit his own. Amid the 
exaggerated pretensions put forth for his priestly office by all 
around him, he could not place full reliance on its efficacy for 
himself. “ Doubts all the while clave to my conscience; and I 
thought within myself, Who knows whether this is acceptable to 
God or not? Even when I was most devout, I went to the 
altar a doubter; and as a doubter I came away again.” ‘The 
Sursum Corda brought no uplifting of heart to him; the 
Absolvo, no lightening of his load; the divine sacrifice itself, no 
propitiation. With the Confiteor only had he sympathy, in its 
frank revelation of sin; and with the Miserere, in its pathetic 
pleadings for mercy. But even these brought no relief: they 
owned the wrong, they deplored the misery ; but they spread no 
anodyne, they wrought no cure. No service of religion, and no 
sacrifice of comfort; no vigil, no penance, no canon, no gloss, 
no breviary, and no mass; not one of the prescriptions of a 
Monkish empiricism mitigated, in the slightest degree, the 
agony of his soul. Had some deeply-read cherub before the 
throne, more profoundly schooled than his fellows in the great 
mystery of godliness, but flashed before his eyes, in characters of 
light, those words which formed the basis of Luther’s theology 
in after-days, “The just shall live by faith ;” or had some gentle 
angel but whispered those words of comfort into his soul which 
have been the balm of the broken-hearted in all ages, “ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest ;” thus, and then, might Luther have found what it 
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took him years further to attain,— peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But we must not anticipate, nor yet quarrel with, the method 
of divine teaching. Forty years was a lengthened schooling in 
the wilderness, and the circuitous route any thing but a direct 
way; yet was the forty years’ novitiate not at all too long, 
considering what had to be learued,—“ that thou mightest know 
thine own heart,”—and the way was “right.” (Psalm cvii. 7.) 
God was now leading the Reformer’s soul, by a way that he 
knew not, into a diviner peace than he could otherwise have 
reached, and was qualifying him for a nobler usefulness than 
any other training could have conferred. It needed this more 
than Spartan discipline, to enharden the soft human soul of 
Luther into the “good soldier of Jesus Christ,”—to indurate 
him into the scorn of silken courtesies, and sleek words, and 
specious devices, and hypocritical cozenings, and to inspirit him 
to dare and do in the cause of God and righteousness, as he 
could not otherwise have dared and done. God allowed him to 
plunge into the depths of his own painful consciousness for 
years, that he might sympathize the more keenly with every 
child of sorrow in the like case: and, again, allowed him to 
fathom the mystery of iniquity, that he might the better expose 
“the depths of Satan,” and its concealéd abominations, to the 
detestation of mankind. 

We must not conclude that Luther was absolutely without 
light, although he was without comfort, all this time; nor that 
he was not seeking the truth, although thus far he had failed to 
find it. The prime duty of the year of novitiate was the study 
of the Scriptures ; that is, not the word of God in its integrity 
in the vernacular tongue, but selected and postillated portions 
of the Latin Vulgate. Many things combined to make this 
a congenial task. Monastic obedience would urge it: Luther’s 
own intellectual habits, which were repelled from association 
with the sensual clods or superstitious formalists of his Order, 
would urge it: but, above all, the earnest longing for spiritual 
peace would urge it. He read and re-read the sacred pages 
and paragraphs, till he made them his own. Like a child im its 
earliest pupilage, when the memory is more exercised than the 
understanding, he remembered more than he understood. The 
veil was upon his heart. Brought up in a slavish system, which 
works upon the fears, and appeals not to the affections, of 
humanity,—no passage was so mysterious as this: “I desire 
hot the death of a sinner:” and yet this is the Gospel of the 
- Old Testament,—the first and simplest, as it is the profoundest 
and highest, truth of both Testaments. Well might a gifted 
writer call the fatherhood of God, “the Gospel of the Gospel.” 
Perverted as was this truth, and other kindred truths, by the 
bodily exercise and multiplied forms of his daily ritual, it isnot 
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to be wondered at, that they escaped his comprehension so long, 
and that his worst fears, tending to a listless despondency, took 
possession of his heart. More and more did he feel and nurse 
his individuality. Among, but not of, the crew in whose com- 
pany his lot was cast, his vivid religious experience kept him 
aloof from their unmeaning formalism, their stupid apathy. Full 
as dark was he as they, and far more miserable; but his sorrow 
was as much above the level of their comprehension, as their joys 
or occupations were beneath the dignity of his self-respect. There 
was an impassable gulf between them. He had learning, and a 
capacity and thirst for more; a high ideal of the monastic life 
and its privileges, which it took a long and bitter experience to 
dispel; and a deep, unutterable appreciation of the worth of the 
soul. These created a solitude within him, which no society 
could people, and marked him off from the common herd of 
Monks, as one of a different and loftier order. With few 
exceptions, his pursuits and habits left him almost alone in the 
monastery ; the atmosphere in which he lived being too thin 
and ethereal for the grovelling creatures at his feet. Thus he 
became marked, bantered, perhaps, at times, for his peculiarities, 
but in the main respected ; omitting no choral or sacerdotal 
duty at the bidding of caprice,—never claiming indulgence on 
the score of his idiosyncrasies,—never in bed when the vigil 
demanded his observance,—often stretched upon the sane- 
tuary marble, when all others slept, pouring out his soul, with 
strong crying and tears, to “ Him that was able to save him 
from death,”—and, we may add, “he was heard in that he 
feared.” 

Such a man,—thin, pale, haggard,—looking out from his 
spiritual loneliness through his dark, deep-set eyes,—shunning 
the refectory,—his recreation the cloister walk, his study the 
cell, his daily and nightly oratory the chapel, his only com- 
panion a book, the book, tHE BooK oF BOoKs,—could not be 
overlooked among the mass, when persons of observation 
sojourned in the house. When Dr. Staupitz, the Provincial 
of the Order, was making a round of visitation in the year 
1507, Luther attracted the notice of this good man. The pious 
Provincial found here a Monk after his own heart; whose 
monasticism was not a skulker’s excuse for laziness, a coward’s 
shield from the unavoidable vicissitudes of the outer world, 
much less a mask for hypocrisy and a cloak for vice ; but the 
dedication of a life and soul to God. He encouraged the young 
man, now twenty-four, to the study of the holy Scriptures ; and 
gradually conveyed to his understanding the hitherto obscured 
truth, that the principle of love, not that of fear, is the saving 
principle of the Gospel. To him, in an occasional intercourse 
of two years, Luther opened up the sorrows of his spiritual 
experience, the perplexities of his early creed ; and Staupitz must 
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be accredited as having “ the tongue of the learned,” since he 
knew “how to speak a word in season to him that was weary.” 
(Isai. liv. 4.) To Luther’s appeal, “ Alas, alas! What am I to 
do?” the pious Father replied, “Your temptations are your 
salvation: by these things do men live, and in these is the life 
of their spirit. God brings them upon you not without a pur- 
pose, which purpose He will yet certainly disclose. Cheer up, 
Brother Martin, and hope to the end.” The more evangelical 
views, however, of the truth of God which were presented by his 
enlightened teacher,—in so far as evangelism of creed could 
consist with the institute of monachism, and the dogmas of the 
Papacy,—tended more to restore the balance of Luther’s soul, 
probably, than even the direct personal sympathy expressed by 
his superior. The comfort might have been only honeyed words, 
that soothed, but did not heal; but, when he began to feel 
Christ under him, the Alpha and Omega of the Scriptures, then 
his tempest-tossed soul was anchored to a Rock. Thus gra- 
dually the scales fell from his eyes, and he took the true 
dimensions of many things in heaven and earth, unquestioned 
before in his philosophy ; remaining, nevertheless, as he did for 
years afterwards, a devout and obedient son of the Roman 
Church. The light first fell upon the page of his personal 
experience, as it had ought and right, and on doctrinal truth: 
it was only after years of thought, and reading, and conflict, he 
forced his way out of the tangled net of the ecclesiastical system 
in which he had been brought up, into “the wide room” of 
“the glorious liberty of the sons of God.” 

The enlightened partiality of Staupitz soon found another 
sphere of action for the gifted and devoted young Monk, than 
the austerities of a conventual abode. After his three years’ 
experience of the Monastery of Erfurt, he had him drafted off to 
Wittemberg, to assume the functions of Professor of Philosophy 
in that University. It was a momentous change for Luther, for 
Europe, and for the Church of the living God, as it helped him 
to regain that manhood which monkery would in all probability 
have destroyed, and promoted those liberal studies which had 
had their share in the emancipation of his soul from the bondage 
of the Man of Sin. The Lecture on the “ Aristotelian Logic,” 
his first function, (and no despicable one ; for even the present 
enlightened day may learn something from the methods of the 
wondrous Greek, while it spurns the yoke of his prescription,) 
was exchanged, in a few months, for that of biblical exposition. 
He was transferred from the Philosophical to the Divinity 
Schools, greatly to his content. This was succeeded straightway 
by an appointment to a share in the pulpit services of the house 
of his Order, at first and for some time a heavy cross to the 
neophyte Professor and Divine. But this engagement, and 
every other which took him out of the cloister, and brought him 
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into contact with other minds than his own, had a healthy 
influence upon him notwithstanding, and contributed to sweep 
away the malaria of superstition that once threatened to settle 
in deadly vapour upon his heart. Yet was his progress slow. 
He felt after God, “if haply he might find Him.” But none can 
tell, except one who has gone through it, how hard it must be 
for a devout Romanist to work his way unaided out of the 
tangled mazes of surrounding error and a formal system, into 
the light and freedom of pure spiritual truth. The Romanist, 
now-a-days, will have precedents, and Protestant friends, and 
books; but Luther had none. All that Luther learned, he 
painfully taught himself. His most pregnant hints came to 
him from Papists as ardent as he in devotion to the Papacy, 
who no more thought of questioning the truth of the system to 
which they belonged, though they saw and bewailed its abuses, 
than the fact of their own existence. If ever man was entitled, 
since Paul, to adopt his language, Luther was the man: “ For 
I neither received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.’”’ (Gal. i. 12.) 

But, while he was slowly creeping up the mount of divine 
teaching, whence he was destined ultimately to survey the whole 
goodly field of doctrinal truth, his confidence in the purity of 
Romanism received the rudest shock by a visit to Rome itself, 
In the twenty-seventh year of his age, just one year after his 
settlement in Wittemberg, he found occasion to visit the metro- 
polis ofthe Papacy, partly on the business of his Order, but 
chiefly to gratify his own devout feelings, by the inspection of a 
Christianity of a more refined and eclectic cast than that which 
he had witnessed amongst the credulous boors of the Thuringer 
Wald, or the guzzling clowns of Wittemberg. Rome, the 
mother of the ancient martyrs, must surely, thought he, be 
Rome, the home of the modern saints, where purity, piety, 
learning, and merit find the asylum denied elsewhere ; for this 
is Divine 

“ Love’s recess, where vain men’s woes, 
And the world’s waste, have driven him far from those,” 


Where every third person was a celibate, Monk or Nun, chastity 
must abound ; where so large a leaven of the population is vowed 
to religious poverty, greasy palms must be unknown. In the 
native spot of the Latin tongue, where it was cradled and 
matured, ignorance must be rare, and, especially, ignorance 
among the commons, there being so many unparochial Clergy 
to teach them, The beau idéal of his dreams of practical Chris- 
— was now to be realized; the miserable caricature, pre- 
sented by rude, cold, northern Priests and laymen, was to be 


displaced for ever by the warm, beautiful, perfect reality. The 
languid circulation of the extremities might account for, and 
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partly excuse, the defects with which he was familiar from youth, 
in the distant province of his birth: he was now to get an 
insight into the heart of modern Christianity, to mark the regu- 
larity, the strength, the divineness of its play,—a rhythm 
without monotony, a power controlled by goodness. Alas for 
the sanguine and hopeful youth, the pious and believing Priest ! 
The Rome of his imaginations turned out, on his own confession, 
to be a brothel, a Sodom, a hell. There was less spiritual know- 
ledge there than in any other city of the world; less recognition 
of merit, less practical morality, less of the common decencies 
of life, less regard for the rights and property of others, and 
more scandalous and unblushing iniquity, than was gathered 
together within any other five miles’ circumference on the face 
of the globe. It was the sentina of black and barefaced crime. 
The heathen Rome of the third Satire of Juvenal might blush 
with indignation to be compared with her degenerate and viler 
successor. Rome Pagan might take up her parable, and say 
to Rome Papal, with truth, “Stand by; for I am holier than 
thou.” 

All this told with shocking effect upon the young Professor’s 
sense of propriety and fitness; but it rather shocked his con- 
fidence in the Italian than in the Pope. It was an unhappy 
development of the Italian idea of a Church: it was due to 
national idiosyncrasy, characteristic tendencies, unfavourable 
circumstances : but there must be a true. Church somewhere on 
earth, nevertheless ; and where was it to be found, if not in the 
Church which covered Christendom? To the score of human 
infirmities he ascribed the vices of the system. which he wit- 
nessed, although there must haye been lingering and, it may 
be, often recurring doubts, having their origin in this visit to 
the central seat of visible Christianity. He had no doubts, 
however, as to his own position and proper walk. He returned 
to Wittemberg, to fulfil his professorship, more than ever stimu- 
lated to a faithful discharge of his duties, and especially to the 
prime duty of making the word of God more and more the sub- 
ject of his teaching. Two years after his return from Rome,— 
the interval being spent in the assiduous, yet unobtrusive, dis- 
charge of the duties of his office,—he received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, the highest honour to which he could aspire 
in his position, and the fullest mark of confidence in him which 
could be displayed by the authorities and by his colleagues. 
The fees were remitted to him, on the ground of his vow of 
. poverty; and the golden ring, wherewith he was presented, as 
one of the badges of his collegiate rank, was given him by the 
Elector ; which ring, we may add by the way, is still shown, 
along with other relics of the great Reformer, to the curious tra- 
veller in the library of Wolfenbiittel. The seal of their approval 
was thus publicly attached to the course their Professor had 
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hitherto pursued, in making holy Scripture the basis of his pre. 
lections,—a plan attended with such signal success, from the 
freshness of the matter, and the homely earnestness and great 
ability of the lecturer, that the infant University raised its 
students in a short time from five hundred to two thousand, 
That he was a very industrious, as well as a very able and con. 
scientious, teacher, is proved by his devotion, at this period, to 
the acquisition of the Hebrew and Greek languages, of which he 
knew little or nothing before, and by his constant appeal to 
these tongues when lecturing on the Psalms and the Epistle to 
the Romans, the first two books on which he addressed his 
classes after the honour of the doctorate confirmed him in his 
“A a and augmented his influence. His note-books remain, 

saring evidence of his conscientious and successful devotion to 
the interests of scriptural truth and learning, and to the welfare 
of his pupils. 

It would not be in human nature, that all this should take 
place without commotion in the circle in which Luther moved, 
There was a novelty in his course that was palpable to all; but 
that there was heresy, was yet suspected by none; and by none 
less than by Luther himself. Some of his fellow Professors 
envied him, some thwarted him, and many argued with him 
upon his course; but most of them he succeeded either in 
silencing or in converting. Strong in his ascertained ability, 
high position, numerous followers, and the approbation of his 
superiors; strong, moreover, in the sympathy of the commons, 
won by his remarkable talents in the pulpit; above all, strong 
in the truth which he had and they had not, he “ gave place by 
subjection, no, not for an hour.” He had not the least idea 
that he was fighting against his own Church, in proclaiming 
himself the champion of the Bible, nor had they: his course, 
while to his own judgment divinely right, was to them only 
novel, erratic, aiming at popular effect, instead of pursuing the 
beaten track of the Scholastic theology. But God meant more 
than either the impugners or the defenders of his method saw i 
it; and the seeds were thus a-sowing of events which startled 
the world, and saved the Church of Christ. Luther showed, even 
now, by his practical adoption of their plan, how warmly he 
sympathized with the Reuchlins and the Huttens, the Eras- 
muses and the Bucers, in their vindication of the original 
Scriptures, against ignorant Monks, who could only bless them- 
selves in Latin, and that of the canine order. No doubt, as 
Luther laughed at the farcical scenes and conversations of the 
Epistole obscurorum Virorum, his own experience could have 
supplied many a rich illustration of monastic bigotry wedded to 
monastic incompetence. Gentle reader, art thou acquainted 
with that inimitable jew d’esprit, over which the Fathers of the 
Reformation split their sides, in justifiable merriment,—and over 
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which Erasmus (the wrongfully reputed author) burst, in a fit of 
laughter, the abscess on his face, which was awaiting the chirur- 
geon’s lancet,—three hundred years ago? If not, visit some 
bibliographical friend forthwith, and enrich thy soul with its 
spicy wit, its home-spun jests, its hearty exposure of monks and 
monkery. You will be all the better for the fun, and the monks 
none the worse; but thou wilt thus, more readily than before, 
appreciate the class from which the great Reformer sprang, and 
admire and adore the sovereign grace of God, that from such a 
Nazareth, apparently so destitute of any “ good thing,” He 
should bring forth so eminent and useful a man. 

_ Having obtained his Doctor’s Degree in 1512, Luther’s func- 
tion of Lecturer in Divinity was continued with ever-increasing 
éclat through the four succeeding years, and with growing spi- 
rituality of mind on his own part, as well as with growing 
acceptance and usefulness. Not fruitless in consequences was 
it for the future Divine, that he had enrolled himself amongst 
the Augustinians in his novitiate, and that his present seat of 
learning was under the combined patronage of St. Augustine 
and St. Paul. The doctrines of the inspired Apostle came thus 
naturally commended to the Augustinian monk’s acceptance, in 
the peculiar form in which they were presented by the exposition 
and advocacy of the African Saint.* And of these doctrines his 
soul was laying firmer hold from day to day. 

Of this there is interesting proof in an extant letter, of the 
date of 1516, to a brother monk, wherein he writes, “ Acquaint 
yourself with Christ and Him crucified ; learn to praise Him ; 
despairing of yourself, say to Him, ‘ Lord Jesus, thou art my 
righteousness, and I am thy son. Thou hast taken to thyself 
what is mine, and given me what is thine: thou hast assumed 
what thou wast not, and given to me what I was not.’ You 
will not find peace, save in Him, by utterly despairing of your- 
self and of your own works.” 

We now approach the era and the events which have made 
Luther’s name a household word at many an admiring hearth, for 
three centuries, and in two worlds ; but a sound of fear, a para- 
lysing spell, an anathema, at as many more. In his primary visita- 
tion of the convents in the spring of 1516, accompanied by Stau- 
pitz, he very narrowly escaped encountering the Dominican monk 
Tetzel, who was trafficking in indulgences near Leipzig. What 





* The misfortune was, that by his admiration of the Augustinian interpretation of 
the teaching of St. Paul, he was betrayed into expressions, on the subject of substitution 
and imputation, in the matter of a sinner’s justification before God, which Augustine 
himself did not venture to employ; as when he says, (in the letter hereinafter imme- 
diately cited,) “Thou (Christ) art my righteousness, and I am thy sin!” And not 
being able, with his ultra-Augustinianism, to obviate the seeming discrepancy between 
the teaching of St. Paul and St. James, respectively, on the subject of justification, he 
indulged himself in the rash and irreverent licence of calling the Epistle of the latter 
“an Epistle of straw.” 
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Luther knew by common report of the man and his measures for 
years before, must have excited the indignation of his enlightened 
soul to no slight degree ; but now that this dissolute and ungodly 
wretch came within the field of his own labours, and sought to 
barter the licence to sin, or, which is in effect the same thing, 
sell heaven for money, he felt his spirit moved within him to 
denounce and resist. Were his labours at Wittemberg for nine 
years, in the zealous inculcation of quite other modes of getting 
to heaven, to be thus nullified? Was the light he had placed 
upon a candlestick in Saxony, at the cost of such unexampled 
personal experiences, death-struggles with temptation, and wrest- 
lings with Satan, to be thus put under an indulgence “ bushel?” 
Was it to no purpose that he had led the students of his house 
and the burghers of his city out of the tangled jungle of the 
scholastic theology into the broad plain of Scripture truth, with 
its green pastures and still waters? Were the silly sheep to be 
consigned again to the briery wilderness and thorny brake, by 
the devices of unfaithful shepherds? Fie upon it, no. Man- 
hood, with its flushed brow, cried, No. Divine compassion, 
with its tearful eye, responded, No. If no one else will stay the 
ruin, Luther will; and if the hideous gulf may not close with- 
out the sacrifice of himself, he will be the devoted Curtius, who 
will throw himself into the chasm. Only let the fearful plague 
be stayed which dishonours God and destroys man, and let him 
be the propitiatory victim whose blood shall flow for the pur- 
pose. To every ill did he bravely expose himself:—to the 
alienation of his hitherto fast friend, the lay Elector, who him- 
self trafficked in indulgences ; to the frown of his ecclesiastical 
superiors ; to the ignorant multitude of Saxony, for whom no 
higher form of religion had charms, or even meaning. Why 
not purchase heaven as well as any thing else? ‘Thus the 
ignorant laity, and the prejudiced Clergy, were enlisted, to a 
man, against him; and he was mainly sustained against the 
probability of their intense opposition, by the assurance that 
he was right, and must not do otherwise. Luther had much 
influence, derived from weight of character ; but it was just with 
those very persons, and those only, who held aloof from the 
system of indulgences. A literary and religious circle, indeed, 
looked up to him with great reverence and admiration ; but the 
pride of the rulers of the community, the covetousness of the 
Priesthood, and the superstitions and sins of the populace, were 
dead against him. When, however, we look at the respectable 
character of his following in all the stages of his course as 4 
Reformer, from the first to the last, had we any doubts as to the 
man and his movement, they would be at once removed. The 
real learning, the simplicity of motive, the spirituality of mind, 
the thoughtful piety, the true respectability of the age, followed 
his leading throughout, and stamped the character of the mat 
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they honoured with their confidence with the indelible characters 
of goodness and truth. Luther was not faultless; far from it. 
He was a man; but in the beautiful combination of child-like 
simplicity, and peerless heroism of nature, perfect trust in God, 
and utter disregard of man, none, probably, in later days, 
approached him, except possibly the great and good John Wes- 
ley. There were many very marked features of resemblance 
between these worthies, which we may not even attempt to 
indicate; but we mean it as a high tribute of our esteem to 
both, when we say, that, in the points just specified, they 
resembled each other. 

The system of indulgences had long been in use in the 
Romish Church, as they had proved a convenient way of raising 
funds for specific objects; as, for instance, the building of 
churches and bridges, and their repair. When the liberality of 
the faithful was slow in supplying the matériel for such archi- 
tectural warfare, their zeal was stimulated by this novel and 
easy way of commuting some ecclesiastical offence or imposition : 
—so much penance, so much money; so much money, so much 
remission, indulgence, merit. For two hundred years, at least, 
had this method of taxation been resorted to, in order to support 
the resources of the Pope’s Chancery. Worldly Princes found 
it, at least, as convenient a resource as the ghostly father ; and, 
receiving a handsome per-centage on the collections in their 
respective territories, rather smiled upon the imposition than 
otherwise. No matter whence the money came, provided that 
itdid but come. “ Rem, guocumque modo rem.” 

Tetzel, who was neither better nor worse than the generality 
of his fraternity, was on the present occasion the immediate 
agent of Albert, Archbishop of Mainz, a Prince of the blood of 
Brandenbourg. The expenses of ‘his installations in successive 
ecclesiastical dignities had been such, that Albert applied to the 
Pope for a brief for the “collection of indulgences in his several 
dioceses ” and in the March of Brandenbourg ; stipulating that 
half of the proceeds were to be remitted to the Pope, and half to 
be retained for himself. A proposal so liberal was not to be 
despised ; and the required authorization was forwarded, Tetzel 
heing employed as sub-commissary and principal agent in the 
usiness ; he being at this time fifty-seven years of age, and 
Luther thirty-seven. 

How should Luther oppose him? He preached in the cloister 
and in the parish church against his proceedings; but deeming 
duty imperfectly done, while any means of opposition were 
untried, he appealed to his ecclesiastical superiors, without 
effect, and at last resorted to the extreme measure of posting 
upon the doors of All-Saints’ church in Wittemberg the famous 
unety-five Theses on Indulgences, on which he challenged dis- 
cussion the Sunday following,—the day of this public challenge 
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being Saturday, October 31st, 1517. This day should be a 
festive one in our calendar, as it was the birthday of the glorious 
Reformation, the re-baptism, in the laver of evangelical freedom, 
of the Gospel of Christ. There has been no day like it for 
nineteen hundred years, but the Day of Pentecost, with its 
divine consecration and its converting power. 

The scholastic Theses were explained and defended in a sermon 
in the vulgar tongue, published in the ensuing week ; and, to 
Luther’s consternation, no less than his surprise, they were 
printed every where, awoke a wondrous stir, and set the thought- 
ful a-surmising, “whereto this thing would grow.” Many 
vindicated Luther’s positions, more condemned him as a heretic; 
but, with a surprising equanimity, m his patience possessed he 
his soul. Wherever he had the opportunity of personal inter- 
course with men of intelligence and candour, he generally 
succeeded in justifying himself; but though with these he found 
an open door, yet were there many adversaries. (1 Cor. xvi. 9.) 
In the middle of the next year we find him addressing an 
apologetic letter to the Pope, together with a copy of those 
works which had proved most offensive to the indulgence- 
mongers. To this the reply was a summons to Rome, within 
sixty days, for the trial of his doctrines, his antagonists being 
appointed at once his accusers and judges,—a summons he 
disregarded for trial before the Cardinal Legate at Augsburg, 
a comparatively national tribunal. Ere, however, this change 
of tribunal was effected, Luther passed through a period of 
strange and harassing perplexity; but God, who never allows 
His people to be tempted above that they are able, but with the 
temptation also makes them a way of escape, sent a special 
consolation for his special season of trouble, in the acquaintance 
of young Philip Melancthon, transferred from Tiibingen to 
Wittemberg, as Professor of the Greek language. A kindred 
soul with the great Luther, though he was only twenty-one, 4 
confidential and intimate Christian friendship sprang up at once 
between these good men. Ere two months had passed since 
their association in the University, where their common love of 
literature and spiritual freedom bound them in the most hearty 
alliance and co-operation, Luther writes thus to his young 
friend from Augsburg, October 11th, 1518 :— 


“Go on in your manly course as you have begun. Teach the youth 
what is right. I give myself up to be sacrificed for them and for you, 
if such be the will of God. I will sooner perish and lose for ever your 
delightful converse, than recall the words of truth and love uttered, or 
become the occasion of extinguishing polite learning. Italy 8 
covered with Egyptian darkness, and with sottish and savage enemies 
of letters and study. They neither know Christ, nor the things of 
Christ ; and yet they are our lords and masters, both in matters of 
faith and morals.” 
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This last sentence indicates some progress in independence 
of mind since his letter to Leo only so late as May, in which he 
professed the utmost respect for the Holy See. Have a care, 
Master Martin, whither thine impatience and these speculations 
may lead thee. That stone of infallibility which thou art 
plucking out of the foundation of the Church, may bring the 
whole rotten edifice down about thine ears; and such a result 
seems imminent just now. Of the very temper thou art now 
showing are rebels made. See to it, that thy spirit is Chris- 
tian, lest thou repent of thy work of demolition in after years, 
and be unable to justify to thyself thy procedure. If thou art 
not prepared, on principle, to go further than thou hast gone, 
obey the one mandate of the Legate at Augsburg,—in that the 
mouth-piece of his Roman master,—“ Recant.” 

But to recant was the very last thing Luther intended. He 
could not stultify himself into saying that he was wrong, when he 
felt himself right. With a spirit almost prophetic, he refers to 
the unsatisfactory interviews with Cardinal Cajetan, the Romish 
Envoy, in these terms, in a letter to a friend :— 


“IT send you my account of transactions with the Pope’s Legate, 
written with more sharpness, indeed, than he would like published. 
But my pen is already producing mightier things. I know not 
whence these cogitations arise. This matter hath, in my esteem, 
hardly a beginning yet, so far is it from the end which the great ones 
of Rome are looking for.”’ 


To another friend he says,— 


“Commend to Christ my soul alone. I see that these men are 
determined on my death; but Christ is determined not to yield in 
me. Let His holy and blessed will be done !”’ 


Nobly said, Dr. Luther; and as stoutly stood to in the hour 
of trial. The hydra might try to sting thee to death; but thou 
wouldest not relax thy iron clutch of the reptile, till thy vice- 
like grasp had done its work. We do not think it necessary to 
recount the details of the Leipzig debate, to which Carlostadius, 
one of the Wittemberg men, and a colleague and follower of 
luther, was challenged by Eckius, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Ingoldstadt, although Luther took share in the 
discussion for a few days. Carlstadt was more than a match for 
Eck, by his accuracy, scholarship, and evangelical views; so 
that, in point of fact,—though not so plausible or ready as the 
fluent and ostentatious talker, Eck,—he had the better of his 

antagonist. But Eck’s defeat was not so signal in this case, 
use it was covered by his clever tactics, and his modest 
adversary was not the man to push his advantage to an extreme ; 
till Luther, the real champion of evangelical godliness, arose, 
who demolished the sophisms of the foe with the strength of a 
giant, and scattered them with scorn to the winds. The debate 
is chiefly memorable as it publicly committed Luther to the 
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most heterodox views on the Pope’s supremacy, indulgences, 
purgatory, and the power of the keys, and sent him home again 
more entirely disgraced with the Romish party, yet more 
satisfied with himself, that he had eased his conscience, by an 
open confession, of the perilous stuff which weighed upon his 
heart. A black sheep with the opponents of the Gospel, he was 
determined to be even blacker, if such result must follow a 
publication of the truth. What cared he for Church or Kayser, 
for censure or applause, provided that he did what the present 
necessity demanded,—stripped error, falsehood, and impiety 
bare, and maintained the truth of God? At every succeeding 
step of his progress,—in which we cannot but recognise the 
guidance of that Divine Power who shapes our purposes to His 
ends, rough-hew them how we will,—he felt himself more and 
more engaged in his proper work, and could add, “I am now 
more free than before; and I now feel assured that the Pope is 
antichrist.” 

Notwithstanding his complete mastery over Eck in argument, 
that subtle Priest made such representations at Rome as to 
insure the condemnation of Luther’s opinions. In fact, it was 
not the arguments that were weak, but the notions that were 
objectionable. Luther was condemned, not for want of talent, 
but for want of reverence for consecrated abuses and venerable 
wrong. With such abilities as the Reformer confessedly wielded, 
he might have achieved any degree of ecclesiastical greatness for 
himself, could he only have consented to drug his conscience, or 
to allow the god of silence to lay his finger on his lips, when 
the children of heaven were choused of their birthright, and the 
truth as it is in Jesus was buried out of sight. But no, he could 
not prove thus unfaithful to himself and his convictions, much 
less to the Divine Master whom he served. The evils he saw 
daily done in the name of religion were a horrible lewdness in 
his eyes, and to refrain from their exposure would have been a 
capital sin in a witness so competent as himself,—an offence to 
be answered for before the Judges. The Bull, therefore, that 
Eck obtained from Rome in condemnation of Luther’s opinions, 
as expressed at the Leipzig discussion, he treated as so much 
brutum fulmen, and not the less zealously proclaimed all that he 
had proclaimed before. There is, furthermore, a spice of 
malicious jocularity, quite in character with the hearty and 
impulsive nature of the Saxon Monk, in the burning of this 
self-same Bull. The Pope had burned and condemned his 
works; why should not he condemn and burn the Pope’s 
works? ‘There was more Scripture truth and common honesty, 
he was sure, in the works that emanated from Wittemberg, than 
in the parchments that proceeded from the Vatican : if, then, 
burning was the fate of the green tree, what ought to be that of 
the dry? If Leo treated Luther so scurvily, why should not 
Luther indulge Leo with a slice from the same loaf? Never 
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was the law of retaliation more happily and harmlessly applied. 
“Tn the year 1520,” writes he, “ the tenth day of December, at 
nine o’clock in the morning, were burned at Wittemberg, with- 
out the Elster Gate, near the holy cross, all the books of the 
Pope, together with the recent Bull of Pope Leo X., in 
order that the incendiary Papists may see that it required 
no great power to burn books which they cannot refute.” 
As he penned that paragraph, we doubt not there was a merry 
twinkle of the Doctor’s eye, and that he even indulged his 
merriment so far, as possibly to chuckle over the sensation 
which it would create at the head-quarters of his Italian enemy. 
The event itself must have been a rare scene: students sum- 
moned to lecture, invited to a holocaust; youthful enthusiasm 
enlisted on the side of truth; the more earnest gathering 
earnestness, and holding their breath, as they heard the crackling 
parchments,—and much derisive laughter among the roysterers. 
The most mirthful of that party had his after life, in all like- 
lihood, tinged with a deeper gravity from the events of that raw 
winter morning. 

The chief value of the Leipzig discussion, as we have inti- 
mated before, was, that it contributed to define the position of 
Luther in relation to the Church of Rome. One after another 
of the blinds was falling down, which prevented him from 
secing his true vocation, which was rather to pull down, than to 
build up. Nothing could be done, in fact, solid, lasting, and 
divine, until he recognised the truth of the immitigable hos- 
tility of the Church of Rome to a teaching that was drawn 
from the inspired Scriptures alone. And so have all scriptural 
Reformers in that Church found it: they have either been per- 
secuted to death within its borders, or driven beyond them for a 
freedom of indoctrination denied them there. 

But, although provoked at Leipzig to a bolder utterance and 
more public defence of his opinions than he had indulged in 
hitherto, it was only at the Diet of the German Empire, held 
m the city of Worms in the early part of 1521, that Luther 
himself was put upon trial for his publications. Charles V., a 
Spanish Prince, who was only just elected to the empire, was a 
young man of weak character and unformed opinions, and felt 
himself under obligation to the Roman Court. In compliance, 
therefore, with the suggestions and entreaties of the Popish 
Nuncio Aleander, Luther was summoned to the city of Worms 
by a rescript dated March 6th, 1521, accompanied by a safe- 
conduct from the Emperor, to answer to all and sundry 
- charges that might be alleged against him on the part of the 
Papacy. And Luther went, contrary to the solemn and urgent 
entreaties of all his best friends, lay and clerical. Bursting 
through the bonds of their kind constraint, he virtually had 
‘o vie with that apostolic predecessor of his, whom he more 
nearly resembled than perhaps any preacher of righteousness 
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in modern days: “ What mean ye to weep, and to break my 
heart? I am ready not only to be bound in Jerusalem, but to 
die for the sake of the Lord Jesus.” And in that lofty spirit 
of self-devotion went he forth to defend his ministry of truth 
and love before Kings and Councils, careless of the result to 
himself, so that the word of the Lord should only have free course 
and be glorified. But already he had a celebrity and a power in 
Germany, where he represented not only an angel of the ever- 
lasting Gospel, but also a patriot contending for the rights and 
liberties of their national Church against the encroachments 
and exactions of an Italian despot,—such that the whole course 
of the Doctor toward Worms was an ovation. The Corporations 
of the towns went out to meet him; Princes and Priests were 
alike emulous to entertain him ; women cheered him by their 
glistening eyes and loving looks, while crowds gave him their 
applauding vivas. Mothers held up their babes to get a look of 
the good Doctor, the champion of the truth of the Bible, and 
the privileges of the simple people ; and fathers wished their 
sons to be like him, in the fearless and brilliant advocacy of 
the right. No wonder he went bravely along, notwithstanding 
the faint-heartedness of many in his train. Whether he mea- 
sured aright the extent of his danger, we cannot say ; but at no 
after period was he so courageous as he proved himself then. 
He expected, he says, the fate of Huss, and we are bound to 
believe him; but, if he anticipated this with any thing like 
certainty, he was wondrously supported under the apprehension. 
God giveth “more grace ” wherever it is devoutly sought ; and, 
judging by the divine sustenance of Luther’s soul, we settle 
down in the conviction that his prayer had been abundant and 
earnest as it proved successful,—the prayer, in short, of “ the 
righteous man, which availeth much.” 

Arrived, in April, before the great Council of the nation, 
Luther’s bearing was as calm and dignified as his cause was 
just. Confronted by a pile of his publications, he was asked, 
Were they his ? to which his frank and instant reply was, “Yes.” 
On his being asked again, Would he renounce or stand to their 
contents? he begged for a night’s reflection before being com- 
pelled to answer, which request was granted him. Next even- 
ing, Thursday, April 18th, in the Stadthouse, before the Empe- 
ror and his Court, before the Electors and Princes of Germany, 
before the eager citizens who crowded the gallery and area 
of that immense hall, did Luther gravely, calmly, deliberately, 
and learnedly, in a German avowal fizst, and afterwards m a 
Latin oration, maintain the doctrines of his books to be scrip- 
tural, and, therefore, not to be renounced by him, at any cost, 
until they were refuted. All that was human and erroneous 
in them he, of course, abjured; but all that was evangelical, 
all that tore the veil off the monstrous abuses of the Papacy, 
and all that was innocently, though perhaps sharply, said m 
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his own defence, he must adhere to, be the consequences what 
they may. “Here stand I,” these are his memorable and 
often-quoted words: “I cannot do otherwise, so help me 
God !” 

As this was an open defiance of parties already sufficiently 
embittered against him, the most violent counsels would be 
likely to prevail. Notwithstanding the safe-conduct granted 
him by the Emperor, his life was not secure in the presence 
of Roman perfidy. But God was pleased to raise up, in the 
ranks of the German laity, a powerful protection and shield for 
His servant. Four hundred Knights publicly pledged them- 
selves for his safety, while the faithful patronage of the Elector 
Frederick, which had never failed him for one moment of his 
career hitherto, helped to daunt his foes, and enhearten and 
cheer his friends. 

On the 26th of April, he left the burning fiery furnace of 
Worms unharmed, not so much as the smell of fire clinging to 
his clothes, notwithstanding the malice of his enemies; and, 
on the 4th of May next ensuing, was he entrapped by a band 
of Knights concertedly, who consigned him forthwith to the 
friendly custody of the Warden of Wartburg, a castle of the 
Elector’s at Eisenach. Here had he leisure, like Paul at Rome, 
to measure the greatness of his deliverance by the extremity of 
his peril, and, by a brief respite from the incessant and harass- 
ing labours of his previous life, to gird himself for further and 
more successful toils. The parallel will hold, too, between 
himself and Paul, in the employment of the pen during this 
period of enforced leisure; for, as the Apostle wrote many 
of his most excellent and weighty Epistles while in durance 
in the imperial city, so did Luther, by his translation of the 
New Testament into German, and by other works prosecuted 
during his imprisonment, immortalize his residence at Wart- 
burg, and make it probably the most momentous twelvemonth 
in his history. 

It showed him, for the first time in his life so vividly, that 
there was no temporizing admissible in the case; that he must 
be all Rome’s, or he could be none; that he must be its enemy, 
if he would not be its friend on its own terms; and that, to 
maintain the Scripture ground which he had reached, from 
which, by God’s grace, he could not, and would not, recede, 
he must abandon the camp of Rome entirely. These were 
the convictions forced upon him in his solitude; and most 
pregnant convictions were. they. They stripped him, like a 
' stalwart gymnast, of the encumbrances that clung to him and 
hindered his operations, and sent him forth a mighty man of 
valour, unaided with human armour, yet unhindered by human 
devices, to the work of God. 

Luther’s time in Wartburg passed thus not unprofitably ; 
and, we may infer, in some measure, not unpleasurably,—just 
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as the constrained haltings in the Wilderness were a relief to 
weary Israel. [His life would have worn itself out prematurely, 
under the influence of excessive labour and intense excitement, 
had not a gracious Providence husbanded his powers, by the 
interposition of so seasonable a seclusion. Doubtless Luther’s 
soul, chastened by affliction, and enlightened by experience, 
would see wisdom and mercy in the dispensation which seemed 
to interrupt his course of usefulness. 

But how go matters, meanwhile, at Wittemberg, Luther’s 
second birth-place,—that of his manly and scriptural piety, and 
his unbounded influence for good? The public sympathy for 
Luther was stimulated to the highest degree by the news of 
his capture, which was at first ascribed by the populace to the 
malice of his foes. The detestation of all that was Popish was 
aggravated by such a suspicion, and by the intolerant measures 
which followed the sitting of the Diet of Worms. The 
unscripturalness of the whole Romish system became more 
and more evident to all who witnessed these events, and were 
prepared, by previous culture, to estimate their significancy. 
The impetus, therefore, given by Luther to a reformation of 
doctrine and manners, was rather accelerated than checked by 
the condemnation of his works, and the measures which ensued 
thereon. Besides, by his absence from Wittemberg, the work 
of scriptural opposition to the Papacy fell into other hands, as 
clean and upright as those of the great master, but certainly 
wanting in power to control the awakened passions of the 
people. Excesses followed; a church or two was ransacked, 
the images and decorations were destroyed, the Mass service 
was abolished, and confession and penance were done away with. 
The impetuosity of some of the great Doctor’s former col- 
leagues, especially that of Carlostadius, was not to be restrained ; 
and they jumped to conclusions, or, at least, sanctioned 
measures, such as Luther never could have approved. Matters 
of reform proceeded at such a rapid pace, that, despite of all 
prudential considerations, and the earnest desire of his powerful 
patron, who could not be answerable for his safety, if he left 
the shelter of Wartburg, Luther rushed toward the scene of 
his labours, anxieties, and hopes, and arrived at Wittemberg 
in March, 1522. His presence did much to allay the ferment 
of conflicting opinions in the minds around him; but, to his 
dismay, he found that, while his personal influence was as great 
as ever, a large portion of the people owned sympathy, chiefly, 
with opinions more advanced than his own. A man of learning 
will not so readily pass at a bound from one extreme to 
another, as will an uncultivated mind. The reason, obviously, 
is, that the man of narrow range fixes his gaze on only one 
point of observation at a time, this being marked with 
its pungent distinctness of form,—sharp, single, clearly 
defined ; whereas the man of wider scope takes in the whole 
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circle before him at once, and finds the points which, round 
the orb, balance, and, to a certain extent, neutralize each other. 
So with Luther. The system which, with all its defects, had, 
nevertheless, shaped him, at least in part, to what he was, 
he could not believe to be altogether evil; and he was not 
prepared to say, “ Raze it, raze it, for it is naught,” nor to 
sweep away, with ruthless hand, all that existed of ecclesiastical 
order and discipline, which had been the growth of centuries, the 
veneration of the saintly and learned in the ages of faith. He 
entertained a respect for some of these, not unnatural, if 
it be considered what he had been, and what he was,—a 
monkish teacher in a monastic seminary, only thrown by the 
force of irresistible circumstances and convictions into anta- 
gonism with the Pope, professing all the while, and, doubtless, 
honestly professing, to be an adherent of the Catholic Church 
of Christendom. All that he considered abuses he would 
consent, of course, to see abolished ; but many things, which he 
deemed harmless, or of minor moment, he would allow to 
remain, till the growing sense and piety of the people should 
throw them into disuse. On his return to Wittemberg, he 
expressed himself thus to a friend :— 


“Let no innovation be made, either by common consent or violence. 
By the Word alone must error be assaulted and dislodged, which our 
frends here, impelled by Satan, have, in their first zeal, attempted 
to carry by storm. I condemn, as an abomination, the Papal Mass, 
which is made a sacrifice, and good works, whereby a man is restored 
to favour with God. But I will not, therefore, resort to force, or 
persuade one who is without faith, much less compel him, to do it 
away with violence. Only through the Word will-I condemn the 
abuse of the Mass.” 

This would, of course, be one way of encountering abuses, 
the most effectual, we believe, in the long run, and the only way 
that would ever commend itself to scholars and philosophers. 
But we must add, out of deference to historic truth, that this 
is the last way that would offer itself to the excited multitude, 
and that never was any great popular revolution effected without 
action as well as argument. Had Luther put himself at the 
head of this more wildly reforming movement, instead of 
endeavouring to oppose it and fight it down, and thus allowed 
himself to be borne forward somewhat more rapidly on the 
advancing tide, while he regulated its track, it would have been 
better, perhaps, for his own personal comfort at the time, and 
for his reputation afterwards. It is evident, however, that he 
* Was at the first both alarmed and shocked at the monster of 
revolution in spiritual, and in temporal things too, to which 
his efforts had given birth. ~ The Saxons were ready to take the 
hints which his early and lengthened teachings had given them ; 
they were quick-witted in these matters which concerned the 
saving of their souls, and he had taught them the rudiments of 
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a science which they were prompt to apply. If he did not reform 
their Church, they would reform it for themselves ; and such 
was the condition of affairs when Luther reached Wittemberg. 

We need not follow his fortunes for some years afterwards. He 
had written against celibacy in the Clergy; and many of the 
Priests had followed his published advice, and married. Monastic 
establishments had been very generally broken up, with the 
common consent of the inmates. And nuns, too, began to 
avail themselves, wherever possible, of Luther’s doctrine, that 
their vow of perpetual virginity was not binding on the con- 
science, being in itself an unnatural sacrifice not demanded 
by religion, and being often accompanied by most revolting 
circumstances of violence to the will in youth, many being 
forced into the cloisters in childhood, simply by the act of 
others. To provide for this altered condition of things, to rule, 
like another Neptune, these boisterous surges of revolution, to 
moderate the zeal of excited spirits, to spare the Reformation, 
as much as possible, the reproach of violence to person and 
property, and to insinuate, rather than enforce, change,—these 
became his duties for years. He still lectured and preached 
incessantly at Wittemberg and elsewhere, smoothing down the 
difficulties, reconciling the dissonances, of his course, as best he 
might, never for one moment abating his exertions, or flagging 
in his hopes. Most of his clerical friends he persuaded to marry, 
reserving himself for the celibate, on the plea of St. Paul, “the 
present necessity :” (1 Cor. vii.:) “I am expecting, every day, 
death to be inflicted on me as a heretic.” At last, however, at the 
mature age of forty-two, he consummated his breach with the 
Popedom, by marrying Catherine Von Bora, on the 13th of 
June, 1525, a wife in every respect worthy of the great Reformer. 
Some two years, before, this excellent woman, with eight of her 
sister Nuns, had made their escape from the Cistercian estab- 
lishment of Nimptschen with Luther’s privity; and, after due 
deliberation and consultation with those best qualified to judge 
on both sides, was united to Luther. It proved to be a union, 
on the whole, of great happiness ; and we cannot doubt that it 
carried with it the sanction of the Most High God, who said, 
at our creation, “ It is not good for the man to be alone.” 

The Reformation of religion being fairly established in Saxony 
and the neighbouring regions, and official influence being added 
to personal,—for Luther was made the clerical commissioner for 
the visitation of the district of Saxony, while other districts were 
allotted to his fast friends and most enlightened colleagues, 
including Melancthon,—it might have been expected that the 
remaining years of the great Reformer would be spent in peace, 
in the satisfaction of having gained his object, and in the cons0- 
lidation of his work. But too many elements of discord had been 
set loose by the outburst of the Reformation, to allow matters 
to settle down into quiescence all at once. There were doctrinal 
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questions to be discussed, nearly the whole original movement 
having been confined to the cardinal article of Justification by 
Faith. There were sacramental points to be settled,—the nature, 
value, and mode of operation of baptism and the Lord’s supper. 
There were ecclesiastical difficulties to be met,—the name, status, 
and duties of the new race of Presbyters, who took the place of 
the abolished Priesthood, together with their means of support ; 
the arrangements of schools and charitable foundations, the dis- 
cipline of churches, and the all of perplexing thought, heavy 
care, and toilsome labour, imposed by the utter subversion of the 
state of things which had existed hitherto. To these were added 
straitened circumstances, and the support and care of the 
poor, to whom Dr. Martin seemed to supply the place of a Pro- 
vidence, and all the vicissitudes of wedded life, coupled with the 
personal infirmities, in the shape of frequent and distressing 
illnesses, which harassed his declining years. Nor must we 
omit the political aspect of the Reformation movement, which 
had been more or less its characteristic ever since the wise and 
noble Frederick had openly undertaken the patronage of Luther 
after the Diet of Worms. All these circumstances brought 
complications into affairs, which made them sources of never- 
ceasing anxiety to the Reformer, although they neither robbed 
him of his self-respect, nor of the esteem of others. He still 
laboured in his vocation of Preacher and Professor ; still made it 
his recreation and duty to prosecute the work of translating and 
commenting on the several books of Scripture; still carried on 
his most voluminous correspondence, with almost all men, on 
almost every conceivable topic ; still lashed the Pope’s advocates, 
the Zwickau Doctors, the Anabaptists, and the Helvetians, with 
his whip of scorpions ; and still fought the devil and all his legions 
with that ridicule and scorn which, he says, “is the best and 
easiest means of overcoming the devil.” That he was not 
always successful in resisting the hosts of darkness, is not to be 
wondered at; nor do we find any difficulty in accounting for 
those fearful noises in the head and ears, which he traced to 
Satanicagency. As little difficulty should we find in prescribing 
an effectual cure. Six months at Malvern, with its hydropathic 
regimen, or a lengthened visit to the sea-side, or the grand tour, 
had these been possible, would, without doubt, have banished the 
foul fiend of hypochondria, and Martin would thus have been 
himself again. For the most part,—and we say it with painful 
experience of its truth,—the sound mind resides in the sound body, 
the jewel within being often impaired by the violence done to the 
- casket that enshrines it. In these days of unlimited demand upon 
the powers of public men, and especially upon Preachers of the 
Gospel, we do not think our sanitary prescription inappropriate. 
The Zuinglian disputation at Marpurg, with its unfruitful 
result—the noble Confession of Augsburg, which gave consoli- 
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dation, unity, and respectability to the creed of the Reformed 
Churches,—the League of Smalcald, with its political combi- 
nations,—the Truce of Nuremberg, two years afterward, in 
which it issued,—and the rumours of incipient war upon the 
Protestant Princes too soon ensuing,—bring us on to the 
period when our great Reformer was summoned to lay down the 
arms of his earthly warfare, and enter into rest. He had seen 
much good in his day ; and the evil he had been called to witness 
was only the necessary alloy of earth, and the complement of pro- 
bation. His venerable parents had died in the faith; his muni- 
ficent patron and friend, the Elector, had gone before him ; many 
who had borne the burden and heat of the day had laid down 
the fardel of the flesh ; his own work was over; the Reformation 
was triumphant, to an extent unexpected and most cheering; 
and his family were moderately, not sumptuously, provided for: 
why should he, too, not die? In the beginning of the year 
1546, at Eisleben, the place of his birth, was he unexpectedly 
called to breathe out his spirit into the bosom of his Redeemer. 
He had set out in the middle of January towards Mansfeldt, to 
act as arbitrator in a cause of the Counts of that place against 
the proprietors of furnaces in their territory,—a merciful and 
proper mission. After the vicissitudes of a winter journey, he 
at last reached Eisleben, where he was received by the Counts 
with a noble escort, to testify their courtesy and respect. But 
the venerable man, long a martyr to an excruciating complaint, 
arrived there seriously unwell. This indisposition did not, how- 
ever, prevent his daily attention to the secular business which 
had been the chief occasion of his journey; nor did he neglect 
the special duties of his calling. At the communion table, in 
ordinations, and in preachings, did he labour, his last sermon 
being on those blessed words of our Lord, “ Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
(Matt. xi. 28,)—a most appropriate close to a ministry that had 
been throughout one of rest to the weary soul in Christ from 
the vain devices of men. These closing days of the Reformer, 
devoted to the very last to business, were days of great suffering, 
but days also of most rapturous prayer. Leaving the common 
hall early in the evening, he would retire to his own apartment; 
and there, stationed by the window, gazing upon the wintry 
sky, would he hold audible and impassioned communion with 
the Father of his spirit. That vast expanse of sky was congenial 
to his catholic soul; and those multitudinous stars seemed s0 
many steps to lead his contemplations upward to Him who rules 
them in their courses, and calls them all by name. If he asked 
for life in that prayer, as it is possible, because the life of his life, 
his faithful Catherine, remained behind him at Wittemberg, and 
he would fain see her again, God answered in the right and divine 
sense in which He always answers the prayers of His people, 
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granting that which is best for them: “Thou askedst life of 
Him, and He gave thee length of days, even life for evermore.” 
On the evening of the day before his death, his conversation was 
appropriate,—of death, eternity, and recognition in a future 
state. His last words, thrice repeated, were, “ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit;” and shortly thereafter he fell 
asleep in Jesus, and rested from his labours. 

It would be scarcely appropriate to close this desultory notice 
of the Reformer’s life, without presenting a summary of his 
character. 

There is a wonderful heartiness about Luther, by which we 
mean not merely a warm and impulsive manner, but that 
affectionate quality which the Germans appropriately call “ Herz- 
lichkeit”” His disposition appears of the most genial kind, 
fastening itself, like the ivy, upon every thing around,—loving 
the loveable, and repelling those that were otherwise with 
arms which almost invited their embrace. Never was there a 
man who had more fast friends than Luther,—some won to 
respect by his talents, others by the lofty position which he had 
achieved ; but the largest number were attracted by the open- 
ness and kindness of his own soul. All his intercourse with 
his familiars proves the truth of our assertion, and his volumi- 
nous correspondence, far too voluminous for any thing like 
adequate extract, considering our narrowing space. His thirty 
years’ intimacy with the young Melancthon, the beloved son 
Timothy of our German Paul, without further evidence, may 
be cited in proof of the warmth of Luther’s heart. His regard, 
too, for those who in many ways proved themselves afterwards 
wworthy of it, who disappointed his expectations, and even 
lifted up the heel of opposition against their guardian, father, 
and friend, must not be passed over, proving as it does the 
predominance of heart over head in the genial Doctor. We 
cannot review without great satisfaction his respectful treatment 
of Erasmus, Carlstadt, Zuingle, Jodocus, Usingen, and others, 
m the midst of, and after, great provocation, and sometimes 
no small share of learned abuse on both sides ;—his letters to the 
Pope and the King of England, written in a strain ‘“ humble 
aud suppliant, with pleasant anticipations and pure intentions,” 
after the Reformation had made considerable progress, and was 
a incontrovertible fact ;—his allusion to his venerable father’s 
decease: “ His death has plunged me into deep sorrow, being 
flected not only by nature, but by the most tender love for 
him. And although, strong in the faith of Christ, he fell asleep 
Aweetly in the Lord, nevertheless my sorrow for him, and the 
memory of his most delicious intercourse, shake my whole 
frame ;”»—and, finally, the long chapter of his most happy 
domestic history. Who can read his lively letters to his “ impe- 
tal Katy,” “his lord and mistress Katy,’ (mea dominus, 
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meus domina Ketha,) his “kind and dear lord and master 
Katarina Lutherinn,” and to “Katy Luther die Zollsdorfer 
Doctorinn ;”—his sportive allusions to his children, their ways, 
and plays, and habits, and his pleasant arts for moving their 
affections, and leading them thus on to good; (as illustrative of 
which we may give one sentence from the often-quoted letter to 
his little son Johnnie :-— 

“T know of a beautiful, pleasant garden, where many children go, 
and have little golden coats, and gather from the trees fine apples 
and pears, and cherries and plums; they sing and play, and are 
happy; they have beautiful little horses, with golden bits and silver 
saddles. I asked the owner of the garden whose children these were. 
He replied, ‘ They are the children who love to pray and learn, and 
are good.’ I then said, ‘ Dear Sir, I, too, have a little son, whose 
name is Johnnie Luther. May he not also come into this garden ?’”) 


or, again, witness the deep feeling he showed on the occasion 
of the death of his infant Gretchen, saying of that event,— 

“My little daughter is taken from me, and hath left me with a 
bleeding and almost womanly heart, so sad am I on her account. I 
never thought the heart of a father was so tender toward his children. 
Pray the Lord for me ;””— 


or the agonizing scene of the death of Magdalene, a sweet, 
fading flower of thirteen, when, amid the resignation of the 
submissive believer, nature ‘asserted its claims in the cry, “0 
that we could so die! Such a death I would willingly accept 
even now ! ”—who, we repeat, can trace such lines of emotion 
as these, without feeling assured of the predominance of the 
affections over sucha man? And this was Luther’s bliss, but it 
was also his woe. That very sensitive organization of his soul 
which made him more widely and intensely susceptive of pleasure 
than others from social intercourse and the manifold compa- 
nionships of life, laid him open also to deeper impressions of 
pain from the ever-recurring sorrows and disappointments of 
earth. The self-same ¢entacula that shot the lightning of rap- 
ture through the frame, bore home to the wounded heart from 
every quarter the acute sense of suffering, and drowned the 
soul in a tide of blood and tears. Such was the man, the 
Luther of history, of the circle of friendship, of home,—warm- 
hearted, genial, and loving to a very uncommon degree. 
Intimately associated with this characteristic, and only not 4 
part of it, is the perfect naturalness of the man. One might 
have dreaded that the course of scholastic and monastic discl- 
pline which he had undergone would have eaten out the heart 
of his humanity, and given him a dry, formal, ascetic nature 
instead. But no; the man, genuine, frank, and natural, 
remains in his integrity after the process, just as the dipper 
in the sea, though lost to sight for a while beneath the glassy 
surface, appears again, the self-same man he was. We do not 
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think the monks ever succeeded in overlaying, for even so short 
a time as this illustration would concede, the true character of 
Luther; nor that, in donning cloke and cowl, he ever adopted 
more than the outward badges of his order. That monkish 
duty was indeed strictly done, even to supererogation, and 
monkish austerities practised, while monkish restrictions were 
observed, which the more loosely living among the fraternity dis- 
regarded, we cannot doubt. Of the rigid virtue and pious inte- 
grity of Luther during the long years of his celibate under 
vow, not a syllable has ever been breathed in disparagement : 
nevertheless we are bound to add, the man was never lost in the 
monk. He was not the sneaking, snarling, envious, greedy, 
sensual, and illiterate shaveling which most of the tenants of 
the cloisters were. He came into the clash of public life at 
Wittemberg with all his manhood about him, being -full of 
the sympathies of his kind,—prepared to laugh with the cheer- 
ful, to weep with the woe-worn, to fight with the contentious, 
and to aid the deserving, just as much as if Monkery had never 
baptized him with its unsocial flood. It does the heart good 
to mark how lustily he could scold it with the vituperative, 
bandy nicknames with the geese and asses, the Baalites and 
Babylonians, of the cloister, of which uncomplimentary desig- 
nations the richest assortment might be gathered from his 
writings ; and how, when he had dealt out the roughest mea- 
sure of this kind, and had buffeted his life-long foes to his 
heart’s content, he could indulge in a hearty laugh at the 
exploit, and feel that he loved the fellows none the less for their 
mutual abuse. We find the subject rather provocative of mirth 
in ourselves, when we attempt to realize the explosive merri- 
ment of our unsophisticated Doctor, as he encountered joke 
after joke in the supposititious letters of the “obscure” Domi- 
uicans and Franciscans of Kéln. It must have been rare fun 
to see their style so felicitously taken off, and the nature of 
their communications with each other so admirably travestied, 
that those of less keen noses than their brethren took the 
correspondence for a true bill, and sucked in its garbage like 
Gospel. In all this, Luther would revel with the freedom of 
one who reckoned laughter among the good things which God 
has given His children “richly to enjoy,” but also with the 
uncalculating impulses of a child of nature. He could thus 
laugh boisterously, abuse roundly, cherish ardently, play boy- 
ishly, and eat and drink with the heartiness and liking of one 
who had never been trained to Lenten fare. 

' 8o closely connected with what we have already advanced, 
4 to be almost another side of it, do we consider the deep fund 
of humour in Luther’s character. There never was a highly 
sensitive nature, approaching completeness in its composition, 
which had not its mirth, as well as its melancholy, in super- 
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abundance, and the one not far off the other. In the most 
natural and richly endowed characters, the fountain of humour 
springs fast by the fountain of tears :—Melpomene and Thalia 
were surely more than sisters; they must have been twins :— 
we have ever found it so; nor is our hero an exception. His 
humour is sometimes of the graver and saturnine sort, but most 
commonly playful as the sunbeam which glances from summit 
to summit of the wavelets on a summer sea. We shall give some 
pregnant instances of both, but may, meantime, mention the 
evident cordiality with which he enacted Junker George, the 
cadet of a noble house, in his Patmos of Wartburg. The 
entirely novel garb of slashed doublet and leather jerkin, 
moustache and ringlets, not forgetting “‘ the long sword, saddle, 
bridle,” the imsignia and housings of a belted Knight, must 
have chimed in pleasantly with his humour; and we have no 
doubt he acted the part, in his merrier moods, with a peculiar 
zest and unalloyed satisfaction. 

Dangerous as was the crisis which consigned him to his 
friendly durance, never, certainly, was there a more tolerable 
prison-house than that of Luther, or a more picturesque prison- 
yard, so to speak, than the forests of Thuringia. Right well do 
we remember that Midsummer evening, when first we scaled the 
hill of Wartburg out of the market-place of EKisenach, some two 
hours ere the setting ofthe sun. The choristers of the neigh- 
bouring church were chanting their Vesper Psalm, as we 
threaded our upward road, and the melancholy church music 
harmonized with the drone of the homeward beetle, the bleat of 
the folding flock, the quiet of the provincial town, and the 
temper of our own spirit. Not of Luther the lively did we think, 
in that hour of sober but enthusiastic reflection, but of the 
monk that shook the world, of the zealot that fought with devils. 
Our soul was lost, as we wound our way to that medizval strong- 
hold, in contemplation of the Egyptian bondage, of which our 
deliverer had burst the chains; and how, nevertheless, im 
presence of that tower, a memorial of the freest spirit that ever 
trod God’s earth, the very Vesper Hymn we had heard was 
raised by the merest slaves of the Roman Pontiff; when, on 
reaching the summit, our grave and painful cogitations gave 
place to the rapture of delight, and the languor of our ascent and 
Midsummer travel was exchanged for the freshness of the 
mountain airs and the rest of a bed of thyme. The bees hummed 
for us, the mountain goat bleated our welcome, the fragrant 
breeze fanned our brow and scarce lifted our locks, while God’s 
beautiful creation, in forest-crowned hills, tier after tier, in long 
undulation, swept away into the distance under our gaze. It 

-was a charming sight, and evangelical devotion itself might 
pardon us, if, half worshipping the wild, yet not uncouth, the 
homely, but not repulsive, form of nature, we exclaimed, 
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“Beautiful! how beautiful is all this visible world! how glo. 
rious in its action and itself!” 

If we framed then the not unnatural wish, that, in days of 
Popish persecution, our lot might not be the hissing fires of 
Smithfield, or the devilish tortures of the Inquisition, but the 
friendly custody of Wartburg, this, surely, was no heavy offence 
against the spirit of martyrdom, which could display itself, we 
contend, as well amid the comparative indulgences of his 
palace, and the rough humour of its temporary tenant, as amid 
the conflict of hostile forces, and in the face of an angry Diet. 
Here we learned to relish, as never before, the humour of 
Luther’s subscriptions, as “the Aéronaut,” “the Exile in 
Patmos,” “from the regions of the air,” “from my hermitage,” 
“from among the birds, which sing sweetly among the trees, 
and praise God with all their might, night and day;” and to feel 
how heartily he would enter into the amusements his position 
confined him to,—the chase of the wild deer in the forest, and 
the echo of the winding horn. 

As we ourselves, on other occasions than this, have partaken 
of the venison of the Thuringer Wald, which we have also helped 
to kill, the sport in which weshared gave more vivid embo- 
diment to our idea of Junker George in the chase, at the 
capture, at the death. We doubtless ate, with appetites goaded 
tokeenness .by exercise and fasting, the fawus which were 
children, some degrees removed, of those deer that had fallen 
beneath the fusil of the Monk in hiding. Many an after-hour of 
enjoyment must have been derived to Pastor and Professor Mar- 
tin, from his quondam ré/e of huntsman and squire at Eisenach. 
But, true to the gentle and kindly nature we have claimed for 
him, we find this noble heart, that some would represent as the 
arid monk’s, the unreasoning fanatic’s, or the brutal boor’s, 
ready to weep over the sorrows of the innocent hares he had 
himself entrapped, and anxious to speed their escape from the 
fangs of the dogs that gloated over their destruction. Such an 
incident as this is worth volumes in the depiction of character, 
and gives us such an insight into the internal machinery of the 
man, as satisfies us all is right there. And here we may add, 
that the man who can wantonly injure any of the good creatures 
of God, and wound and distress without cause, must be one 
destitute of the first and last element of God-likeness, which is 
love. Show us the cruel boy, and we will show the brutal and 
overbearing man. But the humour of Luther was as genial as it 
Was broad,—sarcastic, biting at times, as true humour cannot 
fil to be, yet with a larger margin of indulgence for human 
Weakness and folly,—“ frosty, but kindly,” like the hoary head of 
one of nature’s nobles crowning a still youthful heart. Glee- 
some as a schoolboy does Squire George follow the dogs, and 
share in the excitement of the hunt. Yet, on the instant, his 
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heart bleeds for the miserable victim, whom he would rescue 
from his foes; then, unsuccessful, his apt and caustic humour 
finds a picture of the Pope and his myrmidons in the trans- 
action, tracking and destroying the soul which others are 
seeking to save. This is but a spice of that humour which 
pervades Luther’s soul as a very large ingredient in his nature. 
While we would gladly enlarge upon some minor, but obvious, 
traits of the great Reformer’s character, we feel constrained 
to draw to a close with the assertion of his earnest, living, and 
experimental piety. 

This we see, in its incipient stages, in the grace of his well- 
ordered and studious youth, and in the success of his University 
career, together with the general esteem of the learned and 
saintly community of monastic Erfurt. But this, of course, was 
only the dawn of his religious day. The Most High was thus 
drawing him along to that point of enlightenment and decision 
of character, which constitutes our idea of conversion. But let 
us not be mistaken. We do not identify light or knowledge with 
conversion, but merely regard the knowledge of the essentials 
of revealed religion as a necessary step to it, and, when accom- 
panied by an obedient yielding to Divine Grace, necessarily 
leading to it. Luther’s conversion, as we understand it, did 
actually take place in the Augustinian Monastery of Erfurt, in 
consequence of his more familiar acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures, obtained in the library of the cloister. There were 
gracious intimations, before this, of a divine work’ having begun 
in his soul, in the regularity of his previous life, together with 
- that remarkable expression, the conclusion evidently of a-long 
struggle, “ Blessed St. Anne, I will be a monk!” But, hedged 
in by superstitious observances ‘and defective religious teaching 
hitherto, the poet’s wail over the student’s lot,— 

“ Ah! few can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where fame’s proud temple shines from ‘far,’”— 
might be repeated, with tenfold emphasis over the difficulty, to 
a slave of Popery, of ever breaking his way out of his degrading 
captivity into intellectual and religious freedom. But the en- 
trance of God’s word gave the light which Luther wanted. The 
perplexity of his previous inquiry, “If it’ be so, why am | 
thus?” was solved, but. not without many a struggle. The 
chains with which his soul was held down in ignoble bondage 
to the bodily exercises and will-worship of human devising, were 
rent by the angel of God’s word; and Luther learnt, to his 
dismay, in part, as well as to his delight, that all the service of his 
past days stunk in the nostrils of Him ‘who “delighteth notm 
the strength of the horse, and taketh no pleasure in the legs of a 
man ;” whose true temple is the heart, and whose only acceptable 
service is that of the spirit,—simple, upright, sincere. But this 
was not learned all at once, He was first to exhaust every 
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human prescription for obtaining peace of conscience, ere he 
followed that divine one which conferred “the peace of God that 
passeth all understanding.” The novitiate, the irrevocable vow, 
the diaconate, Priest’s orders, together with the most approved 
recipes of the pontifical pharmacopeeia, fastings, mortifications, 
reiterated mass and orison,—all that could crucify the flesh, and 
all that could degrade the spirit,—these were tried, in the earnest 
desire of obtaining salvation and ease of conscience, but in vain ; 
yet does this persevering use of the alleged remedy prove the 
sincerity of the patient beyond a doubt. Had there been a 
styptic in these for the wounds of a bleeding conscience, Luther 
had never left the Church of Rome; and, if any earnest soul 
could find peace of conscience in the use of these, surely Luther 
had done so; for, from homeopathic dose up to most liberal 
electuary, and this for years, he had eagerly swallowed eve 

nostrum of his spiritual physicians. But thanks be to God for 
His unspeakable gift! the spirituality of God’s service loomed at 
length upon his eager vision, a speck at first, a cloud as it had 
been no bigger than a man’s hand ; but it swelled to his eye, till 
it filled the whole field of sight, to the exclusion of all besides, 
and at length burst, in all the richness of its consolation, 
upon his soul, bathing that weary and comfortless soul in the 
very bliss of Heaven. From the moment in which Luther recog- 
nised the cardinal truth of revealed religion, that man is to believe 
something—for the natural man’s first and haunting thought 
is, that he must do something—for his salvation, the Reformer 
resigned himself to be saved in God’s way, and virtually said,— 

“*Tis done—the great transaction’s done, 
I am my Lord’s and He is mine ; 
He drew me and I follow’d on, 
Charm’d to confess the voice divine.” 

“Straightway I felt,” these are his own words, “as if I were 
born anew ; it was as if I had found the door of Paradise thrown 
wide open.” The same earnest, but now enlightened, piety 
governed his pastoral and professional labours at Wittemberg. 
His homilies, his lectures, were full of the unction and warmth 
of the Gospel of love; no wonder, then, that the churches and 
the lecture-rooms were full. ‘The common people heard him 
gladly,” for he spoke from his own heart to theirs. He spoke 
of common sins and sorrows, common hopes and fears, common 
aspirations and yearnings; of daily life, its cares and consola- 
tons; of earth, how religion made it like heaven; of heaven, as 
familiarly as if it were earth. O how different all this, so human, 
%0 divine, from the rags and tatters of all that bore the name of 
religion at that day,—the frowzy relics, the filthy mendicants, 
the silly penance, the rosary, the Latin prayer,—dry chips of a 
Worthless formalism to feed a hungry soul! And the people felt 
it so; therefore ran they after their dear Doctor, owning him 
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“a great power of God,”—“a man” who, flashing the experience 
of his own soul into theirs, “told them all things that ever 
they did.” And the students felt in his presence a freshness of 
teaching, which the categories of Aristotle, and the digests of the 
scholastics, and the common-places of the Fathers, never could, 
and never did, supply. They stood before a man of very un- 
common native power and talent, abilities cultivated with con- 
scientious zeal, and under the control of a stimulus to which 
they, in their darkness and immaturity, were yet, to a great 
degree, strangers,—the impulse of a lofty purpose and earnest re- 
ligious feeling. It was no mere child’s play for him to lecture; 
for he ransacked all books in all languages that could shed light 
on his chief text-book, the Volume of Truth; schooling himself, 
while teaching others,— 


“From morn till noon, from noon to dewy eve.” 


Nor were his sermons the husks of a kiln-dried theologism, but 
the finest of the wheat, bread from God’s own table, for God’s 
children, delivered with an unction and reality, with the tears 
that melt and the authority that appals, which made each ho- 
mily a heart-quake. Amid these multiplied labours and harass- 
ing duties, that wore down his spirits and his health,—“ preacher 
in the cloister, reader at table, daily parish preacher, director of 
studies, Vicar, inspector of sundry secularities, lecturer on Paul, 
commentator on the Psalms, ever occupied, more or less, with a 
most burdensome correspondence,—letters on the table, benches, 
footstools, desks, windows, cases, boards,—lctters full of inquiries, 
complaints, causes, petitions, thanks, warnings,” &c. &c., besides 
printings, publishings, pamphleteerings, translations, commen- 
tations and postillations, journeys, family affairs, and the whole 
weight of the Reformation thrown upon his shoulders to a great 
degree,—what sustained Luther’s soul, amid all these, but a ma- 
turing and ripening, and, as it ever was, a most sincere and 
earnest, sense of personal religion? When, too, the great conflict 
began in earnest with Rome, and that unscrupulous power en- 
listed the secular arm, as usual, on its side, and sought to crush 
the champion of the armies of the living God, who came against 
its ranks with nothing beyond the few pebbles from the brook of 
Holy Writ, what armed his soul with the holy boldness which 
breathes its defiance in the following trumpet strain? 


“ Kin feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Ein gute Wehr und Waffen,” w.8.w. 


“ A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He’ll help us clear from all the ill 
That hath us now o’ertaken. 
The ancient Prince of hell 
Hath risen with purpose fell ; 
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Strong mail of craft and power 
He weareth in this hour ; 
On earth is not his fellow. 


“With force of arms we nothing can, 

Full soon were we down-ridden ; 

But for us fights the proper Man, 
Whom God Himself hath bidden, 

Ask ye, Who is this same ? 

Christ Jesus is His name, 

Lord of Tsebaoth’s Son : 

He, and no other one, 
Shall conquer in the battle. 


“ And were this world all devils o’er, 

And watching to devour us, 

We lay it not to heart so sore— 
They cannot overpower us. 

And let the Prince of ill 

Look grim as e’er he will, 

He harms us not a whit. 

For why? His doom is writ— 
A word shall quickly slay him. 


“‘God’s word, for all their craft and force, 

One moment will not linger, 

But, spite of hell, shall keep its course— 
’T is written by His finger. 

And though they take our life, 

Goods, honour, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small ; 

These things shali vanish all,— 
The City of God remaineth.” 

What armed him with such trust in God, and fearlessness of 
Popes and Princes, devils and men? What but the solid assurance 
which his personal convictions furnished him, that he was a par- 
doned, adopted, and regenerated child of God? We shall be 
excused, we trust, interpolating the remark suggested by the allu- 
sion in this sacred lyric to circumstances of threatening danger, 
that, as this tells us in what perilous times it was composed, so 
are many of the separate petitions and entire forms of prayer in 
the service-book of our National Church full of the like indications. 
We shall but specify, contenting ourselves with the hint,that most 
sweet and consolatory prayer in the Litany, commencing, “O God, 
merciful Father, that despisest not the sighing of a contrite heart, 
. hor the desire of such as be sorrowful,” &c., &c. In like man- 
her, most of the letters and hymns of Luther bespeak danger, 
either incident or imminent; and circumstances like these they 
Were, which led to his choice of particular Psalms as favourites, 
such as the forty-sixth and the hundred-and-eighteenth. Of this 
latter he writes, in a dedication: “It is my Psalm; the one I 
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love. Though all the Psalms and the ‘whole Bible are very dear 
to me, as my only consolation and life, still I am beyond measure 
attached to this Psalm, so that I may appropriately call it mine. 
For it has often done me great service, and helped me out ef many 
sore troubles, when neither Emperors, Kings, sages, nor saints, 
could have helped me.” That, in fact, his life hung im jeopardy 
every hour, after the year 1521 and the Diet of Worms, was pal- 
pable to all Christendom ; and that Luther was himself reconciled 
to such a state of things, is clear on his own frequent testimony: 
but he bore it all in the strength of a divine faith. His obliga. 
tions to his Saviour made every sacrifice, even the last and 
greatest,—that of life—light and inconsiderable :-— 


“IT am adebtor to Jesus Christ, who has said to me, ‘ I will show him 
how great things he must suffer for my name’s sake.’ Such is His holy 
will. The more men are enraged, the more confidence I will have. 
My wife and children are provided for, my lands, houses, and goods 
are all set in order, my réputation and nate are already torn and man- 
gled, and only a frail body remaineth. I know that the word of Christ 
hath ever been of such a sort, that he who would maintain it, must 
with the Apostles forsake all things, and stand in waiting for death 
every hour. If it were not so; it would not approve itself to be the 
word of Christ. It was purchased with death; it was promulgated with 
death ; it has been maintained with death hitherto ;, and so must it be 
to the end. Thus our very enlisting was the enlisting to blood.” 


This was written in 1517, long ere he thought of marriage ; but 
the language employed, when writing in such a believing and 
martyr spirit, betrays his peculiar humour, while it illustrates the 
vigour of his piety. 

It would be wrong in us to withhold from a fresh circle of 
readers the exquisite illustration of the simplicity of trust. with 
which a child of God relies upon the power and goodness of his 
Heavenly Father, while a cavilling spirit: looks for sensible com- 
forts.. The passage we ‘shall quote. further illustrates that 
communion with God, maintained through the stars of heaven, 
which the poetical soul of Luther felt in a\peculiar way, and 
which gave wings to his piety, and led his thoughts, in lowliest 
devotion, to the throne of the Highest :-— 

*T arose last ‘night, in the middle of the night, and looked forth 
from my window. ' I ‘saw the stars and the’ great areh of heaven sus- 
tained, without my being able to perceive the: pillars upon which the 
Master Builder had supported it ; yet it fell not.'There are those who 
seek after the pillars which support the vault, and would fain feel them 
with their hands, and, as. they cannot grasp them, they are filled with 
terror, lest. the heavens should fall, unless they help to support them. 


Again :— 


“T have seen the clouds, with so many barrels of water in them, 
floating over my head like a suspended ocean. Nevertheless, the heavy 
clouds did not fall; for underneath them 'I discerned a light rainbow 
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sustaining them ; and dense as were the clouds, they rested safely upon 
it, Let us not fear that. the arch will fall, and the waters descend like 
aflood. That arch may seem to us a frail thing, and the clouds heavy, 
but God will maintain the weakest creature’s strength.” 


The piety of Luther is radiant in the domestic circle; for no 
practical duty of religion did he there leave undone. Further to 
clear the views of his wife on the subject of the unscriptural doc- 
trines of Romanism, and to show her more fully the way of a sin- 
ner’s acceptance with God, to bring up his children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, to make religion a life in his 
household more than an observance, he devoted his daily cares. 
How dearly he loved his family, while he looked upon their 
interests gprigioaly more than naturally, let his whole history 
prove. His life in the house was eminently a life of faith. He 
could say of his beloved ones, in the prospect of separation, “ If 
there is a God, we shall live not only here, but where He liveth 
also. He; who created me, will be the Father of my son, the 
Husband of my wife, the Ruler of the people, the Preacher of 
ny ‘parish, and will be, after I am dead, more and better to 
them than while I'am alive.” “ I-wouid not have matters in my 
hand,” said he, im reference to another business, “nor would it 
be best. I have had much in my own hand, and lost all, and 
saved nothing. But what I put out of my hands, that have I 
secured and- saved. ‘Should it be according to thy mind?’” 
The simplicity of a. filial trust shines through the glass of such 
utterances as these. 

But while thus accrediting the piety of Luther, the great 
leader of the Reformation of religion in the sixteenth century, 
we by no means bind ourselves to the approval of all his senti- 
ments on’ all ‘subjects, nor of all his measures at all times. 
From some’ of them, in fact, we must explicitly dissent, without 
disparagement, be it distinctly understood, to the integrity of 
his character and the genuineness of his religion, admitting only 
the’ default of -his judgment. We believe that Carlstadt and 
the Anabaptists, ‘Zuingle and the' Swiss School of Reformers, 
had got ‘hold! of truths, both social and scriptural, which the 
less advanced indoctrination, or the tenacious prejudices, of 
luther forbade his receiving, to the prejudice, as we believe, of 
his creed, of his comfort, and of his communion. 

’ But, while we allow the liberality of our nineteenth-century 
indulgence to plead in extenuation of the views of even the 
mistaken men of ‘Luther’s day, surely the Reformer himself is 
- entitled tobe ‘measured by the same rule of allowance. The 
heretics of those days we have learned to consider less heretical 
than they were deemed by their contemporaries : judged by the 
same law, Luther may be regarded as less violent, bigoted, and 
Aatinomian, than Hallam and others have represented him to be. 

the coarseness of his’ denunciations he was probably equalled 
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by many a professor of classical Billingsgate in those days, who, 
because he occupied a less prominent position than Luther, 
has not had his delinquencies of this class so fully recorded. In 
bigotry there was generally little to choose between party and 
party, who, in the warmth of their zeal, would each have 
enjoyed the roasting of their opponents, as readily as of their 
books; while, on the score of practical morality, and personal 
and entire dedication to the interests of truth and virtue, the 
whole life of the Reformer gives the lie to the charge of Anti- 
nomianism. Very, very far indeed does he fall short of our ideal 
of a Reformer, owning more of the sturdy virtues of the peasant 
and iconoclast, than of the gentle, persuasive, and philosophic 
reasoner,whose doctrine falls soft as the rain, and distils imper- 
ceptibly as the dew. But it must be remembered that’ he had 
rough work to do, which a softer temperament had probably 
shrunk from, or proved itself unequal to. Melancthon more 
nearly approaches our visionary notion of what a Christian Evan- 
gelist should be, in order to be all-winning and all-convincing; - 
but it must never be forgotten, that, while Melancthon appears 
to have had the more exact, and probably more extensive, scho- 
larship of the two, he never did make the public figure and 
impression which his illustrious colleague did. Luther was the 
great artist who chiselled the wonderfvl creations out of the 
marble, God-likenesses that every eye recognised at once; while 
Melancthon, with pumice and pounce, was apt at polishing the 
surface,—the highest reach of his skill. Melancthon added the 
grace, but Luther achieved the work, in all its essential features, 
as none, without qualities somewhat resembling his, could have 
done. Warriors in deadly fight do not buffet each other with blown 
bladders, nor fence with foils; even women, when they would 
fight, must turn Amazons: so the earnestness of Luther’s soul, 
and tlie deadliness of the fray, must plead his excuse, if, in some 
of his harangues or publications, he expressed himself with 
unholy heat, or demagogic virulence. Erasmus calls his strain at 
times excessive and truculent, “Docet Lutherus—atrociter.” 
We do not defend, but condemn, this ; only suggesting, in miti- 
gation of judgment, the temper of the times, which was of the 
ungentle sort, and the great provocation which the Reformer 
received. 

It now only remains that we say one word on the intellectual 
character of Luther. This must have come out, with more or 
less distinctness, in the course of our previous delineation. He 
may have been inferior, in the accuracy and range of his scholar- 
ship, to Erasmus, and never possessed the acute and systematic 
theology of a Calvin; never owned the profundity of thought of 
a Pascal in later days, nor the transparent metaphysics of a Locke: 
nevertheless, he was a man of large and inventive mind,—seen 
the exuberance of his style, and the multiplicity of his works,—and 
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a man of highly respectable attainments besides. It is worthy of 
note, that while Mr. Hallam contrives to leave the impression, 
upon the mind of the reader of his most scholarly and valuable 
digest of the History of Literature, that Luther was not a com- 
prehensive scholar, he yet does not say so, but only that he was 
not much “concerned for the interests of literature ;” unless, 
indeed, that be the meaning of the words which immediately fol- 
low,—“ None had he himself, save theological,’’—an oracle of sin- 
gular ambiguity. Ifit mean that Luther had not an acquaintance 
with the poets and prose-writers of antiquity, it is simply untrue, 
as Virgil, Statius, Quintilian, Cicero, and Aristotle, were favourite 
studies and class-books with our Doctor, at one period or other of 
his history ; and if these, then kindred and related works,—other 
poets, philosophers, and rhetoricians. On the other hand, if 
Hallam means that Luther had comparatively little interest in 
classical, as distinct from theological, studies, such assertion is 
only comparatively true; for while in his own classes and 
special calling, through obvious propriety and necessity, all 
other studies were made subordinate to that of divinity, he 
urges upon Melancthon the indoctrination of youth in the 
most liberal course of liberal studies. Representations, therefore, 
such as this of Hallam, must be taken with an ample margin of 
allowance, when made of the most powerful, convincing, and 
fluent speaker of Latin and German of his day, to whose 
more elaborate and polished orations Princes and Courts 
gave a charmed attention, while on his popular harangues the 
people hung, as if they would eat the words as they fell from 
his lips. If his works are destitute of learned allusions to an 
observable degree, it must be borne in mind, that the common 
people would have little sympathy with such; that the pedantry 
of the Ciceronian sciolists was one of the laughing-stocks of the 
day; and that the Latin language was in some sort the special 
property of that Rome out of which he sought to drag the 
people. The great instrument in Luther’s hand for effecting 
this, and consolidating his Reformed Church on a national basis, 
was by the liberal use of the national language, national idioms, 
illustrations, and literature. In this, then, did Luther act wisely, 
whether his classical endowments were great or little ; and that 
they were rather the former than the latter, his education, 
station, influence, and pyramid of publications, attest. Luther 
Was great and good,. measure him upon what scale we please,— 


intellectually, morally, and religiously, personally and socially. 


There were Reformers before and after him; and many distin- 
guished ones in his day: but Luther was the Reformer. Would 
the advocates. of the Papacy stigmatize the Reformation? they 
blacken Luther. Would the friends of the Reformation implead 
its necessity? they instance Luther. He stands out from the 
Canvass, the leading figure in the composition, be the group 
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never sO numerous or imposing, which is clustered round him, 
As distinctly as the victories of the Peninsula are ascribed to 
Wellington, though able Generals and stout brigades really 
fought the battles, and swept the field ; so when the Hero of 
the Reformation is sought, passing by the. hosts of other great 
but inferior names, we feel that we are justified by all the facts 
of history, when we instinctively reply,—LuTHER. 
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Come what may, there is no country in Europe more fit to be 
the theatre of great events and the home of a great nation, 
than the Spanish Peninsula. The excellence of its climate is 
recorded by writers of remote ages; and if its highways were 
not almost impracticable because of neglect, and infested by 
robbers, English tourists would be witnesses at this day, that 
the encomiums of the ancients were not extravagant, And we 
may almost forgive the Spanish expositors of Homer, who 
believe that their country supplied the ideal of Elysium,— 
a land where golden-haired Rhadamanthus dwelt, where men 
enjoyed the most easy and healthy life, where snows and tem- 
pests never were excessive, nor floods desolating, but ocean sent 
them gentle and refreshing breezes. In truth of prose, we may 
confidently say, that the soil only awaits the labour of husband- 
men, protected by good laws and an honest administration, to 
yield the heaviest harvests and the richest crops ; for even noW 
the Valencian gardens, the luxuriant country around Granada, 
and the vineyards of Andalusia, seeming still to retain the foot- 
prints of Moorish industry, attest the capabilities of the land im 
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an age yet to come, when despotism shall no longer blight, but 
“the earth shall yield her increase.” 

At the same time that a'wretched policy, an outrageous pro- 
tectionism in favour of colonial mines, worked by American 
slaves, forbade the slayes at home to open the veins of mineral 
wealth that lay uritouched beneath their feet, the traveller, as he 
crossed the Sierra Morena, or almost any of the Cordilleras, 
might see the upheaved sttata, deft open, as if to exhibit sam- 
ples of hidden treasure, painted with metallic oxides. You may 
see them now. No-~pestiferous marshes encroach upon the vast 
area of that Peninsula, breathing death, as in Italy; but noble 
rivers, with their tributary streams, abundantly supply water, 
bien trabajada, as the Spaniard tells you, purified by agitation 
in its rapid courses, not stagnating turbid in sluggish, dyke-like 
channels, but distilled from the silvery heights of mountains 
where snow never fails, and, flowing cool from each od@ap 
dpovpns, each “terrestrial bosom,” renders a healthful draught 
free to the poorest, pledging the good-will of Him whose gifts 
are never stinted, and'who has not yet forsaken’ the generous 
race that clings to its maternal soil with a tenacious love of 
country. Health and abundance ‘are thus prepared for the 
inhabitants in a happier, and perhaps not far distant, age. 

Harbours, no léss magnificent than safe, hollowed out as by 
the hand of Prescience, are distributed’ on the coasts, both on 
the Mediterranean!‘ and the Atlantic, ready for vast fleets, when- 
ever a newly-created commerce shall collect them. What can 
be more grand, for example, than the bay of Vigo? yet what 
more pitiable than the collection ‘of habitations that bears the 
name of towh, and’ appeals ‘by its poverty for compassion to the 
intelligent foreigner who gets a sight of it from the mail-boat 
that puts ‘in’ there dn ‘the ‘outward or the homeward voyage ? 
The sherry wine ‘from ‘Kerez de la Frontera, the raisins from 
Barcelona and ‘Malaga, 'the honey, the olive oil, the cargoes of 
oranges ‘that’ every’ season “float dowii the Guadalquivir, the 
silk, the ‘merino: ‘wools, the quicksilver, the lead, products of 
all’ the kingdoms’ of ‘nature in best quality, yet-im quantity 
ind’ in variety inimeasurably less’ than should ‘be, assure us, 
3 a’ moment’s consideration, that’ Spain must have a fruitful 


The: soil yields: almost: every known production, and there are 
vineyards in nearly: all. the ‘provinces. , Wheat, maize, rice, olives, 
hemp, flax, cotten,, sugar, coffee, indigo, and madder, are all raised, 
yen with the. most: slovenly cultivation, The orange, the lime, the 
mulberry, the cork-tree, and many varieties of fruit and timber trees, 
all thrive in great perfection. The bees yield abundance of wax and 
honey ; the sheep produce the finest wool, and the worm the best 
cant of silk. 

“The mineral riches of Spain ‘arevery great; by many considered 
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superior to those of any country in Europe. In gold, silver, and 
quicksilver, they are so. They also yield salt, coal, iron, cobalt, load. 
stone, sulphur, arsenic, copperas, antimony, &c., in great plenty.” * 
Yet the condition of the people betrays a depth of poverty 
that is truly startling. While the citizen of Cadiz or Madrid 
wraps himself in a superfine mantle, and draws down an exqui- 
sitely fine kid glove upon his knuckles to leave part of a white 
hand open to attract your observation, and the dark-eyed 
beauty, draped in richest lace and silk, seems to be superior to all 
household cares, you are to be told that underneath capa and man- 
tilla there is not likely to be much more than empty pocket, 
craving stomach, and rags. In the market-place, on the ala- 
meda, and especially at the church-doors, there is beggary, and 
often unblushing nakedness. Robbery every where,—on the 
highway, in the office of “ Public Security,” and in the depart- 
ments of state; at the altar, and at the Custom-house, there is 
robbery going on every day, and every hour of the day. Truth 
is deemed impossible, and justice can scarcely be had, unless 
you pay the price for it. * But all this notwithstanding, you ever 
and anon feel that you are surrounded by a noble people. Give 
the highwayman a few kind words and a few dollars, and he 
repays you with a severe sort of courtesy that often discloses a 
grand soul; and if he sees that he has fleeced you too painfully, 
he will even give you back enough to pay your way onward by 
the next diligence. Do business in a vulgar way, and you will 
be cheated, as of course; but cast yourself upon the honour of a 
Spaniard, and he rises before you a new creature, a man whom 
you might trust with your fortune and your life. Play the 
gentleman, look down upon the poor man you meet, and you 
may count on retaliation by the earliest opportunity ; but show 
him courtesy, and speak respectfully of Spain, and you have 
unlocked the treasury of his benevolence. Dare to insult the 
bandit, and you are a dead man ; break bread with him, and he 
becomes your guardian. Surely so chivalrous a people cannot 
be doomed to everlasting barbarism ; and a land that in some 
spots flows with milk and honey, and “ out of whose hills thou 
mayest dig brass,” is not always to be cursed with barrenness. 
It is not for a little that nature encloses that realm with the 
sublime barrier of the Pyrenees and the waters of two seas, nearly 
isolating it from the perturbations of Europe, and marking it away 
from all other nations. Once this was a great nation. We need 
not recite proofs from history, with which every one is familiar; 
but it is worth while to note that a single visit is enough to show 
that there were ages when wealth and power found here extraor- 
dinary development. Cathedrals, palaces, castles, monasteries, 
rise to the view in magnitude, and in beauty, too, that show how 
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large funds must have been expended, in times not very remote, 
on the abodes of superstition and of authority. Edifices of native 
marble, reared by domestic or colonial wealth, are adorned 
with works of native artists: wherefore, it is evident that, when 
Spain was in her glory, she could shut her doors upon the 
world, and adorn herself within, unseen, and without a noisy 
fame: but now, the doors being not yet opened by the hands of 
liberty and enterprise, but only dropping from their hinges in 
decay, just manage to get inside, and you will find her starving 
with hunger, yet robed in state. 

There are her cities, ocupying the same sites, and bearing the 
same names; and there are old families, and populations un- 
tainted by mixture of foreign blood, since times when the Goth, 
the Arab, and the Jew were naturalized. There are houses built 
by Moors and Moriscoes, of such strength that they have with- 
stood the ill usage of four centuries. There is the great Mosque 
of Cordova, now a cathedral; and the Giralda of the Moors, in 
Seville, now a church-tower; and the Alcazar, now a sort of 
Hotel de Ville ; and the Alhambra, at Granada,—still erect, with 
roofs on. But all the grandeur of architecture is antique. No- 
thing great has been constructed for many generations, perhaps 
excepting only the Cathedral of Cadiz. And as for the greater 
part of even these edifices, they still bear marks of incomplete- 
ness, A wing is wanting, or, like the Victoria Tower in our new 
palace at Westminster, a tower is unfinished. And these marks 
of incompleteness are so numerous, and so conspicuous, that one 
might almost fancy there was a time when a knell of perdition 
thrilled through the land, and struck all things into sudden petri- 
faction ;—for so they stand, just as if the springs of action were 
all simultaneously stiffened. Performance, in this day, there is 
none ; unless, perhaps, we must speak of some attempted railways 
and some steam navigation on the coast ; but these things are not 
Spanish. The capital is English, the skill is English ; merely the 
permission to invest the capital and to exercise the skill,—that is, 
undoubtedly, Spanish. And yet there is no people on the face of 
the earth better able to frame a project. They can scheme to 
admiration ; they are ever creating—on paper—companies, enter- 
prises, laws. But the company cannot agree; the enterprise 
waits for authorization or for capital ; the law was made well, but 
the people that would keep it, or enforce it, are not yet born. 
The present race is proverbially inventive and unpractical ; 
but its creations are only those chdteaux en Espagne. 

Here we might specify the causes of this wretched state of 
' things, but the labour would be tedious, and is hardly requisite. 
All the world knows how despotism, regal and sacerdotal, has 
blighted this glorious Peninsula, and made it little better than a 
desolation. But if any reader wishes to look into a mass of illus- 
trative details that lies before us, he may peruse the following 
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view of Spain at the close of the last century, written during 
the reign of the feeble Ferdinand VII. 


“Exclusive of about a fourth of the population, composed of persons 
living on their property without doing any thing, Spain, according to 
the census of 1797, contained 100,000 individuals existing as smugglers, 
robbers, pirates, and assassins, escaped from prisons or garrisons ; about 
40,000 officers appointed to capture these, and having an understand. 
ing with them; nearly 300,000 servants, of whom more than 100,000 
were unemployed and left to their shifts; 60,000 students, most of whom 
begged, or rather extorted charity, at night, on the pretence of buying 
books. And if to this melancholy list we add 100,000 beggars, fed by 
60,000 monks, at the doors of their convents, we shall find that, at the 
period referred to, there existed in Spain nearly 600,000 persons who 
were of no use whatever in agriculture or the mechanical arts, and who 
were only calculated to prove dangerous to society. Lastly, having 
made these and other necessary deductions, we find that there then 
remained 964,571 day-labourers, 917,197 peasants, 310,739 artizans 
and manufacturers, and 34,339 merchants, to sustain, by their produe- 
tive exertions, 11,000,000 of inhabitants. These results, which, muta- 
tis mutandis, are as applicable at the present day as at the time 
when they were deducted, exhibit a state of society so radically corrupt 
and debased, as to render all hopes of its regeneration very nearly 
desperate.” * 


How could it be otherwise? Monkery, covert infanticide, 
expatriations for political offences, and a silent leakage of emigra- 
tion, through fear, disgust, and poverty, wasted the population ; 
and they waste it still. The monks alone, to say nothing of the 
secular Clergy, are said to have possessed half the landed property 
of Spain, which, held in their sterilizing grasp, yielded nothing 
to promote the agriculture and commerce of the kingdom. And, 
then, the religion dominant finished the work of degradation. 
Yet the degradation was not absolute. Virtue lingers here and 
there, but in isolation and privacy, unable to achieve any great 
or public work. For enterprise there is no capital, for investment 
there is no credit. Man, dealing with man, is jealous of his 
point of honour ; but raise him to a public station, and the sense 
of propriety that restrained him heretofore, vanishes as if it never 
had been. Singly, the Spaniard is liberal; but, under its 
wretched monarchy, what nation can seem to be more fearful of 
tolerance and charity? One by one, they are all patriots; yet 
Cabinets have not been found to work long enough together for 
the conservation of their country. 

Here we must pause. We have spoken with some knowledge 
of our subject, and have generalized with confidence ; but while 
the last sentence conveys a censure which most persons will think 
to be deserved, we fear that it is too severe, and must, there- 
fore, proceed to survey, somewhat in detail, the history of later 
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Spanish revolutions, with their successes and their failures. Re- 
volutions, be it observed, are not to be hastily condemned as evil. 
They do not occur in states that are well established and well 
governed, but are the natural consequence of radical or adminis- 
trative defects, and therefore must be regarded as indicating a 
condition of political decay, when the commonwealth, through 
its intrinsic badness, falls into ruin; or when, by an effort, or a 
succession of efforts, to rid itself of what is evil, it advances 
towards a condition of prosperity and power. The kingdoms of 
ancient Spain are examples of the former kind. They were so 
unsettled and so troubled, for centuries previous to their incorpo- 
ration under one crown, that a historian of the Peninsula,* from 
711 to 1526, took for the title of his work, “ History of the Revo- 
lutions of Spain.” ‘Whether the changes which the Spanish 
nation has undergone since the beginning of the present century 
are of the same kind, leading to a fusion of Spain and Portugal, 
or more like the glorious Revolution of 1688, which raised 
England to pre-eminence in Europe, we would not dogmatically 
say, because the event alone can show. If Spain possessed the 
benefit of evangelical religion, like England, our confidence in 
many excellent qualities of the people would induce us to regard 
these movements as presages of an eventual deliverance ; but, in 
the absence of such an element of renovation, we confess our- 
selves painfully and most reluctantly compelled to the confession 
of a doubt. 

The last series of Spanish revolutions began in the year 1806. 
Nothing could exceed the pusillanimity of Charles IV., his 
family, and his Court. Ferdinand IV., of Naples, brother of 
the Spaniard, was tumbled from his throne by Napoleon Buona- 
parte ; but Spain could do no more than passively refrain from 
acknowledging Joseph, whom his brother had sent to play the part 
of King at Naples. Charles and his Court ventured not to emit 
asingle breath of disaffection towards the new Emperor of the 
French, whom they regarded with a sort of political reverence 
that proved their own imbecility; and, while the Neapolitan 
Ferdinand mourned his degradation, the Spanish Charles was 
but too proud to profess himself the humble and subservient 
ally of the imperial usurper. No more of a King than the 
sunplest arriero that drove his mule to market, he confided the 
reins of government to one Godoy, “ Prince of the Peace,”—for 
such was the designation of a high officer of State,—and aban- 
doned himself to a life of blank inoccupation. Godoy saw which 


. ofthe two masters would be likely to pay highest wages at last, 


and tried to manage his affairs in such a manner, as to be 
prepared for the second when the first should fall.: Napoleon 
honoured the crowned sluggard at Madrid with the title of 
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ally,” and, as such, received from him armed contingents for 
the prosecution of his war. Spanish troops, for example, were 
embarked for Tuscany, to guard the new kingdom of “ Etruria,” 
in conjunction with the French. Meanwhile Godoy longed to 
assure Napoleon of his willingness to promote imperial interests 
in Spain, but knew not how to venture on so critical an over- 
ture. To this end he maintained an agent in Paris, under the 
character of broker, one Eugenio Izquierdo,—a veritable deft. 
handed Ambassador; but Izquierdo tried in vain to gain the 
confidence of Napoleon, who heard his protestations of good-will, 
and gave good promises, but shunned negotiation, until the 
French exchequer was exhausted by the outlay for conducting 
vast military operations. Then the Emperor caused it to be 
intimated to Izquierdo, that Godoy should be rewarded with his 
particular consideration, if he would help him with a loan. The 
broker jumped with joy, promised at once twenty-four millions 
of francs from the Spanish treasury; and the “ Prince of the 
Peace” no sooner heard of the transaction, than he produced the 
money from the Caja de Consolidacion of Madrid, and induced 
poor Charles IV. to appoint his own traitor of a broker as Pleni- 
potentiary at Paris, for the conclusion of a treaty between the 
two nations. The treaty, however, was never made; for Napo- 
leon always evaded the conclusion of it, and, instead of the hoped- 
for union between the two Sovereigns, a party artfully got up 
in France, proposed the expulsion of the Bourbons from the 
throne of Spain; and in the Escurial that event was prepared 
by getting up an obscure schism between the courtiers, with 
Godoy at the head of one party, and Ferdinand, Prince of the 
Asturias, and Heir-Apparent to the Crown, at the head of the 
other. 

In this occasion of a fall Napoleon rejoiced, and his confiden- 
tial emissaries were careful to promote the strife, and so to 
manage the camarilla, that every dispute should in some way be 
made subservient to French policy. Our limits will not permit 
us to dive into the depths of those palace altercations ; but we 
must not overlook the fact that, while Godoy and Izquierdo 
made themselves sure of the Emperor, as they thought, the 
former promising himself a crown,—perhaps of Portugal,—and 
the latter seating himself, by anticipation, in the highest places 
of the empire, Napoleon was outwitting all parties; and an 
agent of his own, M. de Beauharnais, in quality of Ambassador, 
was in secret communication with the Prince Royal, whom he 
tempted into a secret correspondence with Buonaparte, by pro- 
mise of marriage with his daughter, if he would but ask her 
hand, and thus confirm the union of the two sovereignties,—® 
young Bourbon with a daughter of the First Consul! The Canon 
Escdéiquiz, former tutor of the Prince, acted as confidential mes- 
senger between him and Beauharnais; and he specially laboured 
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to bring about the disgrace of Godoy, whom Asturias hated, 
and of whom, also, Buonaparte would be now happy to get rid, 
in order that he might ply his intrigues on the Royal Family 
alone, without the embarrassment of a clever and cunning 
aspirant after higher favours than it would suit him to bestow. 
And at the same time that he was in correspondence with the 
Prince Royal, whom he encouraged to hope that his father 
would be dethroned, and he, husband of the Imperial Princess, 
set upon the throne, he was also in correspondence with Charles 
himself, asking for a supply of additional troops, and actually 
succeeded in marching 14,000 (including the former contingents) 
out of Spain. 

This done, under the pretext of extending his favourite “ con- 
tinental system,” he entangled Portugal in a dispute, concen- 
trated 25,000 men on the Spanish frontier, sent Marshal Junot 
into Spain with a considerable force to march upon Lisbon, 
engaged poor Charles to send a division under General Caraffa, 
to aid in the invasion of Portugal, and by this new stroke of what 
itis customary to call “ policy,” but which it is better to describe 
as “consummate perfidy,” he exhausted Spain of all power of 
resistance. It was not possible for the Prince Regent of Por- 
tugal to withstand this invasion. Indeed, he knew nothing of its 
approach until the French army had crossed his frontier. Then, 
by the advice of the British Ambassador at Lisbon, he fled for life, 
and, together with the English residents, embarked in the British 
fleet, and set sail for England. The Cardinal-Patriarch of Lis- 
bon, as head of the Portuguese Church, and the Inguisitor- 
General, as his most honourable colleague, hastened to do homage 
to the new comer, and published pastorals to exhort the Portu- 
guese to follow their example. Soon the French flag floated 
over Lisbon, Napoleon declared the country to be conquered, 
amused Spain with hopes of a partition of Portugal between 
himself and Charles, and thus lulled to sleep.the little intellect 
of the Royal Family and Court of Madrid. 

For the details of this nefarious transaction, the Spanish reader 
consults the most masterly work of Toreno, named at the head 
of this article, whom we follow, as the chief historical authority, 
whose accuracy is tested by all concurrent evidence; and so 
much of this shameful passage of Spanish history we are com- 
pelled to notice, because it is the key to subsequent events, and 
must be borne in mind, in order to arrive at a just estimation of 
the character of the Spanish people in their struggles. 

After a few very brief preliminaries, Napoleon threw off the mask. 


_ The miserable Izquierdo came unexpectedly to Madrid with intel- 


ligence that drove Godoy frantic with disappointment and terror. 

Murat, appointed General-in-Chief of the French army in Spain, 

crossed the Bidasoa. But, alas! resistance was impossible. The 

palace broils had been aggravated to such a degree, that the King 
2B2 : 
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and his weak-witted son were at open enmity. Unable to repress 
his suspicions of treason, Charles had entered the Prince’s apart- 
ment, seized his papers, detected some ambiguous correspondence, 
put him under arrest, and then, in proof of his own infatuation, he 
wrote to Napoleon, to tell his troubles, and ask for help and coun- 
sel. Perceiving that his father was reduced to so servile a depend- 
ence on the Emperor, himself being equally servile, Ferdinand 
instantly declared that he was already in correspondence with the 
same personage, and had entered into negotiations provisional, 
in anticipation of his own succession to the throne. Afraid, 
therefore, to provoke this correspondent of the Lord paramount, 
Charles knew not what to do. A Proclamation was already pub- 
lished, declaring Ferdinand a traitor; yet the patron of Ferdi- 
nand was at hand, aid might possibly avenge him. Godoy, not 
yet fallen, proposed a reconciliation; both parties were happy 
to submit; and then it was that Ferdinand wrote two letters, so 
very characteristic of his intrinsic childishness, that they have 
since been referred to in Spain, as evidence of his incapacity 
to reign. For the same reason, we translate them here. They 
bear date “ November 5th, 1807.” 


“Senor MY Papa,—I have done wrong, I have been wanting in 
my duty to Your Majesty, as King and Father; but I repent, and offer 
Your Majesty most humble obedience. I ought not to have done any 
thing without the knowledge of Your Majesty, but I was taken by sur- 
prise. I have informed against the guilty, and I pray Your Majesty 
to forgive me for having lied to you the other night, (when he was 
arrested,) and permit your grateful son to kiss your royal feet. 

“ FERDINAND.” 

“SENoRA MY Mamma,—TI am very penitent on account of the very 
great crime I have committed against my parents and Sovereigns ; and 
so, with the greatest humility, I pray Your Majesty to deign to inter- 
cede for me with papa, that he would suffer to kiss his royal feet his 
grateful son, “ FERDINAND.” 

The design of Godoy and of Godoy’s master was now answered. 
Their object was to present Ferdinand to all Europe in his true 
character, as a weak and guilty Prince ; to ruin him in the esti- 
mation of the Spaniards, disgust his friends, and screen the 
French Ambassador and French Government. This matter had 
just been settled (in January, 1808) when the French invasion 
took place ; and no sooner did the people of Madrid hear of it, 
than their suspicions found confirmation, and they rose to demand 
the dismissal of the traitor. Charles obeyed, and Godoy, being 
Colonel of a regiment, was sent prisoner to the barracks of that 
very regiment. He was in danger of his life, and Ferdinand, sent 
by his father, ran to rescue him from the fury of the mob. That 
fury then turned upon the old King, who, in a moment of terror, 
abdicated in favour of the very son whom he had lately proclaimed 
atraitor. The blind joy of the Madrilefios, on finding themselves 
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delivered from Godoy and from Charles, through whom Godoy 
had reigned over them with the most odious absolutism, found 
enthusiastic utterance ; and if any thing could have produced 
such an effect, that only should have bound Ferdinand to return 
them good government in recompense for their loyalty, so soon as 
he became really King. The scene that was presented in Madrid 
on the 10th of March, 1808, is thus described by Toreno :— 


“Long before day, a vast multitude of the inhabitants took their 
places in the streets to wait for him, and all the people from the 
neighbouring towns thronged into the city with breathless haste, to 
share the spectacle. Surrounded by this novel and imposing attend- 
ance, Ferdinand drove to the Delicias ; and, proceeding thence to the 
gate of Atocha, he entered Madrid on horseback, and passed through 
the great walk of the Prado, and the streets Alcala and Mayor, to 
the Palace. The Infants Don Carlos and Don Antonio followed in 
their carriages. For my own part, as a spectator in that day of 
delight and gladness, it was then far more easy to feel the enjoyment, 
than it will be now to give any adequate idea of it. King Ferdinand 
was hours in making his way from Atocha to the palace; for at every 
step the immense concourse pressed on him, and, so to speak, embraced 
him; and, as he advanced slowly, people pulled off their cloaks and 
spread them on the ground, hoping that his horse would set its hoofs 
upon them. Handkerchiefs were seen waving thickly at the windows. 
Shouts of ‘ Long live King Ferdinand!’ and cries of joy, burst forth, 
at his approach, and were caught up and re-echoed through the squares 
and streets on either hand: they rose on platforms before the houses, 
and were again repeated in every chamber, accompanied with blessings 
most sincere and fervent. Never did Monarch enjoy a grander, or 
more genuine, triumph; never did Monarch contract a more sacred 
obligation to act with correspondent earnestness and affection towards 
such faithful subjects.” 


Never did Monarch more grievously disappoint the expecta- 
tions of his people. All this time Ferdinand was carrying on 
traitorous correspondence with the enemy of that people, yet, 
stupefied by the illusion that brooded over every actor in the 
transactions of those fatal days, he shut his eyes to all that 
should have told him who were his friends, and who his enemies. 
For, even in the midst of that triumphal progress to his palace, 
the French General Murat, by this time with his division in 
Madrid, paraded the troops on the very ground that Ferdinand 
had to cross, pretending to know nothing of the event of the 
preceding night, and not acknowledging him to be the King of 
Spain. The people murmured, and the slightest signal would 
have roused all the population to arms; but Murat sullenly 
and slowly moved out of the way, and took up quarters in one 
of the chief buildings of the city, without so much as asking 
leave of any one. He and the French Ambassador saw all the 
members of the diplomatic body go to pay their respects that 
day to Ferdinand; but they went not, holding themselves in 
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reserve to act against him. Still, he seemed incapable of mis- 
trusting his friend and expected father-in-law, the visible Provi- 
dence, in his eyes, of kings and kingdoms. The people, too, as 
if unable to hate or to mistrust more men than one, threw all 
the blame upon Godoy, fancying that, somehow or other, that 
ex-Minister had made it necessary for Napoleon so to instruct 
his General. 

Murat, acting, from day to day, on instructions from Bayonne, 
presumed to tender his advice that, as Napoleon was coming 
into Spain, chiefly on his business with Portugal, the Infant 
Don Carlos should go to meet him at the frontier, and thus 
give the friendly welcome due to the great ally! And Carlos 
actually went, on the 5th day of April, first royal hostage to 
Napoleon for the surrender of Spain. Then, seeing with what 
ease the tame birds could be taken in his net, he proposed that 
Ferdinand himself should show his cordiality by going also, to 
extend his hand to his imperial ally on the frontier of the 
kingdom. The proposal was too startling to command imme- 
diate assent, but the fascination was also so powerful as to 
disempower him for a refusal. He could only hesitate, and 
therefore the French Ambassador took courage, and urged 
departure. The Canon Escdéiquiz, his friend, but friend only 
in the interest of the foreigner, also urged. Cevallos, faithful 
Minister of State, strove to dissuade his master from such a 
piece of weakness ; but then came General Savary, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary, with a special message from Napoleon. “The Emperor 
wished to know the disposition of Ferdinand towards France. 
Was he as friendly as his father had been? If so, forgetting all 
that was past, the Emperor would acknowledge him as King of 
Spain and the Indies.” The Court was enraptured at the con- 
descension and amiable temper of Buonaparte, and every one— 
with the assent even of Cevallos—declared that the King did 
indeed entertain the same friendly dispositions ; and so protested 
Ferdinand himself. ‘In that case,” Savary proceeds to say, 
“as the Emperor is coming into Spain, nothing can tend 
more directly to cement their friendship, than that His Catholic 
Majesty should go to meet him.” The Spanish Ministers, exhila- 
rated with this overture of amity, assented, and so did Ferdinand. 

Even then, as if Providence were lingering over the Spanish 
monarchy, or as if the infatuation of its representatives was to 
be made the more patent, in proof that Providence deserted it, a 
true Spaniard, Don José Martinez de Hervés, who came with 
Savary, tells the Ministers that there is a plot laid to seize the 
King. But they heed him not, for Beauharnais and Savaty 
have entire possession of their understanding ; and Ferdinand, 
appointing a Junta with full powers to govern in his ab- 
sence, sets out on the 10th of April, expecting to meet Napoleon, 
probably, at Burgos, about half-way. After two days’ journey 
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Ferdinand finds himself at Burgos, forty-two leagues from his 
capital, but there are no tidings of Buonaparte. Anxious for 
the promised interview, he drives over the rugged mountain- 
roads, and makes his way nineteen leagues further on, as far as 
Vittoria; but still no Buonaparte. Thence the itinerant Majesty 
of Spain dispatches a courier with an autograph letter to his 
tardy friend; but it only draws from his pen a haughty letter to 
General Savary, wherein the Emperor even hints a suspicion of 
illegitimacy, saying that Ferdinand “has no other right to the 
throne than what his mother has transmitted to him.” Savary, 
however, gilds the letter with his own flattering interpretation, 
assures him that, under this politic formality, the Emperor 
entertains the most friendly sentiments, and pledges his head 
that, although, when they meet, Buonaparte will probably 
address him with “ Highness,” by the time a quarter of an hour 
has elapsed, he will call him “ Majesty.” But now it is too late 
to escape. The French army is concentrating rapidly around 
Vittoria, and Savary has secret orders to take him by force, if 
he will not go on without it. Every hour brings fresh reason 
for alarm, and some Spaniards propose to Ferdinand to make his 
escape at night; but the vile Canonigo Escdiquiz insists that 
they have the best possible securities, and declares that they will 
goon. ‘The King’s carriage is brought to his lodgings, and the 
people, desperate, gather around it, cut the traces, cry that their 
beloved King shall not leave them, and implore him, with the 
most touching expressions of loyalty, to listen to their well- 
founded fears: but all in vain. The travelling courtiers, after 
extreme difficulty, persuade the people of Vittoria to be silent ; 
and a Proclamation is published by Ferdinand, or for him, to tell 
them that “he is sure of the sincere and cordial friendship ” 
of the Emperor of the French, and that in four or six days they 
will be giving thanks to God for the prudence of their King in 
the absence that now disquiets them. 

Early in an April morning Ferdinand crossed the Bidasoa, 
and at ten o’clock entered Bayonne, without receiving the 
slightest mark of attention. Three Spanish: noblemen were all 
who came to meet him on the road, and sad were the news they 
brought. The Bourbons, they had heard, were not again to 
reign in Spain. Ferdinand was dumb with terror, while Buona- 
parte, hearing of his arrival, could scarcely trust his ears. 
“What!” said he, “he come? No, no. It is impossible.” 
But there he is, a prisoner. And, stranger still to tell, Charles 
his father, and his mother, even all the royal family, were at 
that moment secretly preparing to leave the Escurial, where 
they then resided, and go to lay their family quarrels before 
Napoleon, for his arbitration. While they were on their jour- 
hey, a strange scene was enacted in Bayonne. First of all, 

apoleon paid his innocent captive a visit of cercmony, and 
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invited him to dinner, and then entertained him with hilarious 
hospitality, professing great friendship; but it was observed that 
he neither addressed him as Highness nor as Majesty. But 
. Ferdinand was incapable of common sense, and returned to his 
lodgings in highest glee. Scarcely, however, had he given 
utterance to his delight at having sat at table with his grand 
ally, than in came the self-same General Savary, who had 
pledged his head that in one quarter of an hour he should be 
acknowledged King of Spain and the Indies, with the message 
from his master, that “the Emperor had irrevocably resolved to 
overturn the throne of the Bourbon race, and substitute his own; 
and that, consequently, His Imperial Majesty required the King, in 
his own name, and in that of all his family, to renounce the throne 
of Spain and the Indies in favour of the dynasty of Buonaparte.” 

Napoleon had an incomparable power of reducing volumes of 
events into single sentences; and he did so here. The dynasty 
of Bourbon, in France, is no more ; the dynasty of Napoleon is 
a second time in possession; and whoever may reign in Spain 
after the present revolutionary period, it is doubtful whether he 
will be a Bourbon. In Spain, the race had sunk into palpable 
degeneracy, of which this romance of infatuation is proof enough ; 
and if any further illustration were wanting, we might find it 
in an after-dinner confession of Charles 1V., at the table of 
his captor: “ Every day, winter and summer, I used to go out 
hunting until twelve. I dined, and after dinner went to the 
chase again until about dusk. Manuel (Godoy) told me how 
things were going on, and I went to bed to rise again to the 
same amusement next day, unless any important ceremony 
prevented.” 

Perhaps we have detained the reader too long. But we will 
now proceed more swiftly in our cursory review. 

The inhabitants of Madrid were the first who took up arms to 
save their country, rising against the troops of Murat on the 
2nd of May, 1808. After many lives were lost on both sides, 
the French remained in possession of the city. The Spaniards 
saw their King and all the royal family in a shameful captivity 
in France ; and, although they could not but regard their per- 
sons with contempt, they clung to the Spanish monarchy with 
reverential and enthusiastic loyalty. The Spaniards were not 
then republicans, nor are they generally republicans now. But 
if they are ever driven to republicanism, it will be by disgust 
and weariness, after suffering from the tyranny, the perfidious- 
ness, the extravagance, and abject immorality of the men and 
women who have been said to reign over them. ; 

Never was nation more profoundly humbled than Spain, 
when the first feeble struggle at Madrid provoked the vengeance 
of the enemy. Ferdinand was trying to negotiate with Buona- 
parte and his own father, and venturing to demand permission 
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to assemble the Cortes in some secure place, in order to take 
the voice of Spain concerning the disposal of the Crown. But 
scarcely had. he received a peremptory refusal, incurring, at the 
same time, suspicion of democracy,—the last imagination likely 
to enter into his heart,—when intelligence of the unsuccessful . 
insurrection reached Bayonne; Buonaparte and Charles called 
him into their presence, charged him with having incited the 
Spaniards to resistance, and threatened to put him to death, if 
he did not make a surrender of his Crown, “ pure and simple,” 
to his father. He submitted entirely, and Charles, fulfilling a 
treaty already made in anticipation, transferred it to the Corsi- 
can, “ without any other special condition, than that of the 
integrity of the monarchy, and the conservation of the Catholic 
religion, excluding every other.” This is enough. The ex-Royal 
Family are all pensioned off. Godoy, too, is pensioned. They 
are sent into pleasant quarters in the interior of France. Cares 
of State are over, Spain is sold for nought, and they are all well 
pleased to eat, drink, and be merry... 

And now came a struggle far more vigorous than could have 
been expected after ages of prostration, and in presence of so 
crafty and powerful anenemy. In Madrid Murat put himself at 
the head of the Junta left by Ferdinand, and at Bayonne Buona- 
parte assembled a company of timid and corrupted Spaniards, to 
accept a Constitution of his own construction. Murat endea- 
voured to disarm the country by sending away Spanish soldiers, 
three thousand of them at once being embarked for Buenos 
Ayres, and their place filled by Swiss mercenaries. But the 
Spanish people proved themselves deserving of European sym- 
pathy ; and, although without King, Government, or Treasury, 
or munitions of war, and without a leader, they obeyed a simul- 
taneous impulse of patriotism; and city after city, province after 
province, rose up in one spontaneous Jevantamiento. The das- 
tardly crew of sclf-expatriated Spaniards at Bayonne ran to the 
feet of their new master, to cense him with adulatory submis- 
sion. Certain ex-functionaries performed the ceremony; the 
Inguisitor-General, Don Raimundo Ethenard of Salinas, fitly 
taking, as accustomed, the precedence. ‘Their business was, to 
vow allegiance to Joseph Buonaparte as King of Spain; and the 
Inquisitor began by saying, that “religion was the basis of 
morality and of public prosperity, and that, although there were 
countries wherein many forms of worship were admitted, Spain 
was, nevertheless, to be considered happy, because within her bor- 
_ ders no form of religion was acknowledged, except the true.” Only 

the Duke of Infantado, representing the Grandees, presumed to 
intimate some gentle reservation, and hint at an assemblage of 
Cortes in Spain, when Napoleon, who stood by, told him that, 
ifhe said any more, he should be shot. He said no more, and 
Joseph received their salutations as lawful King. 
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We cannot recount the battles that were fought. They were 
not mere guerillas, but regular engagements, led by two volun. 
teer Generals, Llamas and Castafios, who did wonders, entered 
Madrid, victorious, at the head of their divisions, and proclaimed 
Ferdinand VII. on the 15th of August, 1808. On the 25th of 
September a “Supreme Central Junta of Government” met in 
the royal palace of Aranjuez, to prepare a scheme of admi- 
nistration and defence. Necessarily self-elected, and few in 
number, only twenty-four persons at first, and after some days 
but thirty-three, they could only confide in their own influence 
as men of high rank and patriotic feeling, appealing to a similar 
feeling in the bosoms of their countrymen. ‘The venerable 
Count of Floridablanca, nearly eighty years of age, was there, 
with his learned friend, the Count of Campomanes. They had 
been associated in endeavours to elevate the standard of political 
morality, and earned remembrance for themselves in history by 
slightly retrenching the possessions and reducing the powers of 
the Priesthood, by raising legal barriers against the prepon- 
derancy of the Court of Rome, and by expelling the Jesuits. 
But, just in proportion as they deserved well of Spain, were 
they hated by the Clergy of both classes. And there was Jovel- 
lanos, a man of similar antecedents, but also aged. They were 
slow, and lacked the energy and the resources necessary at such 
acrisis. Yet the Junta served as a rallying-point for younger 
men, a living representation of the monarchy, fallen though it 
was, and gave the signal for more effective measures, while the 
enemy broke in upon Spain like a deluge. 

Napoleon himself, seeing that the conquest was not to be con- 
fided to any inferior hand, crossed the Bidasoa (November 8th). 
Two hundred and fifty thousand fighting men, in eight divisions, 
now constituted the force of the French army in Spain; and 
such a power could not possibly be resisted. Madrid fell at his 
approach, (December 6th,) and, as an unconscious messenger of 
good to the people whom he came to ruin, his first act laid the 
foundation whereupon fabrics of constitutional right have been 
successively reared, and must, at some time, become permanent. 
He wrote two decrees in head-quarters at the little village of 
Chamartin, one league from Madrid, the first to abolish the 
Council of Castile, the executive of regal despotism; and the 
second, to annihilate the Supreme Council of the Inquisition, 
the dread engine of sacerdotal tyranny. He declared himself— 
not Joseph—the Sovereign of Spain, but condescended not to 
exercise any function, or to appoint any functionary of civil 
government, holding all things in abeyance, except the warlike 
operations, whereby he trusted to eradicate the last fibre of 
Spanish nationality. Once, only, he rode into the city, to see 
the royal palace, coldly surveyed its magnificence, and linge 
only on one object. He inquired for the portrait of Philip II, 
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was conducted to several, and, after admiring the best of them 
for a few moments in silence, as if attracted by the force of 
something kindred in spirit, however dissimilar in character, 
rode away, and never saw the place again. It is needless to 
remind our readers, that the war in Italy, and the exigencies of 
his affairs in Europe generally; withdrew Napoleon from this 
Peninsula, 

The Junta, although jealous of innovations, and by no means 
capable of the decisive action that the times required, was far 
in advance of the displaced government. Some degree of liberty 
was given to the press, and, for the first time in Spanish history, 
a liberally conducted newspaper was permitted to be a medium 
of intelligence, and even of discussion of political questions of 
the most grave importance. Yet the germs of adverse factions 
lay in that very Junta, one party striving to revive the Councils 
of Castile and the Inquisition, and the other party supporting 
provincial Juntas and the liberty of the press. And here, too, 
lurked that inveterate delusion, which no body of Spanish states- 
men has yet escaped,—the exclusion of religion from their pro- 
visions of liberty. 'They would allow vulgar politicians to speak 
out freely, and they would themselves debate political theories, 
and grapple with political questions, however difficult ; but they 
would not permit Christians to speak, write, or print according 
to the convictions of their conscience. This reservation is fatal ; 
and, so long as the spirit that sustains it reigns in the policy of 
Spain, that policy will frustrate all efforts after national pros- 
perity. To separate religion from politics is to perpetuate a 
body of writers who must be servile to a conventional irreligion, 
or subservient to a domineering Priesthood; infidels or bigots 
they must ever be. And to exclude Protestantism from the 
literature and worship of the eountry, is to shut out Protestants 
themselves, excepting, however, that class of Protestants who 
can be satisfied to live without religion, and may therefore be 
expected to live without morality. With a press prostrate 
under the dictation of Rome, ahd with a population in which 
no purifying religious element can be suffered to mingle, Spain 
will undergo revolutions and frame codes utterly in vain, falling 
back again, at every rebound, into the cruel embrace of an 
intolerant and naturally disloyal Priesthood. 

But to return: as an ally of France, Spain was, of course, an 
enemy of England. But, in their new position, the Spaniards 
desired to engage our alliance against the common enemy, and, 
_ In the absence of diplomatic relations with the British Govern- 
ment, the Junta directed one Baron de Kolly, probably of Irish 
descent, to undertake a secret mission to London, where he was 
well received, and our Cabinet went so far as to enter into a 
project for helping Ferdinand to escape from the palace of 
Valency, and sent.a small squadron to the Bay of Quiberon, 
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to take him on board. The scheme, however, could not be 
realized; and there was no way left for helping the cause of 
Spanish independence, but that of sending over our great 
Captain to fight her battle. And we must confess that, what. 
ever may have been the defects of Spanish character, and how- 
ever imperfect may have been their military skill, the Spaniards 
of that day well deserved our sympathy. The Extraordinary 
Cortes, first assembled in the Isla de Leon, and afterwards in 
Cadiz, are worthy of honourable mention, especially considering 
that they were as yet untaught in the exercise of their functions 
as a deliberative body, that their country was the seat of war, 
and that they were distressingly embarrassed by the treachery 
of no small part of their own Clergy. Our limits do not admit 
even the briefest sketch of the parliamentary history of Spain; 
but, instead thereof, we may notice a few of the proceedings 
of those Cortes. It was on October 14th, 1811, the birth-day 
of their nonentity of a King, poor Ferdinand, that a debate on 
liberty of the press began, and was watched with intense interest 
by the people on one side, and by the Clergy on the other. A 
short extract ffom the speech of Arguelles, translated from 
Toreno, will convey a just idea of the principles of those Consti- 
tutionalists. He opened the question thus :— 


“Whatever intelligence has been diffused through Europe, it has 
arisen out of this liberty ; and nations have risen in the scale, just in 
proportion as this liberty has been more complete. Others, over- 
shadowed with ignorance, and enchained by despotism, have sunk 
precisely in the contrary proportion. Spain, 1 am sorry to say, 
Is among the latter. Let us fix our view on the history of the last 
twenty years, on that period that is full of events more extraordinary 
than any presented in the annals of preceding centuries, and we may 
there see what are the portentous effects of this weapon, to the power 
of which the sword has almost always yielded. By its influence we 
have seen the chains that had enslaved the French nation fall off her 
hands. A sanguinary faction then came to destroy the benefit of so 
grand a measure, and the French nation, or, I should rather say, its 
Government, began to act in opposition to the principles that the 
press proclaimed, and despotism was the fruit it gathered If there 
had been in Spain a well-regulated liberty of the press, our own 
nation would not have been ignorant of the political situation of 
France, when the shameful treaty of Basle was ratified. The Spanish 
Government, directed by a corrupt and stupid favourite, was not 
capable of knowing the true interests of the State. It abandoned 
itself blindly and recklessly to any Government that France might 
chance to have ; and from the Convention to the Empire we followed 
all the vicissitudes of its Revolution, always in most intimate alliance, 
until the unhappy moment came when we saw our strong places 
taken, and the army of the perfidious invader in the heart of the 
kingdom. Up to that very time it was not lawful for any one to 
speak of the French Government less deferentially than of our own, 
and not to admire Buonaparte was one of the most grave offences. In 
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those miserable days were sown the seeds whose bitter fruits we are 
now gathering. And if we look the whole world round, England is 
the only nation that we find free from the same digrace. And to 
what does England owe this? Much is due to the energy of the 
Government, but the liberty of the press has done much more.” 


On the other side, the ecclesiastical Deputies contended that 
liberty of the press was opposed to the Catholic, Apostolic, 
Roman religion, and was therefore “a detestable institution.” 
But they could not prevail. After five days’ debate, articles 
were carried, allowing liberty to write, print, and publish “ poli- 
tical ideas ” without previous licence, and subjecting writings on 
matters of religion “to the previous censorship of the ecclesias- 
tical ordinaries,” But even this was a step in advance, since the 
new regulation of the Cortes passed by the Inquisition, and gave 
anew power to the Bishops, whom the Inquisition had hitherto 
held in terror. A decree containing these Articles was published, 
and, for the first time since printing was known, a degree of 
liberty was granted for its exercise in Spain, on November 9th, 
1811, 

The abolition of feudal lordships was the next great measure. 
A project of constitutional government was prepared as soon as 
possible, and there was a debate concerning the so-called Catho- 
lic religion, which received the exclusive sanction of the Cortes 
on the publication of their Constitution in Cadiz in March, 
1812. The Article concerning it ran thus :— 


“The religion of the Spanish nation is, and shall be perpetually, 
the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman, only true. The nation protects it by 
wise and just laws, and prohibits the exercise of any other.” 


Over this Article, again, the Spanish patriots exulted, and, 
strange to confess it, their exultation was not quite unfounded ; 
for it transferred the “ protection” of their national religion, 
such as it was, from the Inquisition to the State. Some dared 
to hope that the State might eventually alter its “own wise 
and just laws” in favour of religious liberty, and we must not 
fail to observe that the Constitution of 1837 did fulfil the hope 
to avery considerable extent. The corresponding Article in this 
latter Fundamental Code was drawn up so as to admit of the 
most liberal course of legislation, being merely one sentence :— 
“The nation binds itself (se obliga) to maintain the public 
worship and Ministers of the Catholic religion professed by the 
Spaniards.” So that, whenever the Spaniards profess the Cath- 
dic religion, this Article will not cumber them with any obli- 
_ gation to maintain what is Roman, nor to enact laws for the 
prohibition of what is indeed Catholic. The policy of the Cortes 
of Cadiz was that of extreme caution, such as would fail to 
satisfy the more ardent hopers; but it was far-sighted. Un- 
willing to acknowledge any act of Napoleon, they restored the 
Inquisition in July, 1811, and, by a vote of their own, they even 
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committed an offensive publication to the judgment of that tri. 
bunal soon afterwards; but before the close of the next year 
they were in warm debate on an admirable Report of their 
Commissioners for its abolition. No debate excited equal inter- 
est throughout the kingdom, and the speeches, reprinted in a 
large volume which now lies before us, constitute a permanent 
record of the abhorrence of that horrid institution which per- 
vaded the whole body of the laity, and even a great part of the 
Clergy, and is a fine example of parliamentary wisdom. Still, 
the Cortes could only venture on a first step; for, while they 
abolished the Inquisition, they instituted “ ‘Tribunals for Pro- 
tection of the Faith,” and made the Bishops Judges. This Act 
was published, with an explanatory manifesto, on the 22nd of 
February, 1813. 

These Extraordinary Cortes, aided by British arms, preserved 
the Spanish monarchy, and initiated, by their Constitution, a 
new and more enlightened system of legislation. Having done 
their work, the Constituent were succeeded by the ordinary 
Cortes, constituted according to the provisions of the Funda- 
mental Code, and, as soon as practicable, translated to Madrid. 
There Ferdinand VII. found the Members, although not in ses- 
sion, when, on the restoration of peace in 1814, he returned to 
his country in the full possession of regal power. Surely the 
world must have been edified, when it heard the first political 
confession of this liberated Monarch. It came forth in the 
shape of a Royal Decree, dated at Valencia on the 4th of May, 
1814, and contained these emphatic sentences :— 


“Despotism I abhor and detest! The intelligence and education 
of the nations of Europe will suffer it no longer; nor in Spain were 
the Kings ever despots, nor have the good laws and Constitution of 
Spain permitted it, although, unhappily, abuses of power have ap- 
peared, against which no Constitution could altogether provide. To 
prevent such abuses, preserving at once the royal dignity and rights, 
and the rights which belong to the people, and are equally inviolable, 
I will treat with their representatives in Cortes lawfully assembled, 
as soon as ever the Cortes can be held. Personal liberty and security 
shall be firmly assured by means of the laws, which, giving their 
guarantee to public tranquillity and order, shall leave to all that 
salutary liberty, by the undisturbed enjoyment of which a moderate 
Government is distinguished from one that is arbitrary and despotic. 
All shall enjoy this just liberty to make known their opinions and 
their thoughts by means of the press, within the limits of sound 
reason. The laws which, in future, shall serve as the rule for the 
cain of my subjects, shall be established with agreement of the 

ortes.”’ 


The Spaniards, rejoicing to see the King whom they had wel- 
comed, years gone by, by spreading: their garments in the way, 
perceived not the perpetual éguivogue that ran through all these 
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promises, the Jesuitical reserve that covered a deep-laid perfidy. 
Six days after the delivery of these promises he was in his palace 
at Madrid, and the members of the Constitutional Cortes, con- 
scious of loyalty to the King, in whose name, and with whose 
knowledge and express assent, they had performed all their acts, 
went to bed as usual, and the royal smiles hushed them into 
more peaceful slumbers than they had enjoyed when labouring 
in his cause. But their sleep was broken. At the same mo- 
ment officers were at all their doors, demanded admission in 
the King’s name, gagged them, handcuffed them, and carried 
them away to prison. So graciously did Ferdinand reward their 
fidelity to himself and his dynasty, and so honourably did he 
keep his promises of justice, liberty, and legality! Here it is 
needless to say more than that the coup d’éat succeeded, the 
King was absolute, the nation lay at his feet, prostrate, helpless, 
exhausted. Six years passed away thus; tedious and sad would 
be the tale, if -we were to recount the miseries of the people, 
and the corruptions and even the crimes of the rulers. They 
are confessed involuntarily, but clearly enough, in public docu- 
ments, bearing the unquestionable rubric of “yo ex Rey;” and 
at length, when all power of endurance was exhausted in the 
people, and their complaints could not be safely neglected any 
longer, the King consented to convene the Cortes. This invo- 
luntary concession was made known March 6th, 1820; but so 
tardy a measure could not satisfy general impatience, and the 
very next day Ferdinand, once more liberal perforce, announced 
his determination to swear to the Constitution of 1812. 

This was the first Spanish Revolution of the present cen- 
tury, and it was consummated by the King’s own act. “ His 
Majesty ”’—to borrow the language of a Circular of the British 
Cabinet, communicated to the several Courts of Europe a few 
weeks afterwards—had “ wholly abandoned himself to the tide of 
events, conceding whatever was called for by the Provisional 
Junta and the Clubs.” But the same document, although 
penned in a style by no means flattering to the Provisional 
Government that suddenly sprang out of the Revolution, and 
written for the Holy Alliance rather than for Spain, acknow- 
ledged that it was a purely Spanish movement, and one that did 
not call for any direct foreign intervention. And although 
the Royal Decree of March 7th was simply the King’s own, 
inasmuch as he signed it to save his crown, still it expressed the 
feeling of the country, when it said that His Majesty, having 
heard the desires of the Spaniards, adopted measures for the 
speedy convocation of the Cortes, and concluded with this 
notable sentence :—“ Let us proceed frankly, and I first of all, 
in the path of the Constitution.” Don Carlos, too, did his best, 
on that occasion, to play the liberal; and when the army swore 
to the Constitution, he was the first to take the oath! But it is 
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probable that these oaths were taken under dispensation, or, at 
least, with the temporary connivance of Ferdinand’s spiritual 
advisers, all of whom hated the Constitution of 1812, as adverse 
to their own principles ; more especially, as it was the work of 
men who had set themselves to repress the ambition, and to 
disappoint the rapacity, of the Clergy. And when, in the follow. 
ing October, they suppressed some convents, and in November 
impropriated to the public credit the property of vacant chap. 
laincies, hermitages, sanctuaries, fraternities, &c., the Cortes 
incurred the guilt of sacrilege in the eyes of the Clergy; there. 
fore their work, necessary and well-timed though it was, was 
denounced by the Church as a sin, and, if not before, it would 
certainly then be doomed to annihilation. The Spanish Consti- 
tutionalists were again branded as anarchists and rebels, for the 
single reason, that they began to lay. some restraint upon the 
despotic and hungry Priests and Monks, that had been wringing 
their very life out of the people. 

Finding that, since the return of Ferdinand, more than 
twenty-four millions of reals had been sent to Rome for maitti- 
monial dispensations alone, and that, notwithstanding the 
extreme poverty of the country, a constant efflux of gold from 
Spain was flowing into the Papal coffers,—nine thousand dollars 
every year in “ free-will offerings ” alone,—these Cortes prohibited 
the payment of all fees to the officers of Rome. Stung by this 
. interference with the regalities of St. Peter, many of the Bishops 
and Priests left their churches, and actually fought with their 
fellow-rebels, sword in hand, against the Government. This, 
again, provoked the Cortes to diminish the power of a Clergy 
that was manifestly seditious, by taking a part of their exor- 
bitant revenues for the uses of the State; and so vigorous were 
their proceedings, and so unanimous was the approbation of the 
Spanish people, when free from priestly influences, that the 
Clergy were obliged to succumb in silence, or hide themselves, 
or emigrate. Three years of comparative liberty were thus given to 
Spain, and not one of the least benefits conferred on the nation 
during that period was a law requiring all children of a certain 
age to be taught to read. That law is gratefully remembered at 
the present day, by multitudes who live in the enjoyment of a 
talent they would not have otherwise possessed : and every thing, 
let us be again reminded, was done legally. There was no civil 
war, no bloodshed, but a spontaneous awaking of the masses, 
and of the higher orders of the laity, rendered violence unneces- 
sary. The nation spoke out, and neither King nor Priest dared 
to contradict the nation. 

But there was a confederacy already formed, in order to crush 
any such rising of liberty, in whatever part of continental 
Europe it might occur. The Sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, all professing a principle of Gospel charity, a desire for 
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peace and good government over all the world, had formed 
themselves into what was ironically called “'The Holy Alliance,” 
and had invited other powers to join them. For some time, 
even liberal politicians were disposed to think favourably of their 
purpose, and the British Cabinet was almost lured into union 
with them. But the real object was, to put down German, 
Spanish, and Italian Liberals, and to sustain tottering despotism. 
The Parliament of this country would trust no Cabinet in such an 
alliance, and therefore our own Government withdrew in 1821, 
leaving the despotic powers to pursue their own course, and declar- 
ing its own policy and purpose of neutrality in a Circular Note, 
addressed to the several Courts of Europe. The Holy Allies 
met accordingly in Verona in November, 1822, by their Plenipo- 
tentiaries, Metternich, Chateaubriand, Brunet, and Nesselrode ; 
and agreed that France should undertake to carry their common 
policy of repression into execution, in regard to Spain and Por- 
tugal. ‘They were to unite their efforts to put an end to repre- 
sentative government, wherever it existed in Europe, and to 
prevent its establishment wherever it did not exist. The other 
confederates pledged themselves to help France, each with a 
yearly subsidy of twenty millions of francs, until the end of the 
war, and Spain was to be forthwith invaded on that side. 

No time was lost. On the 28th of January, 1823, Louis 
XVIII. opened the French Chambers, and announced that “ the 
situation of his kingdom was much improved; that an arrange- 
ment had been made with the Pope for the creation of new 
bishoprics in France; that all the churches would now have 
Pastors, at whose hands France might receive the benefits of 
Providence, since the people could only prosper in the bosom of 
that religion which was imperilled by the calamities of Spain ; 
that, as it had not been possible to parry off impending dangers 
by the means ordinarily employed,—the pulpits, the confes- 
sionals, an armament on the frontiers, &c.,—he had recalled his 
Ambassador from Madrid; that 100,000 Frenchmen, under the 
command of a Prince of his family, were on their march, invok- 
ing the God of St. Louis to preserve a descendant of Henry IV. 
o his throne.” The Duke of Angouléme led the crusade into 
Spain, a Spanish Royalist force joined him, and the whole army 
marched upon Madrid: At their approach the Cortes retired 
to Seville, taking the King with them; and as the enemy 
fought his way southward, they retired again to Cadiz, still 
keeping Ferdinand in custody, if custody it might be called, 
while he carefully maintained the semblance of being a Con- 


 stitutional King. At length, as the French invested Cadiz 


by sea and land, Ferdinand and his family walked out, and 

threw themselves into the arms of their deliverer, the Duke of 

Angouléme, who was waiting at Port St. Mary to receive them. 

From that place, on the Ist of October, 1823, this King issued 
VOL. Ill, NO. VI. cc 
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another memorable document, declaring “all the acts of the 
Government called ‘ constitutional,’ (of whatever class and cha- 
racter they might be,) which had domineered over his people from 
the 7th of March, 1820, until that day, null and void.” He further 
declared that, “during all that time, he had been deprived of 
liberty, obliged to sanction laws and issue orders which, against 
his will, were framed and put forth by the said Government.” True 
enough, every constitutional act must be contrary to the will of 
an absolute Monarch ; but it was ridiculous for him to say, at the 
same time, that “ his vassals,—accustomed to live under wise and 
moderate laws adapted to their manners and customs, and that 
had made their forefathers happy for so many ages,—gave public 
and universal proofs of contempt, dislike, and disapprobation of 
the constitutional régime, seeing nothing more in it than misery 
and ruin for themselves.” Subsequent events have abundantly 
disproved this attribution of a love of despotic rule to the 
Spanish people. For that time, however, a revolution ceased, 
which, had it been consummated, and crowned, moreover, with 
a religious reformation, would have tended to set Spain beside 
England in the scale of nations. 

Another period of national abasement followed. The best 
Spaniards were driven out of their country ; and, as if to furnish 
a demonstration of the compensative action of Divine Providence, 
many of them came to England, and here learned to understand 
and appreciate the principles of constitutional freedom, and of 
religious liberty. Some, too, gained an acquaintance with the 
truths of Christianity, and eventually returned to advocate and 
even endeavour to establish a legislature and an executive that 
should, to some extent at least, resemble our own. And the 
reason why they failed to achieve any abiding establishment of 
liberal institutions, was never more truly given than by Urqu- 
naona, when he attributes the almost uninterrupted series of 
convulsions that Spain has undergone, to the conflict between the 
national interests of the people and the temporal interests of the 
Clergy. 

“To their influence, to their power, and the state of popular educa- 
tion and public necessities, must be attributed those events which can 
only seem strange to those who, without troubling themselves to trace 
them to their origin, look only at the disorder and irregularity that 
mark their course. It is certain that, in the year 1808, Godoy, whom 
Pius VII. called ‘ Pillar of the Faith,’ because he circulated the Bull 
Auctorem Fidei, (for the restoration of the Jesuits,) contrary to the 
express judgment of the Council of Castile, would not have fallen from 
the altar whereon an impious flattery had placed him, if he had not 
planned and executed the sale of some estates belonging to chaplaincies 
and other ecclesiastical institutions. It is also indubitable, that Spain 
would not have witnessed, in the same year, the simultaneous move- 
ment of the population, nor the martial resolution of the Merinos, 
Tapias, Salazares, and other Clerks and Friars who took up arms, if 
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the French had not demolished the convents, and threatened to reform 
the Clergy. The Cortes of 1810-1813, which, after the lapse of three 
centuries, restored life to the maxims that lay, in dead letter, in our 
fueros and old laws, and gave back the abdicated crown and invalid 
kingdom to Ferdinand VII.;—this assemblage of Bishops, Abbots, 
Curates, Canons, Grandees, scholars, farmers, merchants, soldiers of all 
ranks, and other Spaniards of both hemispheres, educated in various 
aud remote provinces, according to the method of studies marked out 
by political despotism and the nefarious Inquisition ;—this fearless 
and memorable Congress, where, by free and common vote, the princi- 
ples of civil liberty were established under the Voltairean fire of the 
French, would never have suffered the sarcasms and attacks of special 
journalists, salaried and rewarded with Papal bulls, nor would it have 
ended, as it did in 1814, by the seduction of the troops of Elio, if it 
had not overthrown the Inquisition, reformed the monasteries, and set 
a bound to the revenues and abuses of the Clergy. And the repre- 
sentative system of 1820 would have long endured, notwithstanding 
the defects of its constitution and the vices of its agents, if it had not 
interfered with the temporal interests of this numerous corporation, 
that extends throughout all the Catholic kingdoms.’’* 


We heard the same sentiment reiterated most emphatically 
from the lips of Urquinaona himself, after his return from 
the exile of this wretched reign, when grown grey in the service 
of his country, and honoured with high office during the former 
part of the reign of Isabel II. All Spain bears witness to the 
same truth ; and the Spaniard would smile at the simplicity of a 
foreigner who should suppose any but the Bourbons and the 
Clergy to be the authors of those calamities that have over- 
whelmed his country. 

Ten years of despotism exercised by the imbecile Ferdinand, 
or in his name, showed Europe how Priests can rule. The 
Clergy were exalted to as high an elevation as the impoverished 
State could furnish. The Inquisitors, too, resumed their func- 
tions,—the gallows and the stake were again erected for the 
extirpation of heresy ; but there were not many religious heretics 
to be destroyed. The heresy of Spain was nearly all political. 
The forbidden congregations were Masonic Lodges; the spies 
who strove to worm out political secrets were Father-Confeasors 
and Familiars of the Inquisition. The absolutism of the “ Holy 
Alliance,” seconded by the furies of the Papal Court, preyed 
upon the spirit-broken population ; and how far they might have 
gone in devouring the fleeced and starving flock, it is difficult to 
conceive, if the same despotism had not roused the French to 
revolution. 

Then the Spanish Government underwent some changes, 
slightly for the better. The Spaniards presumed to breathe, 
and even dared to speak. Christina, Ferdinand’s young wife, 
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even saw it good to turn towards England, in hope that the 
conservatism of our policy might shield her against the revolu. 
tionary influence of her nearer neighbour. Indications of con- 
descension to England were not then wanting ; and in November, 
1831, the British Representative at Madrid was actually favoured 
with a Royal Order, obtained after seven years’ toil by Mr. 
Consul Mark, permitting the English to bury their dead, #/ they 
could get burial-grounds, and under the express condition—which 
has been very recently enforced—of giving them heathenish burial, 
“without mark of public or private worship.” But intolerance 
showed no sign of abatement ; and while Ferdinand was evidently 
drawing near his end, Don Carlos, his brother, was as complete a 
pattern of bigotry as could be found on earth. A Philip II., or 
a Louis XIV., could not have exceeded him, had he reached the 
throne, in subservience to the designs and policy of the Priests. 
But Carlos knew that he was hated; and, in haste to make sure 
of the throne, ere it was vacant, began to play the King in such 
a manner as to provoke his brother’s jealousy, and give a 
handle to the Liberal party, now rising up all around him. He 
was, consequently, excluded from the succession, in 1830, bya 
repeal of the Salic law, which repeal rendered Isabel, Ferdinand’s 
new-born daughter, eligible to wear the crown. Carlos and the 
Clergy, Isabel II. and the people, were thus thrown into hostility, 
—the party of civil and religious despotism, and the party of 
constitutional monarchy and liberty. We shall not attempt to 
trace the stages of the Carlist war, nor to complain of the 
timidity of the Cortes and of successive Cabinets, all of whom 
made great ostentation of what they called “ Catholicism,” and 
missed their opportunity of saving Spain by a bold proclamation 
of religious liberty, and by such a liberal course of commercial 
legislation as would have thrown open the Spanish ports to 
British commerce, and the Peninsula to British enterprise. A 
nation so long enslaved must be allowed some time to learn even 
to stand erect; and it must not be forgotten, that the apathy 
and false policy of England, on this point, have tended, quite as 
much as the timidity of Spaniards, to retard the progress of 
Christianity. 

More agreeable it is, to acknowledge that, on the death of the 
King and the rise of the Carlist rebellion, the majority of the 
people maintained the principle of a monarchy, constitutionally 
moderated, and to record that they repelled Carlos and his 
brigands; and when that Prince, aided by foreign powers— 
Russia, and her allies, and Rome,—raised a mercenary army, 
made a fugitive Bishop his chief Councillor, and received Priests 
and Monks into its ranks, the Cortes and the Ministers, despite 
the Bourbonic spirit of Queen Christina, then Queen Governess, 
expelled the Papal Nuncio, banished seditious Prelates, Priests, 
and Monks, suppressed all the monasteries, diminished the 
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number of the nunneries, confiscated the church-lands, sold the 
vacated “religious houses,” not even sparing objects of devotion, 
forbade ordinations, that the numbers of the Clergy might not 
be recruited, suppressed the tithes, and prohibited all intercourse 
with Rome under penalty of treason. The Extraordinary Cortes, 
to whom Spain was indebted for this straightforward handling 
of her most dangerous enemies, passed the Constitution of 1837, 
to which we have already made reference, and which, as we 
write, is again acknowledged to be the fundamental code. 

Yet the native strength of Spain alone could never have 
eflected such a triumph. The Clergy disbursed their private 
wealth, such men as Cienfuegos, Archbishop of Seville, devoted 
their incomes, and churches were stripped of silver and jewels, 
to support a mercenary army, made up of the starving dregs 
who would fight on any side, just to get a breakfast. And, 
whatever Rome might, or might not, have contributed, the 
northern Courts gave abundant contributions to pay the 
expenses of that fratricidal war. It can scarcely be necessary te 
remind our readers, that Don Carlos took up his position in the 
north, and gained the adherence of the Biscayans and Navarrese, 
especially, by representing—what indeed was true—that the 
Liberals aimed at an abolition of their fweros, or provincial 
institutions and privileges, and that they further desired—which 
was not true—to destroy “the Catholic religion.” Arming 
himself with the prejudices he excited, and supported by the full 
force of the Apostolicals, he succeeded in waging a cruel warfare, 
marked with a barbarism which could scarcely be exceeded by 
the most ferocious savages, and which provoked reprisals not 
less revolting. It then became necessary for the Cabinet of 
Queen Christina to appeal to this country for help; and, to 
counterbalance the “ Holy Alliance,” still existing in principle, 
if not in form, the “Quadruple Alliance” of Spain, Portugal, 
Great Britain, and France, was formed for the maintenance of 
Constitutional Monarchy in Spain and Portugal. The British 
Government did not depart from its own declared position of 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of other states, but 
rendered active succour to the throne of Isabel II., under the 
regency of her mother, by allowing British subjects to enlist in 
the Spanish army, and by sending ships of war to afford such 
aid on the coasts of the Peninsula as circumstances might 
require. A “ British Legion,” under the command of General 
de Lacy Evans, turned the balance of war against Carlos and his 


. bands ; and the Commodore Lord John Hay, and Colonel Wylde, 


employed their best efforts to mitigate the horrors of civil war, 
and promote overtures of peace, by mediation. Such overtures 
Were made on both sides. General Espartero, Duke of Victoria, 
General-in-Chief of the Queen’s army, and Maroto, occupying a 
Sunilar post under Don Carlos, corresponded by their assistance, 
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after the defeat of the Pretender, and his flight over the French 
frontier ; and the issue of this correspondence was the “ Conven- 
tion of Bergara,” an agreement signed at that place, on the 31st 
of August, 1839. On the morning of that day, the rebel bat- 
talions of Castilians came over to the Queen’s service; the 
Biscayans and Guipuscoans followed; Espartero harangued 
them; they returned enthusiastic vivas; the hosts which had 
been for six years arrayed against each other mingled into one 
body, and a shout of joy on the field of Bergara proclaimed that 
the war of succession was as good as at an end, and the infant 
Queen safe seated on her throne by the loyalty of the majority 
of Spaniards, the skill and integrity of Espartero, and, certainly 
not least, by the kind of interposition afforded by our own 
country, in men, money, munitions, and ships of war. The 
complete pacification of Spain, however, was not effected until 
the next year, by the extirpation of the last of the rebel bands 
which, there can be no reason to doubt, were encouraged to 
keep up the civil war by the machinations of the Queen Regent 
herself and her party, who were willing enough to exclude 
Carlos from the succession, but were utterly opposed to the 
establishment of constitutional government, and to the humilia- 
tion of the Ecclesiastics, the chief supporters of absolutism. 
But no sooner did the civil war cease by the flight of Cabrera, 
the last cabecilla, into France, than Christina, in her quality of 
Queen Governess, surrounded herself with men of yet more 
decidedly retrograde politics, or, as they called themselves, 
Moderados ; elections were tampered with, and liberal men put 
out of office. Aided by these evil counsellors, one of her first 
acts was to frame a new system of municipal law, and deprive 
the municipalities of their privilege of appointing their own chief 
officers ; and she displaced the liberal Governors,—of whom, by the 
way, Urquinaona was one,—putting Retrégrados in their stead. 
Espartero, created Duque de la Victoria, in acknowledgment 
of his inestimable services, had now another battle to fight for 
the freedom of his country. On September Ist, 1840, the 
population of Madrid rose in one of those pronunciamientos to 
which the Spaniards are often driven, in the absence of better 
means of making known their wishes. The military refused to 
act against their fellow-citizens; and the only casualties, in 4 
momentary tumult, were one soldier wounded, and one horse 
killed! A Provisional Board of Government presented to Chris- 
tina an Address, penned with dignity and moderation, request 
ing her “to suspend the promulgation of that ominous project 
of municipal law, dissolve the Cortes, that in no sense whatever 
represented the nation, and name a Ministry consisting of men 
of decided character, whose former conduct, being without 
blame, might inspire confidence, and tranquillize agitated 
minds.” Her Majesty had managed to travel for change of a, 
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and was at Valencia when the Revolution broke out in Madrid, 
and, almost at the same moment, in all the provinces. After a 
few days of ineffectual resistance, she called on Espartero to 
form a Ministry. He did so without difficulty. The new 
Cabinet advised her to dissolve the obnoxious Cortes, which she 
did on the 11th of October; and on the 12th she abdicated the 
Regency, and absconded. A few months she spent in visiting 
her friends,—Louis Philippe first, and then Pope Gregory XVI., 
—whose forgiveness she implored for having ever professed liberal 
principles, sworn to a liberal Constitution, allowed Bibles to be 
circulated, and even printed, in her dominions, and suffered a 
Protestant mission to be established in Cadiz. Considering, 
however, that she had done her best to annihilate the Constitu- 
tion of 1837, had suppressed the operations of the Bible Society, 
and had compelled the Missionary and his friends to leave the 
country, Gregory gave her his absolution, and engaged her con- 
tinued services on behalf of the Church of Rome and absolute 
government in Spain. Espartero, on her abdication, was made 
Regent by such authorities as had arisen in the moments of 
revolution, and he earned, during his brief period of power, an 
unquestionable reputation for integrity, disinterestedness, and 
patriotism. The Clergy, however, now again in correspondence 
with the Court of Rome, and not, as on former occasions, 
deprived of..power to do mischief, soon managed to corrupt his 
counsellors, and sow division among the leaders of the Liberal 
party; and we need not say that he was compelled to renounce 
his office, and to seek a peaceful asylum in London, where he 
received from all classes, not excepting royalty itself, every mark 
of courtesy and respect. We need not write a eulogy on Espar- 
tero: that is already written in the convictions of England and 
of the world. The state of Spain, however, after it relapsed 
into the power of the Retrogrades, cannot be described more 
truly than in the words of Viscount Palmerston, then Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment, in a Dispatch addressed to Mr. Bulwer, British Minister 
at Madrid, under date of July 19th, 1846 :— 

“In regard to the second of the above-mentioned questions,— 
namely, the political condition of Spain,—I have not, any more than 
upon the first question, (the French marriages,) any particular 
instructions to give you at the present moment. 

“That political condition must, indeed, be the subject of deep 
regret and concern to every well-wisher to the Spanish people. After 
@ struggle of now thirty-four years’ duration for constitutional free- 
dom, Spain finds herself under a system of government almost as 
arbitrary in practice, whatever it may be in theory, as any which ever 
existed in any former period of her history. 

“She has, indeed, a Parliament by law; but all freedom of election 
for the Members of that Parliament has been overthrown by force, or 
by other means ; and no sooner does the Parliament meet, than, upon 
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the first manifestation of any opinion not in accordatice with that 
of the Executive Government, the Parliament is either prorogued or 
dissolved. ‘There is, indeed, by law, liberty of the Press; but that 
liberty has, by arbitrary acts of the Government, been reduced to the 
liberty of publishing what may be agreeable to the Executive, and 
little or nothing else. 

“There are, indeed, by law, tribunals for the trial of persons 
accused of offences and crimes; but numbers of persons have been 
arrested, imprisoned, banished, and even in some cases executed, not 
only without condemnation, but even without trial. This system of 
violence and of arbitrary power seems in some degree to have survived 
the fall of its author, and not to have been, as yet, entirely aban- 
doned by the more moderate men who have succeeded him in the 
government.” 


Certainly, as his Lordship said in the same document, “ it was 
not for the purpose of subjecting the Spanish nation to a grind. 
ing tyranny, that Great Britain entered into the engagements 
of the Quadruple Alliance of 1835, and gave, in pursuance of 
the stipulations of that Treaty, that active assistance which 
contributed so materially to the expulsion of Don Carlos from 
Spain.” But, in reality, this was the only use made by the 
real Queen of Spain, the licentious Christina, the spouse of her 
husband’s menial, Mufioz, of the succour of this country, afforded 
when she and her daughter were in danger of being driven 
from their place. And what has followed? Nothing better than 
the Spanish marriages, intended to unite the Crowns of Spain and 
France, to the prejudice of Great Britain, of course, by destroying 
the balance of European power. Nothing has been returned more 
grateful to us than the ignominious expulsion of the British 
Minister at Madrid, Mr. Bulwer, when a few street riots in 
that capital, in an attempted revolution in the notable year 1848, 
made the Court quake lest they should share the fate of Louis 
Philippe and his entourage. Nothing better than a despotic 
criminal code, issued by Isabel II. in 1850, and a concordat 
with Rome to re-establish inquisitorial tyranny in its pristine 
vigour. Nothing more grateful to this country than a succes- 
sion of indignities to its representatives, hardships to our fellow- 
subjects there, and pertinacious closure of its ports to the free 
commercial intercourse with ourselves and other nations, that 
might save Spain from starvation. Even since the renewal of 
diplomatic relations and the mission of Lord Howden to Madrid, 
we have heard of nothing more striking than the refusal of the 
Spanish Government to allow the bodies of our brethren Chris- 
tian burial, or the consent wrung out against so great reluctance, 
and given in terms so equivocal, as to be tantamount to a denial. 
We say nothing of the disappointment of British creditors, 
hoping that the dishonesty of past administrations may be cover- 
ed, if the wrong cannot be compensated, by the good faith of a 
soustitutional Government, if such an one be now established, 
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But the Spaniards, ever athirst for constitutional freedom, could 
bear their oppressions no longer. Narvaez is a fugitive. Chris- 
tina has fled again. LEspartero is restored to power. The sym- 
pathies of England are again with Spain. One of her best and 
longest-tried friends, the Earl of Clarendon, whose name is dear 
to every patriotic Spaniard, now holds the seals of the Foreign 
Department of the British Government. Again, there is hope 
that the Bourbons and Jesuits may sustain another stroke to 
weaken, if not to destroy, their power, and that Spain will make 
another advance towards civil freedom. But there are still two 
sources of misgiving: one is, that the Romish Clergy are 
courted, rather than put to silence, as they were in the seven 
years between 1833 and 1840; although recent proceedings with 
the Jesuits give a gleam of better hope. The other is, that the 
religion which has raised our country to its present state of happi- 
ness and honour, has no representation in Spain. Lord Howden 
has no Chaplain. The British residents in Madrid have no 
Minister; nor in Barcelona, nor in Cadiz, nor in Malaga, nor in 
any other of the sea-ports. Our own apathy as to Christianity in 
Spain is painfully contrasted with our zeal in arming the British 
Legion, and our forwardness to commission a British fleet to 
guard their coasts. It would be premature to augur any thing 
from the uncertain aspect of affairs at this moment, or to con- 
jecture what. may be the issue, until the Cortes shall have had 
time to act, and the present Administration shall have been able 
to mature its plans and make sure of its position. 











Ant. III.—1. Report on the Condition and Progress of the 
Queen’s University in Ireland. From June 19th, 1852, to 
September 1st, 1853. By the Ricut Honovurasie M. Brapy, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. Dublin, 1853. 

2. Queen’s University in Ireland. Examination Papers for 
1853: toyether with a List of the Senate, Professors, and 
Examiners ; a Copy of the Ordinance on which the Examina- 
tion was conducted ; the Order in which the Examinations were 
carried on; and Lists of Candidates passed for Degrees and 
Honours. Dublin, 1853. 

3. Belfast Queen’s College Calendar for 1854. Published by 
Authority of the College Council. Belfast, 1854. 


. 4. The Irish Annual Miscellany: Chapters on Education. By 


P. Murray. Dublin, 1850. 


On the 22nd of June, 1835, at the instance of Thomas Wyse, 
Esq., M.P. for Waterford, it was ordered by the House of Com- 
nons, “That a Select Committee be appointed to examine intd 
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the state, funds, and management of the Diocesan, Royal, and 
other Schools of public foundation in Ireland, as also into the 
system of Education pursued therein, with a view to increasing 
their utility; and to inquire how far it may be practicable and 
expedient, and in what manner and from what resources, to 
improve, extend, and permanently maintain academical Educa- 
tion in that country ; and to report their opinion thereupon to 
the House.” A Committee was accordingly appointed, consist- 
ing of thirty members, among whom were Lord Morpeth, Lord 
Derby, (then Lord Stanley,) Mr. Wyse, Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
Robert Inglis, &. This Committee presented its Report in the 
followmg September, and requested leave to sit again during 
the next Session, in order to complete their inquiries. In the 
ensuing February, a Select Committee was again appointed, 
which, after repeated re-appointments, finally reported on the 
9th of August, 1838. 

This Report, based on the testimony of many witnesses of 
high character and intelligence, and upon a most searching 
investigation into the system of public Education in Ireland, is 
one of the most valuable Reports that has ever been presented 
to Parliament. Amongst other things, it enters at length into 
a discussion of the propriety of establishing new Collegiate and 
University Institutions; and, having in detail suggested what 
ought to be the leading principles and arrangements of such 
institutions, the Committee finally recommends that “ a Bill for 
the establishment and maintenance of Academical, Collegiate, 
and Professional Education in Ireland,” be brought into Parlia- 
ment. 

Accordingly, in the Session of 1845, a Bill was introduced by 
the Government, embodying, in a large degree, the suggestions 
contained in the Report we have alluded to. This Bill was 
generally received with favour; and, with some material modifi- 
cations, it ultimately received the sanction of Parliament, and 
became the law of the land in July of that year. 

In accordance with the provisions of this Act, intituled 
“ An Act to enable Her Majesty to endow new Colleges for the 
advancement of learning in Ireland,” the towns of Belfast, Cork, 
and Galway were selected as the sites of the new Colleges. 
Letters Patent were subsequently issued, incorporating these 
Colleges, and appointing the Presidents and Vice-Presidents. 
The Presidents and Vice-Presidents were then constituted into 
the “ Board of Queen’s Colleges,” for the purpose of drawing up 
the Statutes, and of determining the details of the system of 
Education to be pursued. After repeated meetings during the 
years 1846, 1847, 1848, and 1849, this Board ultimately recom- 
mended a series of rules for the internal management of the 
Queen’s Colleges, which were created into Statutes by Letters 
Patent issued on the 11th of December, 1849. 
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Again, on the 3rd of September, 1850, further Letters Patent 
were issued by Her Majesty, which, after referring to the pro- 
visions of the Colleges’ Act, go on to state that, for the purpose 
of rendermg the courses of education to be pursued in the 
Queen’s Colleges complete and satisfactory, “we do will, order, 
constitute, ordain, and found an University, to be called the 
‘Queen’s University,’ in Ireland; and that the same shall 
possess and exercise the full power of granting all such degrees 
as are granted by other Universities.or Colleges in the several 
faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Law, to students who shall have 
completed, in any one or other of the Colleges so founded as 
aforesaid, the courses of instruction prescribed and directed for 
the several degrees in the manner and by the authority herein- 
after described.” 

In the mean time, suitable buildings having been erected, at 
a considerable public cost, in the towns of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway, and the preparatory arrangements having been com- 
pleted, the Colleges were opened for the reception of students at 
the close of the autumn of 1849. These institutions have since 
continued in active operation ; so that ample time and oppor- 
tunity have now been afforded for testing their efficiency and 
adaptability to the requirements of the age. 

Before proceeding to investigate in detail the principles and 
peculiarities.of the Queen’s Colleges, it may be well to inquire 
whether any necessity really existed for the foundation and 
endowment of new Colleges and a new University in Ireland. 
The only University which existed in that country prior to the 
year 1850, was that of Dublin, consisting of the one College of 
Trinity. This University had, for more than two hundred years, 
been actively and successfully engaged in diffusing the advan- 
tages of a refined education ; but, being an ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, somewhat analogous in constitution to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, originally founded for the extension and 
support of the Protestant faith, as also for the education of a 
Protestant ministry, it was necessarily inadequate to meet the 
educational requirements of a country the great bulk of whose 
population was not Protestant. It is true, that, since the year 
1794, Roman Catholics had been admitted to the privileges of 
studentship and graduation ; but they were still debarred from 
obtaining fellowships or scholarships, though in some instances 
they were competent to fill certain Professorial Chairs. From 
parliamentary returns, it appears that, during the years 1829 
to 1844, the yearly average number of Roman Catholics who 
connected themselves with Trinity College was 32, the corre- 
sponding number of Protestants being 358 ; or, in other words, 
the proportion was as 1 to 14. At the time when the Queen’s 
Colleges were incorporated, we find that the total number of 
students on the roll of Trinity College was 1,200, thus averaging 
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about one student yearly for every five parishes in Ireland. If we 
look at-the state of University education in Scotland, and com. 
pare it with its state in Ireland, we shall readily estimate the 
very great deficiency which existed in the latter country. 
In Scotland, in the year 1841, we find that 1 out of every 
546 individuals obtained a University education in one or 
other of the five Scotch Universities ; while, at the same time, in 
Treland, only 1 out of every 5,034 was ina similar position, the 
proportion being thus something more than 9 to 1. It is true, 
that some Irishmen were in the habit of repairing to the English 
or Scotch Universities; but their number was so small as 
to be almost insignificant, they being, for the most part, either 
members of the higher aristocracy, or persons intending to prac- 
tise the profession of Medicine. 

From these facts it clearly follows, that the educational 
machinery in Ireland was not sufficient to meet the wants of 
the middle classes, who, ever since the relaxation of the restrictive 
laws, had been gradually, but steadily, rising in wealth, influence, 
and intelligence, but who were now in danger of finding them- 
selves intellectually inferior to the lower classes, who recently, 
through the influence of the Board of National Education, and of 
the Church Education Society, had begun to advance in know- 
ledge. The Education Committee of the House of Commons, and 
Sir Robert Peel, with the Government of which he was a leading 
member, seem to have been fully sensible of this deficiency ; and 
the result was, that the measure to which we have referred was 
submitted to, and received by, the Imperial Parliament, with 
the concurrence of almost every party in the State. This 
measure is the more interesting, as having originated with Sir 
Robert Peel, the statesman who, of all others, seems to have 
experienced the greatest difficulty in legislating for Ireland; and 
it may be placed in advantageous comparison with another Col- 
legiate measure which he, about the same time, succeeded in 
carrying through Parliament, having for its object the endow- 
ment of Maynooth. The reason for the great and general popu- 
larity of the former measure, when contrasted with the dissatis- 
faction with which the latter was received, seems to consist in 
this,—that the former was, in reality, based upon an enlightened 
appreciation of the principle of liberty of thought; while the 
latter, though professing to be in accordance with the same 
principle, was, as certainly, nothing more than a miserable piece 
of class-legislation. 

The Queen’s Colleges were, therefore, founded for the purpose 
of supplying a positive lack in the educational machinery of the 
country, and not with the intention of impugning, as it has been 
sometimes said, the efficiency of Trinity College. As well might 
it be said that, in England, the existence of one University 1s 4 
living declaration of the inefficiency of the others, There 1s, 
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Treland, room enough for both; and we may, with a hearty 
good-will, bid them each God speed. The government of the 
Queen’s University is vested in a Chancellor and Senate, con- 
sisting of not more than twenty persons, of whom the Presidents 
of the three Colleges are ex officio members, the rest being 
elected, as occasion requires, by the Government. The Chan- 
cellor and Senate are possessed of full legislative powers, subject, 
however, to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
provided always, that their enactments be not repugnant either 
to the laws of the realm, or to the general objects and provisions 
of the University Charter. They are constituted into a “ Cor- 
poration, with succession as aforesaid,” having power to sue 
and be sued, to use a common seal, and to accumulate pro- 
perty, for the benefit of the University, to the annual value of 
£10,000. 

Each of the Queen’s Colleges is also a Corporation, consisting 
of a President, a Vice-President, and Professors, with power to sue 
and be sued; to use a common seal; and, notwithstanding any 
laws of Mortmain to the contrary, to amass real property, by 
gift or otherwise, to the yearly value of £5,000, as well as per- 
sonal property to any amount. The internal management of 
each College is vested in a Council, consisting of the President, 
Vice-President, and four Deans of Faculty, who are annually 
elected—two for the Faculty of Arts, and one for each of the 
other Faculties—by the Professors in the several Faculties 
respectively. The Council has full powers to legislate for the 
College in all cases not provided for by the Statutes, Rules, or 
Ordinances, as also to arrange the courses of instruction to be 
pursued in the College, and to prescribe the Matriculation, 
Scholarship, and other Collegiate Examinations. There is, in 
addition to the Council, a Supreme Court of Appeal, or Board 
of Visitors, appointed by Her Majesty, which is required to hold 
at least one Visitation every three years, for the purpose of 
inspecting and inquiring into the state of the College, and also 
for the purpose of hearing and deciding upon any appeals from 
parties who may consider themselves to have been aggrieved by 
the College authorities. This Board of Visitors may, of its own 
accord, hold Extraordinary Visitations at any time during the 
Collegiate Session ; or it may be required to do so, upon suffici- 
ent cause being shown ,by any party who may think himself 
injured by the acts of the College officials. With regard to the 
constitution of these Boards of Visitors, it may be well to 
remark, that not only do we find the different religious persua- 
sions represented by laymen, but also by the Bishops, or other 
constituted ecclesiastical authorities, of the Collegiate Districts. 

It will be observed, that the Queen’s Colleges, though incor- 
porated into one University, are yet distinct and separate, and 
_ Situated in widely distant parts of the country. The plan of pro- 
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vincial Colleges is somewhat novel,—in this country, at least,— 
and seems to present certain great advantages above the old 
Collegiate system of England. Those who are familiar with 
University education in England cannot fail to recognise the 
good effect of the system of separate Colleges, in promoting that 
spirit of competition which is, in an especial degree, the great 
incentive to labour, whether intellectual or physical. Within 
his own College, the student may doubtless meet with competi- 
tion sufficient to urge him successfully through his Under. 
Graduate course; but when to this is added the expectation of 
meeting with new, untried, and, in some cases, unheard-of 
opponents, whose skill and opportunities for preparation are 
alike unknown, the result must prove beneficial, as it regards the 
intellectual advancement of the student, in the first place, and, 
through him, of the whole institution. There is, also, by this 
means, secured a more active, numerous, and efficient tutorial 
or professorial staff. The parties who fill these offices are usu- 
ally the most distinguished men of their Colleges. They are 
actuated by the same spirit of competition which animates the 
students, and are, consequently, anxious to obtain, for themselves 
and their Colleges, that high character which is the sure reward 
of success. Again: by means of the Collegiate system, the stu- 
dent is enabled to select for himself such a College as will best 
accord with his feelings, intellectual tastes, and pecuniary 
resources. In addition to these, the ordinary advantages flowing 
from the system of separate Colleges, there are, in the case of 
the Queen’s Colleges, others directly deducible from the princi- 
ple of localization; namely, 1. The more effectually bringing 
within the poor man’s reach opportunities for a Collegiate edu- 
cation. 2. The provision for a higher moral status among the 
students, by preventing the too large association of young men 
in one place. 38. The promotion of literary and scientific tastes 
and feelings in the districts where the Colleges are situated. 
The chief peculiarity of the Queen’s Colleges consists in this, 
—that no religious test is at any time required from any student 
or office-hearer, in order to qualify him for collegiate privileges ; 
so that persons of every religious denomination are thus enabled 
to avail themselves of the opportunities these Colleges afford 
for intellectual improvement, without, at the same time, doing 
violence to their peculiar religious feelings. The object of the 
Colleges’ Bill, as originally proposed, may be gathered from the 
words of Sir Robert Peel: “We propose not only, at the cost 
of the State, to establish an excellent secular institution, and 
to endow Professors in every branch of secular instruction, but 
we go further: we provide for the distinguished students ample 
premiums, and, in case of poverty, some means of meeting the 
expenses of their education.” This original Bill did not, how- 
ever, make any provision for religious instruction, and it was, 
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therefore, objected to as being deficient in a point of most vital 
importance ; but, during its passage through Parliament, clauses 
were added, which not only provided for the imparting of 
religious instruction, but at the same time, by the most ample 
securities, guarded the peculiar views of every student from 
being, in the slightest measure, tampered with. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Colleges’ Act, each 
student is now required to reside, during the Collegiate Session, 
either with his parents, with some person appointed by his 
parents to exercise supervision over him, or in a “ boarding- 
house,” duly licensed by the College on ministerial recom- 
mendation. In the first two cases, it is not deemed necessary 
that the College should exercise any specific religious influence 
over the student ; but in the latter case, the moral and religious 
trainmg is as much under the direction of the College, as is 
the intellectual. The means by which this is attained are 
simply these: each College is supposed to have connected with 
it, and in point of fact has, wherever the necessity exists, several 
Clergymen of different denominations, called “ Deans of Resi- 
dences,” whose duty it is to watch over the students belonging 
to the religious body which each Dean represents, and to exercise 
a supervision over the boarding-houses in which they may reside. 
These Deans of Residences are appointed by the Government ; 
but, in order to qualify any Clergyman to fill the office, it is 
necessary that he be approved by the “ Bishop, Moderator, or 
constituted authority of his Church or religious denomination.”’ 

In order to secure a proper and religious conduct on the part 
of the students, it is provided, “That the Deans of Residences 
shall have authority to visit the licensed boarding-houses, in 
which students of their respective creeds may reside, for the 
purpose of affording religious instruction to such students; and 
shall also have power, with the concurrence of the Bishop, 
Moderator, or other ecclesiastical authority, respectively, to 
make regulations for the due observance of the religious duties 
of such students, and for securing their regular attendance on 
divine worship ; such regulations, before coming into force, to be 
laid before the President, and certified by him, as not interfering 
with the general discipline of the College.” And it is. further 
expressly laid down, that any student who shall habitually 
neglect to attend either the religious instruction of his Dean 
of Residences or divine worship, shall, for these offences, as 
well as for other immoral and dishonest practices, be liable to 
expulsion, or such other punishment as the College Council may 
deem necessary. 

Hence it appears, that while, in the words of the Statutes, it is 
“Provided always, that no student shall be compelled, by any 
tule of the College, to attend any theological lecture, or religious 
instruction, other than is approved by his parents or guardians ; 
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and that no religious test shall be administered to any person, 
in order to entitle him to be admitted a student of any such 
College, or to hold any office therein ;” care has also been taken, 
that, so far as it regards religious education, the most important 
branch of all, students shall not be left without competent 
guides to direct them in their search after truth. Whether 
the means thus provided be adequate or not, experience will 
soon decide ; but, up to the present time, it is gratifying to find 
that the different religious bodies have shown themselves willing 
to test their efficiency. In the Belfast College, we find Deans 
of Residences in connexion with the Established, the Wesleyan 
Methodist, the Presbyterian, and the Unitarian Churches. In 
Cork, the Established, the Wesleyan Methodist, the Presby. 
terian, and Roman Catholic Churches; and in Galway, the 
Established, the Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic Churches,* 
are represented by. Deans of Residences. The gentlemen who 
fill these offices are, doubtless, fully alive to the responsibility 
which rests upon them; and, in these days of clerical zeal, we 
cannot, for a moment, think that they will fail to discharge faith. 
fully and conscientiously the duties which devolve upon them. 
So far as we may judge from the Reports they have from time 
to time presented, we have little doubt that, in some instances 
at least, they are ably and zealously engaged in promoting, 
among the students of the Queen’s Colleges, an amount of 
Christian knowledge which will not only furnish an emphatic 
answer to the iterated charges of irreligion that have been urged 
against these institutions, but will also prove nobly efficacious 
in forwarding the extension of pure religion, and of a refined 
and lasting, because moral, civilization. 

In the Queen’s Colleges the professorial system has been 
adopted in preference to the tutorial. A favourite subject of 
speculation with University reformers has been, of late years, 
whether the professorial system might not with advantage be 
introduced into the English Universities. Those who are accus- 
tomed to look at the German Universities, and at the high 
scientific and literary celebrity which many of their Professors 
have attained, have also been accustomed to think that a similar 
professorial system in England would produce similar results, 
would raise the character of our Universities, and attract to 
their Halls many young and ardent minds who do not now avail 
themselves of a University education. We cannot, however, say 
whether such a change be practicable in England. There 1s, 
' probably, much truth in the counter-argument, that there is, m 
the constitution and social state of England, an element that 





* We mention the Roman Catholic Deans of Residences, because such were really 
appointed, and continued to act for some years, though they have now, in compliance 
with Church authority, ceased to discharge the duties attached to the offices. 
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will constantly operate against the association, within the walls 
of our Universities, of men of the highest intellectual power, 
devoted to the practical extension of education, and constantly 
engaged in literary and scientific pursuits. High political 
renown,—the great rewards which the Church and Bar hold out 
to men of talent,—usually prove more attractive than a life of 
seclusion and comparative poverty within the College: walls; 
and, were similar objects attainable in the German States, we 
eannot doubt—for, indeed, the experience of the last few years 
proves it—that many, whose names are now familiar for their 
mighty achievements in the fields of literature and science, and 
whose intellectual powers are alike the ornament and property 
of their fatherland, would now be engaged in the more stirring, 
and, it may be, the more thankless, duties of political employ- 
ment. 

Be this, however, as it may, it must be admitted that the 
professorial system, being, in point of fact, nothing more than the 
application of the economic principle of the division of labour, 
is, if practicable, more likely to prove efficient than the tutorial. 
We are therefore glad that this system has been adopted in the 
Queen’s Colleges; and should it not prove successful, it will at 
least have served to bring to the test of experiment one of the 
questiones vexate of the present day. We ought also to mention 
here, that provision has been made in the Statutes for the 
licensing of College Tutors; and probably, should necessity 
require it, a tutorial staff will be called into existence at some 
future time. 

There are in each of the Queen’s Colleges about twenty Pro- 
fessors connected with the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Law, 
ad also with the Schools of Engineering and Agriculture. 
These Professors are appointed and endowed by Government, 
with salaries ranging from £250 to £100. Their educational 
duties are thus laid down in the Statutes: “ Each Professor 
shall lecture, teach, and examine his class, at such hours and 
for such periods as may be appointed by the College Council ; 
and shall observe punctuality and diligence in discharging these 
duties, and shall maintain strict order and discipline in his 
class”’ And, before entering into office, he is required to sign 
4 Declaration to the: following effect: “I, , do hereby pro- 
mise to the President and Council of the Queen’s College, ’ 
that I will faithfully, and to the best of my ability, discharge 
the duties of Professor of in said College; and I further 
promise and engage that, in lectures and examinations, and in the 
performance of all other duties connected with my Chair, I will 
carefully abstain from teaching or advancing any doctrine, or 
making any statement, derogatory to the truths of revealed 

igion, or injurious or disrespectful to the religious convictions 
ofany portion of my audience. And I moreover promise to the 
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President and Council, that I will not introduce or discuss in 
my place or capacity of any subject of politics or polemics 
tending to produce contention or excitement; nor will I engage 
in any avocation which the President and Council shall judge 
inconsistent with my office; but I will, as far as in me lies, 
promote, on all occasions, the interests of education and the 
. welfare of the College.” From this it would appear, that a very 
complete educational staff has been provided in each College; 
and it is not too much to expect that those Professors, since 
they are only required each to instruct in one branch of know- 
ledge, will prove more efficient teachers than if they were occu- 
pied with several, There is, however, another advantage of con- 
siderable importance, which seems to be secured by this adequate 
supply of College Teachers ; namely, the absence of any necessity 
for the assistance of private Tutors. The absolute necessity 
which exists for the assistance of such private Tutors, is one of 
the most crying abuses in the old Universities; so much so, 
that the heaviest item in a reading-man’s Collegiate expenses is 
said to be the fees payable to his private Tutor. On this point 
it is satisfactory to know that, owing to the very liberal supply 
of proper Teachers, the students in the Queen’s Colleges may 
now proceed to the most distinguished honours without expend- 
ing one farthing for tutorial purposes in addition to the ordinary 
Collegiate expenses. 

We have already observed, that the Queen’s Colleges were 
founded for the purpose of qualifying for Degrees in the Queen’s 
University in the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Law; as also 
for Diplomas or Certificates in Engineering and Agriculture. 
The education in these Colleges may be either general or pro- 
fessional; and care has been taken to arrange the details of 
business, so that the same student may at the same time pur- 
sue both a general and professional course of study. Here, then, 
is another peculiarity in the Queen’s Colleges. The old Univer- 
sities are not properly professional schools ; for, although they 
do confer professional degrees, they require, as a preliminary, that 
every candidate for such a degree be already a graduate in Arts; 
and, in addition to this, they do not profess to impart instruc- 
tion in the useful Arts and Sciences, which are, in the case of 
the Queen’s Colleges, a most important branch of study. In 
the latter institutions, a student may at once matriculate in 
either of the Faculties or departments, and graduate in the same, 
without any previous Art degree; and may thus commence pre- 
paring himself for the practical concerns of life, without spending 
years in the pursuit of what may have no specific influence 00 
his professional success. 

In order to qualify for University degrees, it is required that 
students in the Faculties of Arts, Medicine, and Law, after hav- 
ing passed a Matriculation Examination in the English, Latin, 
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and Greek Languages, and the Elements of History and Mathe- 
matics, should then pursue the following courses of study 
respectively, attending the College Lectures, and passing certain 
prescribed examinations :— 


FACULTY OF ARTS FOR THE A.B. DEGREE. 
“IN THE FIRST YEAR. 

The Greek and Latin Languages, for three Terms. 

The English Language, for one Term. 

One or more of the modern Foreign Languages, for three Terms. 

Mathematics, for three Terms. 

IN THE SECOND YEAR. 

Logic, for one Term. 

Chemistry, for three Terms. 

Zoology and Botany, for three Terms. 

The Greek and Latin Languages, or the High Mathematics,—one, 

or both, at the option of the student,—for three Terms. 
IN THE THIRD YEAR. 

Natural Philosophy, for three Terms. 

History and English Literature, for two Terms. 

Physical Geography, for one Term. 

Metaphysics, or Political Economy and Jurisprudence, at the option 

of the student, for two Terms. 

Students who have attended the Lectures on these subjects in 
the prescribed order, and who have passed certain examinations, 
are admissible to examination for the A.B. degree in the Queen’s 
University ; and, having attained this degree, it is necessary, in 
order to qualify for the higher degree of A.M., that the candi- 
date reside, during the space of two Terms, at some one of the 
Queen’s Colleges, and attend a course of Lectures on some pre- 
scribed subject. He may then present himself for examination 
for the A.M. degree in the University. 

In the Faculty of Medicine the courses of study are :— 

IN THE FIRST YEAR. 
One Modern Language 
Anatomy and Physiology for six months. 
Chemistry 
General Physics 


} for three months. 


IN THE SECOND YEAR. 
Anatomy and Physiology 
Practical Anatomy for six months. 
Materia Medica 
Practical Chemistry 
Comparative Anatomy 
IN THE THIRD YEAR. 
Practice of Surgery 
Midwifery for six months. 
Clinical Surgery 


} for three months. 
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IN THE FOURTH YEAR. 


Practice of Medicine 
Medical Jurisprudence. ............ for six months. 
Clinical Medicine 


Students having pursued the above course of study, may be 
admitted to examination for the M.D. degree in the University. 
Tn the Faculty of Law the courses of study are :— 


IN THE FIRST YEAR. 


The Law of Property and the Principles of Conveyancing. 
Jurisprudence. 


IN THE SECOND YEAR. 
Equity, Bankruptcy, and Civil Law. 
IN THE THIRD YEAR. 
Common and Criminal Law. 


Having pursued this course of study, the student may then be 
admitted to examination for “ the Diploma of Elementary Law ;” 
but, if he wish to proceed to the higher degrees of LL.B. and 
LL.D., it is necessary that, having attained the degree of A.B., 
he pursue, in addition to the above course of study, the further 
course, IN THE FOURTH YEAR, of— 


Law of Evidence and Pleading in the Courts of Common Law and 
Equity. 

Constitutional, Colonial, and International Law. 

He is then admitted to examination for the degree of LL.B., 
and may, on the expiration of three years more, present himself 
for examination for the degree of LL.D. 

In the departments of Engineering and Agriculture, students 
having passed a Matriculation examination are required to pur- 
sue a prescribed course of study in one or other of the Queen’s 
Colleges, and then to acquire a practical knowledge of the opera- 
tions of Engineering or Agriculture during two years, in the 
former case ; and, in the latter case, one year, under the direction 
of parties properly qualified to superintend and control their 
studies. They are then admitted to examination in the 
Queen’s University for diplomas in Engineering or Agriculture, 
respectively. 

We shall not now offer any observations on these courses of 
instruction, further than that, while they seem to recognise the 
great importance of the subjects which have usually formed the 
matériel of a University education, they, at the same time, give 
a fitting prominence to those other branches of knowledge which 
are requisite, in the highest degree, to meet the requirements of 
this practically scientific and commercial age. On this account, 
the Queen’s Colleges seem admirably adapted to those who 
may, in after life, be engaged in commercial and manufacturing, 
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as well as in professional, pursuits; and to the landed gentry 
they offer the advantage of being the only Collegiate Schools in 
which they may acquire a specific acquaintance with the scien- 
tific principles in accordance with which the operations of Agri- 
culture may be successfully carried on. 

We have now explained, at some length, the constitution, 
leading principles, and details of the Queen’s Colleges; we have 
shown what are the provisions for religious instruction, and the 
securities for religious faith and morality; and we have also ex- 
plained the educational advantages they present. It may be well, 
before concluding this Article, briefly to notice the opposition 
with which these institutions have had to contend. This opposi- 
tion has chiefly proceeded from the Roman Catholic Priesthood, 
which, true to its principles, is ever found fighting against what 
seems calculated to elevate the character and position of the 
Irish people. It is true that, in some cases, other opposition 
has been arrayed against the Queen’s Colleges; but this has, in 
the main, originated in an imperfect acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of these institutions, and has been so insignificant and 
short-lived, that we need not now remark upon it. 

While the Colleges’ Bill was under the consideration of Par- 
liament, the Roman Catholic Prelates of Ireland, assembled in 
Dublin, unanimously presented a Memorial to the Lord Lieu- 


tenant on the 23rd of May, 1845, in which, after expressing 
their willingness to co-operate with the Government, on reason- 
able terms, in any plan for the extension of academical educa- 
tion in Ireland, they go on to claim, as requisite in order to 
protect the religious feelings of Roman Catholic students from 
being trifled with,— 


“That a fair proportion of the Professors and other office-bearers 
in the new Colleges should be members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose moral conduct shall have been properly certified by 
testimonials of character, signed by their respective Prelates. And 
that all the office-bearers in those Colleges should be appointed by a 
Board of Trustees, of which the Roman Catholic Prelates of the 
Province in which any of those Colleges shall be erected shall be 
members. 

“That the Roman Catholic pupils could not attend the Lectures 
on History, Logic, Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, Geology, or Ana- 
tomy, without exposing their faith or morals to imminent danger, 
ea a Roman Catholic Professor will be appointed for each of these 

airs, 

_ “That if any President, Vice-President, Professor, or office-bearer 
in any of the new Colleges shall be convicted, before the Board of 
Trustees, of attempting to undermine the faith or injure the morals 
of any student in those institutions, he shall be immediately removed 
from his office by the same Board. 

“That as it is not contemplated that the students shall be provided 
with lodging in the new Colleges, there shall be a Roman Catholic 
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Chaplain to superintend the moral and religious instruction of the 
Roman Catholic students belonging to each of those Colleges; that 
the appointment of such Chaplain, with a suitable salary, shall be 
made on the recommendation of the Roman Catholic Bishop of the 
diocese in which the College is situate, and that the same Prelate 
shall have full power and authority to remove such Roman Catholic 
Chaplain from his situation.” 


Such were the terms on which, in 1845, the Roman Catholic 
Prelates were willing to support and uphold the Government 
in its attempt to extend University education in Ireland. 
Such, also, are the grounds upon which objections are taken 
to the Government scheme by Dr. Murray in his work, the 
“Trish Annual Miscellany,’ which we have placed at the 
head of this Article. It is not now necessary to discuss the 
merits or demerits of these conditions: sufficient is it to say, 
that to have conceded them would have been to violate the 
elementary principle of the Colleges’ Bill; and such a concession 
could only have operated to secure for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood a potent and dangerous influence in the control of 
the Colleges. Such, indeed, was the object the Romish Prelacy 
had in view, as is sufficiently shown by their subsequent conduct. 

The Legislature did not, and could not, concede these claims 
in the form im which they were propounded; but they have 
done even more than was required: they have provided for the 
faith and morality of Roman Catholic students securities more 
ample than their Prelates demanded. Let any candid person 
compare the claims of the Romish Prelacy with the actual con- 
stitution of the new Colleges, as developed in the preceding 
pages, and we do not doubt but that he will pronounce the-latter 
to be more in accordance with the principle of religious liberty, and 
more likely to secure the objects which that Prelacy professed to 
have at heart. The Legislature did not concede the first claim; 
but they do lay down the great principle, that no religious test 
shall be required from any candidate for any Chair ; they thus 
put the Roman Catholic on an equal footing with the Pro- 
testant, and any paucity of Roman Catholic Professors may 
not fairly be attributed to an exclusiveness in the principles 
of the Colleges, but rather to the difficulty of finding properly 
qualified persons. 

The claim for placing all appointments in the hands of local 
Boards was not conceded, and we think properly so, although 
the present mode of appointment does not by any means meet 
with our approbation. To place the appointments in the hands 
of local Boards, would certainly lead to confusion, a clashing of 
interests, and ultimate disorganization. On this point we may 
refer to the case of the Belfast Academical Institution, where 
this very principle of a local Board, if it did not lead to, at least 
permitted, the most grievous and lamentable dissensions between 
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the Unitarian and Orthodox branches of the Presbyterian 
Church,—dissensions which, in the end, terminated in the ruin 
of the Institution. The Legislature, however, acting on the 
principle of State appointment following State endowment, have 
decided on retaining all Collegiate appointments in the hands 
of the Government. It is, indeed, to be regretted that they 
have done so; for although, up to the present, not even a 
whisper has been heard of undue influence having obtained, it 
is unwise to place the capability of corruption in the hands of 
any Government, especially in a matter so intimately connected 
with the interests and well-being of the people, as is the appoint- 
ment of men whose duty it will be to train, and in many cases 
to form, the feelings and opinions of the nation’s youth. The 
history of Ireland furnishes one of the most lamentable instances 
on record of the great extremes to which political feelings may 
carry men, inducing them to forget every principle of honesty 
and morality in their venal attempts, by corrupt and corrupting 
influences, to attain political ends. We hope that at no 
future period, when the attainment of some political object may 
be desired, will the Collegiate patronage of Government be con- 
verted into an instrument of corruption. But it is always better 
to be outside the reach of temptation; and it is therefore to be 
hoped that the Government will soon divest itself of the privilege 
of appointments, so capable of abuse. It would perhaps be well 
to place all these appointments in the hands of the Senate of the 
Queen’s University, subject, it may be, to the approval of the 
Government, having first, however, made that Senate a self- 
electing body, or one to be elected by the votes of its graduates ; 
or, possibly, the appointments to Professorial Chairs might with 
advantage be given on examination, subject to the approval of 
the Senate. Be this, however, as it may, we still think that the 
present mode of appointment, objectionable as it is, is even 
preferable to that proposed by the Romish Prelacy; for we can- 
not doubt that the latter mode would tend to the promotion and 
perpetuation of bitter sectarian strife, taunting the Colleges in 
every possible way, and endangering their very existence. 
While, however, it did not seem right to accede to this claim 
of the Irish Prelacy, care has been taken to provide for the 
due representation of the Roman Catholic body, by placing its 
Bishops on the Boards of Visitors, to which allusion has been 
made. So that not only does it not appear that any thing of 
vital importance has been withheld from these claimants for 
authority ; but they are also invested with a power of assisting 
in the decision of any dispute that’ may arise in either of the 
Colleges. 

The same reasons which deterred the Legislature from con- 
ceding the first demand to which we have referred, necessarily 
precluded them from acceding to the third. With regard to 
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this claim, there is something almost ludicrous in the solemn 
declaration that a Roman Catholic may not, without danger to 
faith and morality, attend the lectures of a Protestant Professor 
on any of the proscribed subjects. We almost wonder that the 
sciences of Astronomy and Chemistry were not placed on the list 
of proscribed themes, lest a Protestant Professor, in his Pro- 
testant zeal, should, in the former case, denounce the Cullenite 
system of Astronomy, and, in the latter case, explain with a 
sneer the derivation of the term “ antimony.” It is possible that 
these Reverend and careful guardians of Catholic fidelity and 
morality may have feared that, in violation of their declarations 
to the contrary, some of the Professors on the proscribed sub- 
jects would attempt to inculcate infidel doctrines, opposed not 
only to the Roman Catholic, but to all revealed, religion. There 
is surely, however, something puerile, if not contemptible, in the 
covert msinuation that the cloak of Protestantism alone can be 
assumed to disguise and enable men to scatter the seeds of 
infidelity. 

As it regards the other two claims, it is not necessary to remind 
our readers that they have in a great measure been conceded. 
Any interference, on the part of any College official, with the 
religious principles of students, is liable to be punished by dis- 
missal. And provisions have been made for the appointment 
of Chaplains or Deans of Residences connected with the Roman 
Catholic as well as other religious bodies. As a further evidence of 
the liberality of spirit in which the Colleges’ Act was conceived, 
it may be observed, that, whereas the appointments to Professor- 
ships and other Collegiate offices are left unrestrictedly in the 
hands of Government, yet, as it regards Deans of Residences, 
appointments are made subject to the approval of the properly 
constituted Church authorities. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done, however, and notwith- 
standing the undeniable and growing necessity which existed, and 
still exists, for the extension of academical education, the Roman 
Catholic Prelates, again assembled in Synod at Thurles, in the 
year 1850, determined—by a small majority, it is trae—to with- 
hold their support from the Queen’s Colleges, and by their ban 
to wither their every prospect. What matters it, that the country 
is crying out for lack of knowledge? What matters it, that 
every incentive that can stir the minds of men seems to urge on 
to the acquisition of knowledge? Better far that “ignorance, the 
mother of devotion,” should depress and barbarize, than that 
priestly influence should be for a moment curtailed, or priestly 
annoyance be checked. With admirable consistency, this latter 
Synod has included Trinity College, Dublin, in its censure, though 
for nearly sixty years Roman Catholics had been accustomed to 
repair thither without suspicion of injury. And now the poor, 
benighted, ignorant, yet anxious, Catholic may not, except im 
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contravention of Church authority, and in opposition to priestly 
teaching, avail himself of Collegiate advantages in Ireland. 

The voice has’ gone forth,—the oracle has spoken, “ Col- 
legia delenda sunt.’ From the Vatican the thunders of 
apostolic censure have rolled across the continent of Europe, 
denouncing, in the strongest terms, the “infidel”? scheme of 
Government education; forbidding, under extreme penalties, 
any Priest to retain or hold office of any description in 
connexion with the new Colleges; calling on those Clergymen, 
who, with rash “temerity,” had dared to accept appoint- 
ments in these institutions, immediately to resign their 
wtholy trusts; and exhorting the dutiful sons of “ Mother 
‘Church ” to stand aloof from the proffered benefits which Eng- 
land’s Legislature in its wisdom vainly thought would prove a 
blessing. With great reluctance the Romish Priests, in some 
instances at least, have complied with the mandates of the 
Church ; for not until he had, in proprid persond, at the very seat 
of Papal authority, protested against the interference of the 
Roman Pontiff, did the late Vice-President of Galway resign his 
Collegiate appointments. And now indeed the Queen’s Colleges 
are godless, if, as Lord Brougham has said, to be “ priestless ” 
is to be godless. In justice, however, to a portion of the Irish 
Roman Catholic Prelacy, it is right to state, that the sanction of 
the Pope was given to the Resolutions of the Thurles Synod, in 
opposition to the protest of a large proportion of the Irish 
Bishops. And, that it was done in opposition to the wishes of 
the Irish laity, is proved, not only by the number of Roman 
Catholics who are still found in connexion with the Queen’s 
Colleges, but also by the fact which was stated by Mr. Keogh, 
her Majesty’s present Solicitor General for Ireland, in the House 
of Commons, during the debates on the “ Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill”’—that a memorial from the Roman Catholic gentry of 
Ireland to the Pope, protesting against the recommendations of 
the Synod of Thurles, had been prepared, but that the memo- 
rialists, influenced by the legislation consequent on the Wiseman 
aggression, had determined to suppress their memorial, and 
allow matters to take their own course. 

Now, after the lapse of a few years, we cannot say that we 
regret that the Roman Catholic Church should have thus placed 
itself in opposition. to the Queen’s Colleges; for we cannot 
doubt that its inconsiderate and unwarrantable attempt to 
interfere with the material educational aids offered to the Irish 
people has done much to undermine the tottering influences of 
the Priesthood,—the heaven-born “ tribune ” of the people,—and 
to awaken amongst the people themselves habits of self-reliance 
and thought, unfavourable to priestly annoyarice and priestly 
claims. The people of Ireland, of “ Young Ireland” at least, 
have recently, on more occasions than one, shown that they can 
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and will act as their own reason and interests prompt them, 
and that they will not be deterred from doing so by the arbitrary 
commands of a bigoted Hierarchy. And here it may be inter. 
esting to know, that one of the reasons urged by John of Tuam 
and other opponents of the Queen’s Colleges is this,—that these 
institutions had been received with favour by the “ Young Ire. 
land” party; or, in their own words, “It is likewise to be 
observed, that the actual exciters of the turbulence in Dublin, 
Cork, and Limerick, and who compose the faction entitled 
‘Young Ireland,’ are all of them favourers and defenders of the 
new Colleges.” The Papal interference with the Colleges has 
proved notoriously unsuccessful in deterring Roman Catholic 
students from repairing to their halls; and it will not be sur. 
prising if Rome, infalhble Rome, with that wondrous adaptability 
to circumstances for which it has ever been distinguished, should 
ere long attempt to regain its lost influence by withdrawing 
its ineffectual ban. 

But surely the Protestants of England, and our Legislators 
too, may, from the conduct of Rome in this matter, learn a 
lesson of some practical importance. “Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri.” They may learn how utterly impossible it is to 
awaken, in the breasts of the Irish Priesthood, one spark of 
generosity, or by the most liberal concessions, even though 
such concessions should involve the abnegation of every Pro- 
testant principle, to conciliate its good-will. It might naturally 
have been supposed that Sir Robert Peel, by a long course of 
Roman Catholic concession, would have, at least, secured in 
return the confidence of the Roman Catholic body. Not so, 
however ; almost with the same breath in which he is extolled 
to the stars for Catholic liberality and freedom from sectarian 
bias, as exemplified in his determination, per fas et nefas, to 
endow a Seminary for the education of a Papal Priesthood, his 
measures for the extension of academical education amongst the 
Irish people are denounced as calculated to overthrow every 
sentiment of religion and morality. The endowment of May- 
nooth was proposed and carried into effect, only as a measure 
of expediency, in order to econciliate the feelings of the Irish 
Roman Catholics. As such, it has signally failed, and its con- 
tinuation may no longer be defended on the same ground. The 
duty of Government is, therefore, clear: all endowment should 
at once and for ever be taken from this factory of priestly dema- 
gogues, seeing that to retain such endowment can answer 10 
good purpose in facilitating the government of the country, and 
the execution of the law. 

Apart, however, from the question of total disendowment, 
the existence of the Queen’s Colleges seems to suggest a middle 
course, and one that is, moreover, imperative on the plea of 
public economy. To understand what this is, it will be neces- 
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sary to observe the relations which subsist between the Irish 
Presbyterian Church and the Queen’s Colleges. There is in 
Belfast, in connexion with the General Assembly of Ulster, a 
collegiate institution, endowed by Government, for the educa- 
tion of a Presbyterian Ministry. This institution is solely a 
“theological one,” and does not possess means for imparting 
instruction in those branches of secular knowledge which may 
be taught in either of the Queen’s Colleges; it is, in fact, 
nothing more than a divinity school, supplemental to the 
Queen’s Colleges. Candidates for the Presbyterian Ministry 
are, consequently, forced to take the requisite Under-Graduate 
Arts course, either in some one of the Queen’s Colleges, or 
in some other collegiate establishment. Now, there seems to be 
no valid reason why a similar course might not be adopted in 
the case of the Roman Catholic Priesthood. Candidates for 
that Priesthood may, in any one of the Queen’s Colleges, obtain 
an excellent secular education. The secular portion of May- 
nooth College is, therefore, de trop, and should no longer be 
retained in existence at public cost. For surely the Protestants 
of England ought no longer to be taxed to support what they 
not only believe to be in violation of every Protestant principle 
of the English Constitution, but also indefensible on the more 
tangible grounds of State economy. 

We fear that we have hardly left sufficient space to treat of 
the amount of support which the Queen’s Colleges have received 
at the hands of the public. The following table, which we have 
compiled from the official Reports enumerated at the head of 
this Article, will, however, briefly show what that. support has 
been. The table shows the number of degrees conferred by the 
Senate of the Queen’s University in the years 1852 and 1853 :— 

Degree Total Number educated in 
‘ Number. Belfast. Cork. Galway. 
1852 7 5 2 
_ i cshisntectsnetbtebsvctvesek 22 
— Diploma of Elementary Law 
— Diploma in Agriculture 
1853 RED , seonsvenierodeicenanensen 9 


a I sta cntaseeaenooraadnann 1 
— Diploma in Agriculture 


Hence it appears that the number of Graduates in the Queen’s 
University in the year 1852 was thirty-five, and in 1853 was 
forty-seven. In addition to this, it appears, from the “ Belfast 
College Calendar,” that the total number of students in that 
College during the year 1854 was one hundred and sixty-four ; 
being considerably more than one-third of the number in con- 
hexion with Trinity College, Dublin. 
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It must be admitted that these numbers are most satisfactory, 
and speak, in a decided manner, of success greater than could 
with any reason have been expected by the most sanguine well. 
wishers of the institutions, when we remember that, in the two 
years corresponding to the above, in the case of the London 
University,—the years 1839 and 1840,—the numbers of Gradu. 
ates were respectively under thirty in the former year, and 
under forty in the second. And yet there are few who would 
now be inclined to say, that the success of the London Univer. 
sity has not been completely accomplished. How much greater 
reason is there, then, to be satisfied with the present state of 
the Queen’s University ! 

In order, however, thoroughly to estimate the value of the 
above numbers as a test of the popularity of the Queen’s Col. 
leges, we must remember that, at the time they were opened, 
Ireland was just recovering from the effects of a series of cala- 
mities sufficient to have paralysed the energies of any people. 
Famine, pestilence, and partial rebellion had successively: fallen 
upon the country, sapping, as it were, the very foundations of 
society, and threatening to overthrow the social fabric. \ And, 
though no class of the community was exempt from the influ. 
ence of these fearful trials, they pressed with peculiar weight 
upon that class from whose ranks it was to be expected that 
students would have been supplied to the Queen’s Colleges. 
We therefore feel justified in stating that, in our opinion, the 
above statistics are a complete evidence of a friendly feeling ‘on 
the part of the Irish people, and furnish a favourable omen of 
future prosperity. 

We regret that the Reports from which we have extracted the 
above numbers do not furnish any record of the. religious per- 
suasions to which the several Graduates belong. We have, how- 
ever, examined the Honour List of A.M. Graduates in 1853 ; and 
from private information we have learned that the gentlemet 
who stand first on the lists in the departments of Classics, 
Mathematics, and English Philology, Criticism, and Mental or 
Social Philosophy, are members of the Church of England, 
or of the Wesleyan Methodist or Presbyterian Churches ; and 
that the gentlemen who occupy the second places in the same 
departments are Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and Presbyterian. 
Such is the diversity of religious persuasion that prevails among 
this one class of Graduates ; and there is little doubt but that a 
similar diversity will be found to prevail amongst the others. 

We doubt not that the last few years have, indeed, been t0 
Ireland a period of transition,—a transition from wretchedness 
to happiness, from ignorance to knowledge, from a false to 4 
pure religion. In the awful dispensations of divine judgment 
which have recently rested on that country, we think we can 
detect the merciful dealings of Providence, enabling her to shake 
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off those burdens which for centuries have oppressed her ener- 
gies, and preyed upon her vitals. The dark cloud which for 
long ages has overhung the destinies of Ireland, seems break- 
ing; and we have already some promise of a glorious future. 
Ireland may yet work out for herself a high and honourable 
position amongst the nations of the earth. May she soon 
become what her poet-son has so beautifully prayed for,— 

—_—__————“ great, glorious, and free, 

First flower of the earth, first gem of the sea!” 
But may her greatness consist in the strength of noble principle, 
her glory in the prevalence of pure réligion, and her freedom in 
an emancipation from the degrading bondage of ignorance and 
priestly despotism ! 


Ant. IV.—1. Christmas-Day and other Sermons. By Freper- 
nick Dentson Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s-Inn, 
[late] Professor of Divinity in King’s College, London. 

2. The Religions of the World. By ¥. D. Maurice, &c. 

3.'On the Epistle to the Hebrews. By F. D. Maurice, &e. 

4,.On the Old Testament. By F. D. Maurice, &c. 

5. Prophets and Kings of the Old ‘Testament. By F. D. 
Mavraice, &c. 

6. Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. Part I. Ancient. 
Pert If. Modern. By F. D. Maurice, &c. Second Edition, 
revised. 1854. 

7. Theological Essays. By F. D. Maurice, &c. Second Edi- 
tion, with a new Preface, and other Additions. 1854. 

8, Grounds for laying before the Council of King’s College, Lon- 
don, certain Statements, &c. By R. W. Jeur, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of the College, and Canon of Christ’s Church. 1853. 

9. The Word “ Eternal,’ and the Punishment of the Wicked: a 
Letter to the Rev. Dr. Jelf, &c. By ¥. D. Maurice, Chaplain 
of Lincoln’s Inn. 1853. 

10. The Unity of the New Testament: a Synopsis of the first 
three Gospels, and of the Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, St. 
Peter, and St. Paul. By F. D. Maurice, &c. 1854. 

ll, Examination of Mr. Maurice’s Theological Essays. By 
Rosert 8. Canpiisu, D.D. 1854. 


Mr. Mavricr’s “Essays” have already been followed by 
another work from his prolific pen.* The “Unity of the New 





* Since this Article was written, a still later work, on the “Doctrine of Sacrifice,” 
has been sent forth by Mr. Maurice. It attempts a sort of reply to Dr. Candlish, and 
developes only more fully a part of what is taught, in the “Essays” and elsewhere, in 
reference to “‘ sacrifice.” Mr. Maurice, as might be expected, teaches what is virtually 
the Socinian doctrine on this subject, coloured, however, by his peculiar Platonizing views. 
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Testament,”’ however, as being both a much more bulky and less 
popular work than the “ Essays,” is not likely:to supplant the 
latter in public attention; besides which, the “ Essays” profess 
to exhibit a complete summary of Mr. Maurice’s views on the 
whole round of Christian doctrine: they are his doctrinal mani. 
festo, and contain his confession of faith. In this character 
they possess a peculiar interest and importance. We find, too, 
that they have now passed from the desk of the critic and 
theologian into the hands of many of the more cultivated and 
inquiring among general readers, especially of the younger 
class. In particular, we are well informed that not a few 
Christian young people, of both sexes, have found in them 
much to admire. It is high time, we think, that they should 
understand what that teaching really means, by which they have 
allowed themselves to be charmed. That they do not yet under. 
stand this, we are convinced ; for they certainly would not pro- 
fess to admire that which is not, in any true sense, Christian 
teaching, but anti-Christian philosophy. Nor can we wonder 
that they have failed to perceive the real drift of the “ Essays.” 
Even Dr. Candlish, admirably as he has refuted Mr. Maurice’s 
particular misrepresentations of evangelical doctrine, and exposed 
the fallacy of many of his dogmas, and tracked the mazes of his 
surface-sophistry, has failed to discover the principles from which 
all his teachings flow, and to unfold, from the root upwards, the 
logical order and connexion of the whole. He has missed the 
double entendre of Mr. Maurice’s doctrinal statements; and, 
though he perceives and meets, most effectually, their negative 
and destructive import, he has failed to sce their positive ground 
and meaning. The same has been the case, so far as we know, 
with Mr. Maurice’s other critics. To understand Mr. Maurice, 
his writings at large must be carefully studied. He never 
defines. Logic, as an instrument of exposition or conviction, he 
eschews with undisguised contempt. His teaching is practical, 
not scholastic or scientific, His principles are involved in his 
teaching, and must, by careful analysis, be deduced from it. 
They are never explicitly laid down. Herein, no doubt, is a sort 
of wisdom ; for, in fact, there lies underneath all his specula- 
tions, and moral teachings, a philosophy so abstruse and unfami- 
liar,—a philosophy of the old heathen world, with which none 
but a few scholars, of late time,. have been much acquainted, 
and the whole character of which is utterly opposed to the ten- 
dencies of modern thought and progress, at least in Britain,— 
that the unprepared or hasty reader finds himself perpetually 
mystified and perplexed by phrases and: allusions to which he 
can affix no definite meaning, or by expressions to which Mr. 
Maurice seems to give some occult sense, altogether different 
from that which they convey to himself. The secret is, that Mr. 
Maurice is a Platonic or semi-Platonic realist. A sort of Pla 
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tonism is his fundamental creed ; and his Christianity is adjusted 
accordingly, His nomenclature is Christian ; but his character- 
istic ideas are those of the pagan philosophy. Hence, in his 
writings, there is that perpetual ambiguity—that double entendre 
—of which we have spoken. The names and phrases which he 
uses mean one thing to the common Christian reader, and 
another to himself and the adepts of his school. Hence, too, 
his systematic avoidance of any thing like definition or logical 
deduction. Nothing can less endure the light than Platonic 
Realism. Attempt to define it, and it either appears, to the 
unsophisticated understanding, to be grossly absurd, or most 
repulsively and impenetrably abstruse. It was the misty refuge 
of Philosophy struggling with the inexplicable mysteries which 
shroud the union of sense and spirit, before she had been taught 
the limits of speculation. It was, also, one of the expedients by 
which, before Revelation had made known to all men the creative 
glory of the “I AM,” the overpowered intellect of man thought 
to explain the origin, and so lessen the wonder, of the universe. 
And if we are not surprised that our young friends, who 
incline to Maurice, have not understood him thoroughly, nei- 
ther do we wonder that they have found in him something to 
admire. He is an eminently pure, fresh, and engaging writer. 
Then, apart from his bigoted and unfair treatment of those whom 
he calls “ the Evangelicals,” and of their faith, his sympathies 
are, in a high degree, catholic and generous. His motto is 
“charity ;” and this is always a taking motto. He feels a 
keen and kindly interest in all that affects humanity. Narrow- 
ness and injustice of every kind he abhors. He would make 
art, science, laws, and religion, all tributary to the elevation 
and consolation of all men, whatever their character or posi- 
tion. His God and Father, though not the Christian God 
and Father, is yet a Being whom he has invested with many 
—not all—of the attributes of the God of the Bible; and he 
believes in Him, and teaches concerning Him, as a God nigh 
at hand, and not afar off,—living and working in and through 
all things, redressing evil, and imparting good, and speaking 
to the hearts of all men. It is true, that, pure as his style 
is, and simple as is his language, yet his meaning is often very 
: there seems to be not a little of mysticism and paradox 
about his teaching : pure English sentences gush forth with easy 
eloquence, but it is very hard to fix and retain the sense of 
the pleasing flow; there is a wavering ambiguity which quite 
dazzles the mind of the inquirer; and at times there seems 
to be an impenetrable obscurity. But, to some readers, all 
this will be rather a charm than a perplexity. What is more 
pleasant, to minds of a certain sort, than to yield themselves 
up, without any trouble of thought, to the influence of a 
reamy stream of well-composed, well-sounding sentences? 
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Besides, after all, this sort of thing is by no means all that is 
found in these “ Essays.” Mr. Maurice is not only, whenever 
possible, a very practical writer; but, in this volume, he has 
stretched to the uttermost the licence of discursiveness which 
the “ Essay” permits. Hence he can at will relieve a subject, 
which might have been otherwise dry or obscure, by sallies 
and excursions having the least possible connexion with the 
general tenor of his theme. Then, to crown all, when a 
Clergyman, an ex-Professor of Literature and of Divinity,— 
& man eminent in his position, of great general influence, 
especially with the young and enthusiastic portion of the 
more cultivated classes of society, and greatly beloved by all 
who are personally acquainted with him,—comes forth as the 
assailant of received opinions in theology, as the apostle of 
what he represents to be a kindlier and more gencrous creed, 
as the satirist of that which he stigmatizes as a selfish, bigoted, 
and evil superstition, and then is called to suffer the “ mar. 
tyrdom ” of dismissal from his Professorship, because of the 
freedom he has used, how many eager and sympathetic spirits, 
besides free-thinkers, scoffers, and half-believers, will be not 
only resolved to hear, but predisposed to favour and admire, 
such a man! It must be admitted, too, that the manner in 
which the vital doctrines of evangelical religion have too often 
been stated and explained by men of low and coarse intellect, 
or of fanatical temper or creed, has given too much occasion 
for some of the satire and invective in which Mr. Maurice 
has indulged. He has, however, assailed with impartial hos- 
tility and contempt the whole evangelical school, and made 
it sufficiently plain, that his antipathy is not merely against 
the exaggeration or perversion of evangelical doctrines, but 
against the essential doctrines themselves; and that, for the 
purpose of bringing these into discredit, he is determined to 
exhibit them in the most distorted and repulsive form. Mr. 
Maurice, it is well understood, was brought up a Unitarian 
and Universalist. And it is very clear that, though he has 
accepted, as a part of his faith, the doctrine of a (neo-Platonic) 
Trinity, yet he has never been more than half-purged of his 
old leaven. The bitter spirit of Belsham rules him, whenever 
he refers to what evangelical Christians believe as the “ doc- 
trines of the cross.” Nor are his representations of these 
doctrines any other than new editions of the old calumnies, 
which have been the common stock of pagan antagonists of 
Christianity, of Deists, and of Socinians, from the days of 
Celsus downwards. 

Mr. Maurice’s “ Essays,” our readers are, of course, aware, 
were written for the special purpose of converting Unitarians to 
Trinitarian Christianity. From what we have just said, it will 
be seen that he might well suppose himself to possess peculiar 
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advantages of position for accomplishing this object. To bring 
Unitarians over to his own views respecting Christianity would 
seem to be a much less arduous undertaking, than to con- 
vert them to the doctrines of evangelical orthodoxy. Already 
he could meet thera fully half-way. On the doctrines of human 
depravity and the atonement, he and they were substantially 
agreed. Herein the grand stumbling-block—that doctrine of 
“Christ crucified,’ which has ever been “ foolishness” to the 
wisdom of this world—was already taken away. The humbling 
moral mystery of Revelation, that which the pride of man 
abhors to stoop so low as to acknowledge, being thus removed, 
the natural mystery of the Godhead,—the Trinity in unity,— 
and the mystery of the Incarnation, would alone remain. And 
if he could prove to Unitarians,—not that these mysteries are 
revealed in Scripture, and how they are taught therein, (for 
such a method of argument would not avail against Unitarian 
Rationalism,)—but that, according to his view of them, they 
correspond to the cravings and anticipations of man’s nature, 
and satisfy the yearnings of his spirit, he would have overcome 
them on their own ground. This, accordingly, is what he has 
attempted in the “Essays.” He does not argue from, though 
he occasionally condescends to argue to, the Bible. He stands 
with Unitarians upon the common ground of Rationalism. 
From his own published correspondence, it appears that, when 
he abandoned Wnitarianism, he did so, not at all in obedience to 
the authority of Divine Revelation, but merely on certain sub- 
jective grounds. His faith, from the first, stood not in the 
power of God, but in the wisdom of man. His belief in the 
Trinity, in the sense“in which he does believe in it, was based 
upon abstract @ priori grounds of reason. His belief in the 
Incarnation rests upon similar grounds. He has ever felt him- 
self at liberty to reject, and has ever rejected, all mysteries 
which his reason did not endorse, or which his own heart 
refused to admit. Being thus at one with those among whom 
he received his early training, in temper and general principles, 
it is evident that, in endeavouring to win Unitarians to his own 
views, his aim would be, to show how, under and by means of a 
Trinitarian formula, he could bring out, more fully than Unita- 
rians themselves, such results as a Unitarian would be prepared 
to welcome ; to show that the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, although mysteries of course, are yet agreeable to 
the philosophy and consciousness and to the cravings of the 
human spirit ; and that, at the same time, the reception of these 
uysteries, while it greatly heightens our conception of human 
dignity and our estimate of human capability, needs not imply 
any oppressive moral mystery, such as the hereditary guilt and 
depravity of mankind before God, the need of a suffering Sub- 
stitute and Saviour, and of an inward regeneration by the Holy 
VOL, III. NO. VI. EE 
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Ghost, and the endless punishment of those who, in this life, 
refuse to turn to God. Such, accordingly, we shall find, is Mr, 
Maurice’s plan. Of course, we do not mean to imply that, in 
such a course of argument and exposition, all must be false, and 
nothing just or valuable. Far from it. The mysteries of our 
faith are, no doubt, in agreement with the deepest and truest 
wants of our spirit, rightly understood ; and the doctrines of the 
Gospel may be shown to exalt, as much as they humble, human 
nature. But such arguments, we think, are of necessity pre- 
carious, when adduced @ priori. And a treatise based merely 
upon a process of reasoning or speculation such as we have 
indicated, must, even so far as it is true, be vitally defective; 
while, from the point of view which Mr. Maurice occupies, with 
his preconceptions and foregone conclusions, no evangelical 
Christian can doubt that error, as well as defect, must vitiate 
all his discussions and conclusions. Nor, even so far as he may 
prevail over Unitarianism in this argument, can we think the 
victory to be of any great importance. That which he concedes 
to Unitarians is so much more considerable and essential than 
that which he holds against them, that we can conceive of few 
besides himself remaining just where he remains. The rejection 
of the moral mystery of the Atonement will be easily, and indeed 
logically, followed by the rejection of the natural mystery of the 
Incarnation, and this by the rejection of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Or, if not, it will be little matter. A mere belief in 
a Divine Trinity, such as a neo-Platonist might readily have 
yielded, will hardly transform a Deist into a Christian ; and a 
mere belief in the union of the Divine and human natures in 
the person of Jesus Christ, altogether apart from a believing 
reception of the great evangelical truths which hang upon the 
fact of the Incarnation, will hardly quicken a Unitarian faith 
into vital Christianity. 

Having thus slightly indicated the purpose and method of 
the “Essays,” we must proceed to an examination of their 
substance. They deal, as we have said, with the whole round 
of theology. In reference to every point there is much negative 
and destructive criticism. In this consists the mischief of the 
volume. Mr, Maurice’s positive teaching is too subtle in its 
sense, and too hazy and ambiguous in its expression, to do 
much evil. And if he spoke out his meaning plainly, we do not 
anticipate that anything so abstruse as his semi- Platonic theology, 
or rather theosophy, would be likely to gain popular acceptance. 
But his sneers are plain enough; his sarcasms need no inter- 
preter; and his discursive eloquence, large sympathies, and 
sanguine views, when referring to the practical affairs and 
popular topics of the day, are likely to recommend to a crowd 
of readers every thing in his book which they can understand, 
while they will be content to admire and applaud that which 
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passes beyond their comprehension. His negative creed is, 
however, all grounded upon his positive faith. The sarcasms, 
which al/ can understand, are the defences of the philosophy 
which none can understand. His opposition to evangelical 
truth grows out of an esoteric doctrine, the secret of which only 
a few would even profess to be able to penetrate. 

To show the foundations of Mr. Maurice’s philosophy or 
theosophy, we must refer to one or two of his other works. We 
have stated that he is a Platonic or semi-Platonic Realist. 
What this means we shall not ourselves risk explaining, just 
at present. We believe that, if the genius of any man is able 
to invest an obscure subject with light, to make shadow look 
like substance, or a thing unintelligible seem to be intelli- 
gible, Mr. Maurice can do this. We shall, therefore, give to 
him and to our readers the benefit of his own description of the 
creation of abstract ideas, as anterior to the creation of indivi- 
dual things. He would have us believe, that it is of the creation 
of such pre-existent ideas that Moses speaks in the first two 
chapters of Genesis. The work from which we quote is entitled 
“On the Old Testament,” and consists of a course of sermons on 
the Pentateuch and the Book of Judges. 


“ First of all ‘God made man in His own image, male and female 
created He them ;’ afterwards, it is said, He made ‘a man out of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into Ais nostrils the breath of life.’ 
If we follow the letter of these passages, and do not endeavour to put 
any notions of our own into them, we shall be led, I think, naturally 
to the conclusion, that the former words have to do with the species, 
as we should say, if we must have logical phrases, (which I would 
rather avoid, if it were possible,) and that the other has to do with 
an individual, with the first man of the race. This, I think, is the 
inference that we should all draw, if the mere words were set before 
us without any context: it gains strength the more we study the 
context What I wish you particularly to notice is, that the 
part of the record which speaks of man ideally, according to his place 
with reference to the rest of the universe, according to his position 
with reference to God, is the part which expressly belongs to the 
history of Creation ; that the bringing forth of man in this sense 
is the work of the sixth day.”—On the Old Testament, pp. 3, 4. 


Then follows a passage in which he disavows the phraseology 
both of the Realists and the Nominalists. He adds, however,— 


“Extend this thought, which seems to arise inevitably out of the 
story of the creation of man, as Moses delivers it, to the rest of that 
universe of which he regards man as the climax, and we are forced to 
the conclusion that in the one ease, as in the other, it is not the 
visible material thing of which the historian is speaking, but that 
which lies below the visible material thing, and constitutes the 
substance which it shows forth.” —Ibid., pp. 5, 6. 

2E2 
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- Comparing with the history of the Creation in Gen. 1., what 
is said in Gen. ii. 5, 6, he concludes,— 


“We are compelled, then, to consider the creation of herbs and 
flowers, as well as the creation of beasts and birds and fishes, which is 
recorded in the previous chapter, as the bringing forth of kinds and 
orders, such as they were according to the mind of God, not of actual 
separate phenomenal existences, such as they present themselves to 
the senses of man.” —Jbid., p. 6. 


Subsequently he teaches, as might have been expected, that 
the days and the week spoken of in Gen. i. and ii. refer not to 
real, but to ideal, time; that is, as he himself explains it, 
to no time at all. This whole ideal creation is lifted out of the 
sphere of actual events into that region which is above time, or 
change, or succession : in other words, this ideal creation (?) took 
place in eternity. 

Some of our readers may think this to be utterly incompre- 
hensible ; so, we confess, do we. But it is undoubtedly neither 
better nor worse than the Platonic doctrine of ideas,—“ that 
doctrine of ideas,” as Mr. Maurice himself says, in his “‘ Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy,” Part I.,(p.147,) “which constitutes the 
most native and peculiar portion of Plato’s philosophy, that which 
may not wrongly be called its purely Platonic portion.” These 
are “the forms, permanent and unchangeable, in which that 
which is” (not that which seems to sense) “ manifests itself as 
it is” (not as it seems). They are “ eternal as well as substan- 
tial,” and dwell “in the region of pure Being, in which the 
inner mind dwells,” even in “the absolute and perfect Being, 
in whose mind they all dwelt, and in whose eternity alone they 
can be thought or dreamed of as eternal.” (Jbid., p. 149.) 

From the last few words which we have quoted, our readers 
may begin to see how Mr. Maurice’s Platonic philosophy lays 
the ground of his theology. Some of the junior Platonists, it is 
said, gave to these “ideas,” these “ substantial forms,” a sepa- 
rate, though not independent, existence from eternity. They 
were absurd enough to conceive of these abstractions as living 
things, and, as such, they called them “eternal gods.” They 
were of the number of those,— 


“Who [could reduce all things to acts, 
And] knew their nature by abstracts ; 
Where truth in person does appear, 
Like words congeal’d in northern air ; 
* * * * * 
Deep-sighted in intelligences, 

Ideas, atoms, influences ; 
And much of Terra Incognita, 
The’ ‘intelligible’ world, could say.” 


Some have supposed that Plato himself held similar views. 
Mosheim seems to have proved that in the “'Timzeus” he speaks 
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ot “the eternal forms or ideas of all things, according to whose 
exemplar he supposed the Supreme Being to have made. the 
world,” as aldvoc Seoi, “eternal gods.” Notwithstanding, 
Mosheim agrees with Cudworth so far as to maintain the 
conclusion, which we have already stated in Mr. Maurice’s 
words, that these eternal entities, or gods, or whatever else 
Plato might call them, which together made up what was called 
in Platonic language the “intelligible model-world,” as distin- 
guished from the visible and sensible world, were placed by him 
not without, but “ within, God and the Divine Intelligence ;” or, 
as Mr. Maurice phrases it, within the “region of pure Being,” 
the “ permanent and all-containing substance.” Still, however, 
if the whole structure of the Platonic philosophy is not to be 
resolved into mere smoke, if this elaborate system was not a 
mere wordy pretence, if Plato and his scholars had any meaning 
or sincerity in their philosophical speculations, we are compelled 
to believe that these abstract forms or ideas were conceived by 
them as real entities, having a substantial existence and proper 
essence of their own; indeed, as ¢he real entities, of which the 
phenomena of the material and sensible world are but the 
shadowy resemblances. Nor can Mr. Maurice’s “ideas” be 
understood as different from these, since he tells us they are 
substantial and created. They “ lie below the visible material 
things,” he says, “and constitute the substance which these 
show forth.” We confess this opinion seems to us to be not 
much less absurd than that other notion of the Platonists, that 
the world was an animal, A creation in eternity; a creation 
of ideas in the Divine Mind; a creation of ideas in the Divine 
Mind which are real entities and essences, having a distinct 
status and virtue of their own, and destined, in time, to receive 
appropriate and specific material embodiments ;—here is an 
ascending scale of absurdities that perfectly bewilder and con- 
found our understandings. Our business, however, is not to 
discuss the Platonic philosophy, but to show its connexion with 
Mr. Maurice’s theology. Our way to do this is now made 
plain. 

The later Platonists, who flourished after Christianity had 
begun to prevail over heathen philosophy, believed in a sort 
of Triad or Trinity of divine hypostases. Cudworth and many 
others have thought, though, as we believe, upon insufficient 
evidence, that Plato himself held a similar belief. We have no 
need to debate this point. What is to our purpose is, to remark 
that the eternal forms or ideas of which we have spoken, were 
placed by Plato and his followers in “ that one perfect intellect,” 
the Divine “ Reason or Word,” (the Nous, or Xoyiopds,) which 
has been considered as “the second hypostasis ” of the Platonic 
Trinity, and “ which they supposed to have contained the ‘ intel- 
ligible’ world from all eternity.” This, also, is Mr. Maurice’s 
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view, though nowhere explicitly stated by him; and here we 
find the key to his whole theology.* The Son of God, in his 
nomenclature, corresponds to the personal Nous of the neo. 
Platonists. Taking this idea with them as a clue, our readers 
will see a peculiar meaning in the following passages, which we 
cite from the same volume from which we quoted the passages 
referring to the ideal Creation :— 


“T ask you not to believe that a man was able to frustrate the 
purposes of God, not to think that the world was created in Adam, or 
stood in his obedience, when the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
illustrating those of the Old, teach us that it stood and stands in the 
obedience of God’s well-beloved Son, the real image of the Father, the 
real bond of hwman society, and of the whole universe, who was to be 
manifested in the fulness of time, as that which He had always been, 
namely, the original and archetype of human nature,’ &.—On the 
Old Testament, pp. 40, 41. 


With this passage may also be compared pp. 37, (ad fin.,) 38, 
and 40, of the same volume, as supplying illustration of the 
Realism which leads Mr. Maurice to consider all qualities of 
human nature as directly derived, by participation or emanation, 
not by creation, properly so understood, from the Divine Being, 
of whom he speaks, in true Platonic phrase, as the Archetype of 
all things. Subsequently, in the same volume, the Son of God 
is spoken of as “ He in whom God formed all men to be bro- 
thers; so that he who sheds the blood of another, sheds his 
own ;” as “He from whoniieame the life, the faith, the hope, 
the love of all who had strength to believe that God was their 
Creator, and Preserver, and Deliverer,” “in whom God could 
look upon them, and they could look upon God.” (Pp. 58, 59.) 

But it is im Mr. Maurice’s latest work, “The Unity of the 
New Testament,” (published since his dismissal from King’s 
College,) that we shall find his view of the relation of the Son 
of God to humanity—upon which must, of course, depend the 
whole of his theological system—most clearly and boldly stated. 
The mist with which he has so long invested his doctrine is now 
beginning to clear away. There is no longer any very cogent 
reason why he should not speak out. Let our readers attentively 
ponder the following passages. 

We commence with a sentence taken from Mr. Maurice's 
analysis of the Epistle to the Romans. It occurs in that part 
of the analysis which refers to the fifth chapter, and indicates 
the principle on which he expounds the whole of the Epistle, 
disallowing, and altogether setting aside, the hitherto received 





* See, on the subject of the foregoing passages, Maurice’s “ Moral and Metaphysical 
Philosophy,” Part I., pp. 145-150 ; Cudworth’s “ Intellectual System,” with Mosheim's 
Notes translated, Tegg’s Edition, 1845, vol. ii, pp. 850-353, 367-369, 386, 387, 
403-405 ; and Ritter’s “ History of Philosophy,” translated by Morrison, published by 
Bohn, 1846, vol. ii., pp. 264-271, 204-297, and vol. iv., pp. 568-573, 
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idea, that, in this Epistle, St. Paul unfolds a provision of mercy 
and salvation for a fallen and guilty race. 


“T look upon Christ’s death and resurrection as revelations of the 
Son of God, in whom all things had stood from the first, in whom God 
had looked upon His creature man from the first.”—Unity of the 
New Testament, p. 367. 


The neo-Platonism of the expressions we have put in italics can- 
not be doubted. “ The Son of God” is plainly made equivalent 
to the Divine Nous of the neo-Platonists, in whom the “ intel- 
ligible world,” the “ eternal forms or ideas of all things,” were 
made to dwell. 

How this principle bears upon the condition and relations of 
the human race, will begin to be apparent from the following 
quotations. 

Writing on Matthew xxiv. and xxv., Mr. Maurice says of the 
“Son of Man,”— 


“When He utters the words, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the 
least of these, ye did it to me,’ He proclaimed that which is the very 
TRUTH OF HUMAN EXISTENCE HE ACTUALLY IS ONE WITH EVERY 
Man. He is come to proclaim that He is, by His incarnation and 
His death. He did judge the old world according to this law.”— 
Ibid., pp. 219, 220. 


Speaking of the connexion between the Passover and the 
Eucharist, he fhus expresses himself :— 


“Beneath the Jewish kingdom there did actually lie another and a 
deeper one: its national sacraments contain the idea of some more 
real sacrament grounded upon an actual relationship between the Son 
of God and” [not, be it observed, believers, but] “ human creatures, 
of the most intimate kind which language can express,—a relationship 
implying the closest communion of inward life, of inward love.”—- 
Ibhid., pp. 146, 147. 


A most remarkable piece of neo-Platonism is the following :— 


“The little child, the humblest human creature, was dear to His 

Father in heaven. He did not look upon it merely as a fallen, cor- 
rupted thing. ts angel, its pure original type, that which it was 
created to be, was ever present with Him, was ever looking up into 
His face.” —Ibid., pp. 205, 206. 
_ This can only mean that the archetype of every human being 
1s contained in, or perfectly identified with, the one Archetype 
of all things,—the Son of God, and in Him was ever looking up 
into the Father’s face. 

Mr. Maurice’s exposition of the general purport of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians is full of the same principle. We quote from 
it the following passages :— 


“What St. Paul asserts on behalf of himself and the little band of 
those who had turned to God, and believed in Christ, was a share in 
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the privileges of humanity, as that is created, elected, known by God in 
Christ.” —Ibid., p. 526. 

“ Beginning from that highest ground before the Fall, before the 
Creation, he had seen God creating all things in Christ, God purposing 
to gather up all things in Christ, men standing only in virtue of 
God’s election of them in Christ In Him, whether circumcised or 
uncircumcised, they are op, BY THE LAW OF THEIR CREATION.” — 
Pp. 536, 537. 

The word creation is in. the Bible, and therefore Mr. Maurice 
must force it into his service, if he is to pass for a Christian. 
But, in fact, the true idea of creation can have no place in 
his system; and the expressions which he makes use of, in 
attempting to accommodate Scripture language to his views, 
are most incongruous. To speak of “ God’s creating all things 
in Christ,” must imply, according to the only true and proper 
sense of the words, that God created Christ. This, however, is 
not Mr. Maurice’s meaning. Men and all things “have stood 
in Christ from the first,” that is, from eternity. “From the 
first God has looked upon His creature man in Christ.” Here 
there can be no idea of creation, properly so called.* The 
system is rather one of emanation. By an eternal act, the Son 
has proceeded from the Father, and simultaneously all things, 
that is, the eternal forms and archetypes of all things, have 
been made by the Father to dwell in the Son. Again, by a 
process of emanation from the Son, not of creation, these 
eternal forms and archetypes have from the first, or, at least, 
since time began, been coming forth into. phenomenal exist- 
ence. This is uncouth language, we know. But it is only by 
such language that it is possible to express at all the uncouth 
and impossible conceptions of this semi-Platonic theosophy. 
In some such sense as we have thus expressed, Mr. Maurice 
would have us to understand that all men are “created,” 
“elected,” and “known” by the Father, in Christ. Similarly 
he speaks, in the “Essays,” (p. 204,) of all men as “ created, 
redeemed, justified,” by God in Christ. They were created in 
Christ from eternity (!); their creation was their election; # 
created in Christ, they were known in Him; being known m 
Him, they are in Him justified and redeemed. As their creation 
does not refer to the beginning of the race on earth, and implies 
no period in the antecedent eternity when the creatures began 
to be; so their election is one which implies no rejection of any, 
their justification implies no condemnation for any, and their 
redemption implies neither ruin nor risk for any. 





* “ For what is ‘eternal creation’ but the union of two words, the ideas of which are 
utterly incongruous? Or, in whet way can that which existed from all eternity, and 
always depended upon God, be made to appear to be founded according to certain laws 
and in a particular order? But the [neo-| Platonic Doctors, not content with these con- 
siderations, take a more subtle course,” &.—Mosheim’s Dissertation on Creation out 
of Nothing, in Cudworth’s “ Intellectual System,” yol. iii., p. 218, 
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As we are about to analyse, at some length, the “ Essays,” 
we shall only quote one sentence here, as an instance of the way 
in which the principle we have been bringing into light pervades 
the teaching of the volume :— 


“ How impossible was it, then, for him (St. Paul) to receive baptism 
as if it were merely: the outward badge of a profession, a sign which 
separated the sect of the Nazarenes from other Jews, or other men! 
If it marked him out as a Christian, that was because it denoted that 
he would no more be the member of any sect, of any partial society 
whatever ; that he was claiming his relation to the Son of God, the 
Head of the whole human race. It must import his belief that this 
Son of God, and not Adam, was the true root of humanity ; that from 
Him, and not from any ancestor, each man derived his life.””—Essays, 
pp. 201, 202. 


It will at once be seen that the principle which we have 
been endeavouring to exhibit, overturns the whole of Christian 
theology from its foundations. God the Father is no longer 
regarded, in any proper sense, as the Creator of man, and the 
Moral Governor of a world of subject and guilty creatures. He 
is merely the Father of all men in Christ the Son. Mankind 
are His sons, not by adoption or by grace, but by nature. 
Their sonship, too, can never be disannulled or done away. 
They can never be, for a moment, separated from the Son. 
Their being is of Him and in Him, and, in Mr. Maurice’s 
scheme, can neither be, nor be conceived of, apart from Him. 
This, as we shall see by-and-bye, is the uniform doctrine of the 
“Essays.” Being thus necessarily and essentially one with the 
Son, and in Him united to the Father, no atonement, in. the 
proper sense of that word, can be needed to bring nigh those 
who never can be far off; and no judicial condemnation can be 
pronounced on those who must ever be identified with the Son. 

The Son of God, on this scheme, is the Mediator between 
God and man, not in virtue of the covenant of grace, not 
because man’s fall had rendered a Redeemer necessary, but 
from eternity, and in virtue of what may be called his natural 
relationship to both God and man. (See “ Unity of the New 
Testament,” p. 358.) The Incarnation is not the ground of 
Christ’s mediatorial exaltation, but merely a consequence and 
particular manifestation of-that natural and aboriginal relation- 
ship. By His Incarnation the Son of God did but manifest 
that identity which had ever subsisted between Himself and 
man, exhibit the ideal perfection of man’s nature in His own 
-person, and, by His example, show to all men how they should 
triumph over selfishness and evil. As the mediatorial reign of 
the Son does not, on Mr. Maurice’s scheme, look back to Beth- 
lehem and Calvary, so neither does it look forward to its con- 
summation at the “Great Assize,’—the Judgment Day. For 
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the Son to doom and dismiss to punishment any sinners of 
mankind, would be for Him to doom and put away Himself. 
The Son is, indeed, the Judge, now and always; He will be 
such for ever. But He will never pronounce a final sentence on 
either the righteous or the wicked. And if there will be no day 
of general judgment, neither of course will there be a Resur- 
rection Day. This, we need scareely inform our readers, is the 
plain teaching of the “ Essays.” 

There is, indeed, sin, that is, selfishness; and there is a spirit 
of evil, Mr. Maurice teaches, who tempts to sin. But there is 
no “ disease of nature,” or “corruption of the blood,” to remove 
or remedy. There is no judicial sentence of God to annul or 
avert. God, indeed, disapproves of all that is selfish and unlovely 
in man, and wishes its removal. But He retains no indignation 
for a broken Jaw: His only law—not legislative, but impulsive; 
not an objective rule, but a subjective principle—is the law of 
love, seeking to do away with evil in us and in all. All pains 
and sorrows and sufferings, of whatever kind, here and hereafter, 
are not punishments, but fatherly chastisements, flowing from 
this law, and intended merely to amend and reclaim. No 
sooner, therefore, does the sinner relinquish his selfishness, than 
God’s purpose is entirely accomplished. The pristine dignity 
of man is restored. Not at any time can man be so far from 
God as to be nearer to Satan. The Son of God is ever more 
intimately near to man than the spirit of evil. And when man 
sees how near the Son of God is to him, when he perceives how 
He is one with himself, and lies at the root of his humanity, 
and how in Him he cannot but be one with the Father also, 
and embraced in the Father’s love, then man gains his right 
place, and all is well. 

What relation is to be assigned to the Holy Spirit in this 
theology, it is not easy to discover from what Mr. Maurice says 
on the subject. To us He appears to be put in the place of the 
Platonic or neo-Platonic soul of all things.* All distinctions are 
done away between the justified and the unjustified, the regene- 
rate and unregenerate. All men are equally justified in Christ, 
and all partake of the same regeneration which has come upon 
the world because of the appearance of the Son of God im 
human nature. The Church is but the world opening its eyes 
to the light which shines impartially around all, and to the 
privileges which are equally the right and possession of all. 
All men are alike, though not all equally, “inspired.” There 
are none to whom the Spirit is given, as He is not given to 





* See Cudworth’s “ Intellectual System,” vol. ii., p. 177, for a general view of what 
has been called “the Platonic Trinity.” A particular and very valuable disquisition om 
the neo-Platonic Trinity, with which Mr. Maurice’s Trinity remarkably coincides, wi 
be found in Ritter, vol. iv., pp. 564-578. See, especially, on the “Soul of the Unis 
verse,” pp. 573-578. 
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the world. Pagan prophets and philosophers were moved by 
the same afflatus that stirred the souls of Hebrew Seers and 
Christian Apostles. What relic, then, is left of the Christian 
doctrine of the influences of the Holy Spirit? The only fit 
description of His power and working, on this scheme, is that of 
the Roman poet :— 
“ Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 

Inde hominum pecudumque genus, viteque volantim, 

Et que marmoreo fert monstra sub e@quore pontus.” 

Aineid. vi. 726—729. 


In the foregoing paragraphs we have sketched the main 
features of the system which is expounded in the “ Essays.” 
The analysis which we are about to give of that work will 
illustrate and confirm what we have written. Though Mr. 
Maurice has not logically unfolded his system from its princi- 
les, he has yet given a very orderly and complete exhibition 
of its practical bearing on faith and morals. The following is 
the scheme of his work, in which we need not wonder that the 
subjects of the Holy Spirit and the Trinity in Unity are post- 
poned almost to the last. “I. On Charity. Il. On Sin. 
III. On the Evil Spirit. IV. On the Sense of Righteousness 
in Men, and their Discovery of a Redeemer. V. On the Son 
of God. VI. On the Incarnation. VII. On the Atonement. 
VIII. On the Resurrection of the Son of God from Death, 
the Grave, and Hell. IX. On Justification by Faith. X. On 
Regeneration. XI. On the Ascension of Christ. XII. On 
the Judgment-Day. XIII. On Inspiration. XIV. On the 
Personality and Teaching of the Holy Spirit. XV. On the 
Unity of the Church. XVI. On the Trinity in Unity. Con- 
cluding Essay. On eternal Life and eternal Death.” 

The first Essay—*“ On Charity ”’—professes to announce the 
noral principle upon which Mr. Maurice’s structure of theolo- 
gical speculations rests. It is a singular specimen of vagueness, 
confusion, and easy assumption. We shall not, however, 
attempt to criticize it in detail. The noblest masters of Chris- 
tian theology have ever taught that love is the foundation and 
fountain of the divine acts. Mr. Maurice prefers to speak 
of the “divine charity,” rather than of the “love of God.” 
This is not altogether without significance. What is more to 
be noted, however, is, that though he admits “that there is 
much in the feelings, which we of this age associate with the 
vord ‘charity,’ that is artificial, fantastical, morbid,” (page 5,) 
he somewhat scornfully declines to define what he means 
by it; and would think it “impertinent and unchristian” 
to show any modern infidel who, in his assaults upon apo- 
stolic doctrine, should misapply this word, how he has 
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misunderstood its meaning. On the contrary, he feels com. 
pelled to “suppose that inspired language is the most inclu. 
sive and comprehensive of all language; that divine truth 
lies beneath all the imperfect forms of truth which men haye 
perceived,—sustaining them, not contradicting them.” That is 
to say, every word and phrase of Scripture includes whatever 
sense any man thinks himself at liberty to put upon it, however 
“ artificial, fantastical, or morbid.” ‘To deny this paradox, he 


informs us, is “ practically to deny that the language of Scrip. 


ture is inspired, and that the truth which that language 
expresses is divine.” (Page 3.) * 

Of course, with this understanding, Mr. Maurice may find 
little difficulty in fixing the stigma of uncharitableness on that 
evangelical scheme of doctrine which he so much dislikes, So 
also, if he makes no attempt to prove, he can at least easily 
assume, that his own theology is in accordance with the true 
conception of the divine charity. But how, under such condi- 
tions, and while no attempt has been made to ascertain what 
“charity” means, the mere acceptance, in any sense we may 
most naturally affix to the words, of the principle,—“ Charity 
is the ground and centre of the universe; God is charity,” — 
can “restore that distinctness which our theology is said to 
have lost,” is what we are unable to understand, though we 
can easily see how it might “reconcile theology with that com- 
prehension ” of which Mr. Maurice “ is in search.” (Page 9.) 

At the close of this Essay, as of all or nearly:all the rest, 
Mr. Maurice makes an application of what he has written to 
those for whose benefit these Essays were undertaken,—to 
the Unitarians, both of “the old” and “the modern school.” 
In so doing, lie delivers some effective strokes at the weak 
points of their creed and teaching, which, however, we have not 
space to instance, any more than to point out the numerous 
and sometimes fantastic sophisms forming the tissue into 
which his general argument is woven, or the misrepresenta- 





* All who are in any degree familiar with Platonic phraseology will at once recog- 
nise the mintage of such expressions as we quote from this Essay. ‘Throughout the 
volume, Platonism rules. Platonism, however, in a gown and cassock, expounding 
Christian theology, is so unwonted a sight, that the fact, so evident when pointed ott, 
seems to have been little suspected by Mr. Maurice’s readers. Here we will only «ite 
two sentences from his own exposition of Platonism, in illustration of the Platome 
character of some of the expressions above cited. ‘‘ Whatever man has found a 
expression for in language, whatever man has pursued as an object in life, there 1s m 
that a truth, a substance, which may be distinguished from the lying phantom that 
surrounds and counterfeits it.” “If the language of men contained such words ® 
‘just,’ ‘merciful,’ ‘ good,’ if it attributed these names to certain acts, then, whether 
these words had been understood or no, whether they had been rightly applied or n0, 
there was a reality corresponding to them, there was a ‘justice,’ a ‘mercy,’ 4 ‘ go0t 
ness,’ and all these centred and united themselves in the Being.” (“ Moral and 
crs ran Philosophy,” part i., pp. 145, 146.) We doubt, however, whether Plato 
would have endorsed such an argument as that given in the text. 
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tions which form the basis of his declamations, and the point 
of his sarcasms against evangelical orthodoxy. Once for all, 
we may say, that in this analysis we cannot turn out of our 
way, either to pick out the gems of sentiment and expression 
which often shine in his pages,—or to hunt his evasions, con- 
tradictions, and sophisms through all their turns and windings, 
tillwe have fairly tracked them home. - It is, however, important 
for us to note, as justifying some of the things we have already 
said, that, in the application to Unitarians with which he closes 
this his first Essay, he expresses his obligations to the older 
Unitarians for their ‘‘ denunciations ” against “the general faith 
of Christendom,” “as cruel, immoral, inconsistent with any 
full and honest acknowledgment of the divine unity, still more 
of the divine love.” He receives these denunciations as “ bless- 
ings from God,” because “he has been compelled to confess ” 
that “ great portions of these charges are well-founded,” and 
“the evidence for them irresistible.” (Page 12.) 

Theology, as the science of the relations between Deity and 
humanity, having, according to Mr. Maurice, its primary source 
in the nature of God, that is, in the divine charity, finds its 
secondary spring in the nature of man; and, this latter having 
come to be conditioned by the existing fact of sin, this, accord- 
ingly, is the subject of the second Essay. 

Mr. Maurice thinks that Clergymen are too apt to “take it 
for granted, that their congregations understand what they mean 
when they speak of sin,” but doubts whether Clergymen them- 
selves “quite understand what they mean by it,” and directs 
them “to attend more to the doubts and objections of others,” 
that these may “assist in clearing and deepening their own 
thoughts.” 

These “doubts and objections” he represents as often taking 
sich a form as this. (Here we take the liberty of compressing 
his language.) Men say: “ We know what crimes are, and we 
widerstand that they spring from certain habits which have 
gtown up in the character. We understand, too, that for the 
crimes there are penalties awarded by legislation, and that the 
cure of the habits from which they spring is to be wrought by 
moral influences, the nature of which is taught by ethics: but 
when your theology speaks of something besides these, which 
you call ‘stn,’ and which you say is committed against God, we 
know not what this means. Does God require anything expressly 
ad exclusively for Himself? Is not this a merely heathenish 
notion of the Deity, which, with all its evil consequences, your 
Christianity thus sanctions and fosters? Does God require of 
man any thing beyond justice and mercy, good feeling and good 
doing towards his fellow men? And if not, are not legislation 


ad ethics enough for us, without any concern about theology 
or sin ? ” 
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To these objections Mr. Maurice first gives what he assumes 
to be the answer of orthodoxy, and then gives his own. The 
former is as follows :— 


“The Commandments speak of a duty towards God, as well as of a 
duty towards our neighbour; there is no reason why He from whom 
we receive all things should not demand something in return. A priori, 
we could not in the least tell whether He would or not; if He did, 
it would be reasonable to expect that He would enforce very heavy 
punishments upon our failure, especially if it might have been avoided; 
those punishments may be infinite ; and, if we have any authority 
for supposing they will be so, we ought to do any thing, rather than 
incur so tremendous a risk.” —Page 20. 


And this is Mr, Maurice’s representation, the best and only one 
he has to give, of the “ general faith of Christendom,” of evan. 
gelical “ orthodoxy,” of the theology of Howe, and Barrow, and 
Robert Hall, on the subject of sin and its demerit! No wonder 
such answers to the objections he had put, if he ever really heard 
such, “satisfied him very ill.” But, surely, he must know better 
than to believe that such is the standard theology of evangelical 
Divines. These hold that the theology of sin and punishment 
rests upon the same essential principles, which must form the 
only sure ground of legislation and ethics among men, Is not 
God a Governor, and, as such, must He not, for the sake of those 
He governs, sustain the majesty of law? Does not even love 
demand this at his hands? Are not love and obedience to 
Himself the very conditions of universal well-being, as well as 
of individual happiness? And does He not show Himself to be 
the Guardian of His creatures’ interests and happiness, by making 
every wrong, done by any to his fellow, to be a wrong done to 
Himself? Surely, it is thus that Evangelicals speak of the “God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and on such principles 
that they would answer the objections which Mr. Maurice has 
stated. Whereas he makes them to represent the Divine Being 
as only a mightier, an almighty, Power of .Selfishness; as 
claiming, from merely personal motives, a certain tale of service 
from His creatures; and as determined, from similar motives, 
to have His dues, or to be avenged! And, meanwhile, the 
subjects of this Being, doubting between miserable fears and 
inglorious hope, are to perform their taskwork for Him day by 
day ! 

Such is the picture which Mr. Maurice dares to draw, con- 
tinually, throughout the volume, of the God of Christendom. If 
this is owr God, Mr. Maurice’s indignation is far too tame, his 
sarcasms too mild, and the loose, smart, sneering talk, upon 
this point, which he indulges in, not infrequently elsewhere as 
well as in this Essay, is sadly out of place, 

But we must give his own reply to the objections which he 
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had stated. Of course it is not a logical or categorical reply,— 
this is never to be expected of him,—but he intends it to be 
practical and sufficient. 


“At some moment,—it may be one of weakness and sorrow; it may 
also be when he is full of energy, and set upon a distinct and decided 
purpose,—a man may be forced to feel, ‘£ did this act, I thought 
this thought ; it was a wrong act, it was a wrong thought, and it was 
mine. The world about me took no account of it. I can resolve it into 
no habits or motives ; or, if I can, the analysis does not help me in the 
least. Whatever the habit was, I wore the habit ; whatever the motive 
was, I was the mover!’ At such a moment there will rush in upon him 
a multitude of strange thoughts, of indefinite fears. There will come 
a sense of eternity,—dark, unfathomable, hopeless,—such as he fancied 
he had left years behind him, amidst the pictures of his nursery. 
That eternity will stand face to face with him; it will look like any 
thing but a picture; it will present itself to him as the hardest, driest 
reality ; there will be no images of torture and death. ‘ What matter 
where, if I be still the same?* This question will be the torture ; all 
death lies in that. Yes, brother, such a death that you will gladly 
fly from it to any devices which men have thought of, for. making 
their gods gracious,—to any penances which they have invented, for 
the purpose of taking vengeance on themselves And why? 
Because any thing is better than the presence of this dark self; I can- 
not bear to be dogged by that night and day, to feel its presence 
when in company, and when I am alone, to hear its voice whispering 
to me, ‘ Whithérsoever thou goest I shall go. Thou wilt part with all 
things else, but not with me. There will come a day when thou canst 
wander out in a beautiful world no longer, when thou must be at 
home with me.’ 

“This vision is more terrible than all which the fancy.of Priests has 
ever conjured up. He who has encountered it, is beginning to know 
what sin is, as no words or definitions can teach it him. When 
once he arrives at the conviction, ‘I am the tormentor ; evil lies not 
in some accidents, but in me,’ he is no more in the circle of outward 
acts, outward rules, outward punishments ; he is no more in the circle 
of tendencies, inclinations, habits, and the discipline which is appro- 
priate to them. He has come unawares into a more inward circle, a 
very close, narrow, dismal one, in which he cannot rest, out of which 
he must emerge. And I am certain he can only emerge out of it, 
when he begins to say, ‘I have sinned against some being, not 
against society merely, not against my own nature merely, but against 
another to whom I was bound!’ And the emancipation will not be 
complete, till he is able to say,—giving the words their full and natural 
meaning,—‘ Farner, I have sinned against thee.’ ””—Pp. 22, 23. 

This is an eloquent strain, as all must feel; but it does not 
meet the difficulties which had been previously raised, and which 
it was intended tomeet. The very question to be answered was, 
“What is sin?” ‘In what sense are men to be understood as 
offenders, not merely against (natural) law, or ethical morality, 
but specifically against God?” “What are God’s claims upon 
man, and upon what are they founded?” It is no answer to 
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these questions to say, that, at some time or other, man must 
and will be brought to feel that he has sinned, and that the only 
relief from the oppressive sense of his sin will be in the con- 
fession that he has sinned, not only against nature and society, 
but against a Being, and a Father. Surely such a mere evasion 
as this will be as little taken for an answer by the objectors, as 
that miserable travestie of evangelical arguments upon this point, 
with which Mr. Maurice professed himself so “ ill satisfied.” 

Mr. Maurice describes the experience of the man who begins 
to know what sin is, as opening with the thought, “J did this 
act, J thought this thought ; it was a wrong act, it was a wrong 
thought, and it was mine.” Well, but the objector’s question 
is, “What is wrong? Wherein does wrong consist? And 
why is this wrong?” This is that which Mr. Maurice charges 
others with not being able to tell, and upon which he gave us 
reason to expect that he would pour a peculiar illumination. 
But, after much flourish of trumpets, literally nothing is said 
to the purpose. Mr. Maurice, indeed, says, that he who has 
experienced what he describes, “is beginning to know what sin 
is, as no words or definitions can teach it him.” This might be 
all very well, if he had not given us reason to expect something 
like a definition of what it is. But if he raises certain objec- 
tions, and blames others for not attending to them, and for not 
beimg able to answer them, he will hardly be suffered, at the 
very moment when his own answer should be forthcoming, to 
ride away upon so lame an excuse as this. The truth is, that 
the only answer which can be given to the question, “ What is 
sin?” is the plain and sufficient answer of the Scriptures, “ Sin 
is the transgression of the law.” But this is an answer Mr. 
Maurice would not give. Law, as an objective rule, has no 
place in his system. Yet what, but a law, known and violated, 
can explain the conviction, “Farner, I have sinned before 
Thee?” This expression means, if it means any thing, that 
there are claims which have not been rendered, duties which 
have not been performed, in regard to God our Father. The 
sum of these claims and duties is the law of God, as made 
known to man, whether that law has been only written upon 
the heart, or also made known by revelation. 

But Mr. Maurice’s “sin” is sin which implies no guilt ; and 
which, therefore, must, if possible, be conceived of apart from 
law. Hence his difficulty in defining what it is. Hence his 
evasion in this place. Hence, also, a few pages farther on, 
when, in another connexion, he does venture on a definition of 
sin, he tells us that the “sense of sin is essentially the sense 
of solitude, isolation, distinct individual responsibility,” (page 29,) 
—that is, of course, sin is “essentially solitude, isolation, 
distinct individual responsibility!” And this blank absurdity 
is his final conclusion, this is his “ consciousness” and “ intur 
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tion” upon the subject! He has refused the guidance of the 
word of God; and to this sheer darkness does his subjective 
speculation conduct him. 

But another question is suggested by one passage in the 
quotation we have given. As the sense of wrongness must 
spring from some prior ground,—the sense of sin against God 
from some prior relation between God and man, which man 
has at the same time known and violated; so this sense of 
present wrongness, this consciousness of present sin, must in 
some way connect itself also with our prospects and expectations 
for the future. This Mr. Maurice feels; and hence he speaks 
of the ‘ multitude of strange thoughts, of indefinite fears ;” of 
the “sense of eternity,—dark, unfathomable, hopeless ;”—which 
“rush in” upon him who feels his sin. This sounds something 
like an approximation to orthodoxy : it seems, at first sight, to 
refer to the sinner’s fears of punishment, to be inflicted upon 
him for his sin by Him against whom he has so grievously 
offended; and, so understood, the words find an echo in the 
conscience of every sinner. Hence the power with which they 
come home, when first read, upon the heart and conscience. 
But this is no¢ Mr. Maurice’s meaning, as appears from his 
subsequent explanation of his own idea. All that he means 
by the words which he has used, is the fear which the 
simmer has of being left alone with himself, “in solitude, isola- 
tion, and distinct individual responsibility.” But we cannot 
understand even this sense of fear, on Mr. Maurice’s hypothesis. 
If there is no prior law, the violation of which implies guilt, we 
are at a loss to understand what is the meaning of responsibility. 
If there are no distinct claims, which God has made known and 
insisted on, we cannot conceive how there can be any sense of 
sin, as against God, or of wrongness, in our relations to Him. 
And, apart from all these things, we cannot understand why the 
moral state of any man, whatever it may be, should seem to him 
wrong, or inspire him with any sense of fear. Nor do we 
believe any man would or could have any foreboding as to the 
dark future, merely from fear of his own companionship, if 
conscience were not dreaded as the voice of God, and if it were 
not felt that the justice of God would people with penal horrors 
even the darkness and loneliness of his own consciousness. “We 
believe it to be impossible for Mr. Maurice, or any other man, 
to separate the fears of sinners, as to the future, from the law 
— of that God who is at once their Father and their 
udge. 
~ Mr. Maurice, however, not only persuades himself that such a 
separation may and should be made, but that preaching is really 
and rightly effective, just in proportion as, in the minds of 
preachers and hearers, such a separation is actually made. All 
that is to be done is, to tell men that they are “in a wrong 
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state; that hell is about them; that God would bring them into 
a right state; that He would save them out of that hell.” (Page 
26.) Their sin must be shown against God’s love; the darkness 
against the light. Until this takes place, men “dwell in twi- 
light ; all ghosts of the past, all phantoms of the future, walk by 
them.” What they need is, to “come out of the twilight.” In 
order to this, “the darkness which is blended with the light 
must, in some way, be shown in deadly contrast with it; the 
opposites must be seen one against the other.” (Jbid.) And 
this is the process of conversion! The light, though it be that 
which makes known God’s love, is yet, it would seem, equally 
with the darkness, to be found in man. There is no impartation 
to his nature from without, no special conviction or illumination 
of the Spirit. Both darkness and light exist together blended 
in the nature of man: these constituents must be separated from 
each other,—as the hydrogen and oxygen may be separated, 
which, in combination, make up water,—and then there is evolved 
the change which we call “conversion.” It was in this way, it 
appears, that “ Kingswood colliers,” and “dry, hard, formal” 
men, and “contented, self-righteous boasters,” were “ roused” 
and changed under the “sermons of Methodist Preachers” in 
the last century. The Preacher talked of an “ infinite sin and 
an infinite love,” of a “wrong state,” a present “hell about” 
the sinner, and God’s will to “save men out of that hell.” 
Whatever more than this the Preacher might say, this was the 
main and essential part of his message,—that which convinced 
the conscience, and was the means of effecting true conversion. 
All beyond and besides—all that spoke of future “ punishment” 
and every other doctrine, such as we know to have been included 
in the Methodist gospel—Mr. Maurice quietly generalizes as 
“vanities and confusions,” coming from “ dreams” or doctrinal 
“ crudities ;” or, at the best, they were but the forms out of 
which the “conscience translated” the essential truths above 
stated. And when the conversion was effected, it amounted to 
this: The sinner had— 


“Escaped from the twilight; he had seen the opposite forms of 

; and darkness, no longer miserably confused together. Good was 

good; evil was all evil. There was war in heaven and earth 
between them: in him, even in him, where the battle had been 
fiercest,—the odds against the good,—greatest good had gotten the 
victory.””—Pp. 26, 27. 

Such was Methodist preaching,—the preaching of the Wes- 
leys, of Whitefield, of Walsh,—and such were Methodist con- 
versions! Not a single objective truth entered into the essence 
of their gospel: the claims of the law, the atoning merits of 
Christ, the terrors of the coming judgment, had really nothing 
to do, as such, with the wonderful effects which followed the 
Methodist ministrations. At best, they were only the forms by 
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the use of which the Preacher conveyed the truths, that his 
hearers were—not in danger at all of God’s wrath, but—in a 
“wrong state ;” unhappy in themselves, and out of unison with 
God their Father; and that God was unspeakably willing to put 
them right. A sense of guilt because of law broken, and a dread 
of judgment in proportion to that guilt, at the hands of the 
Lawgiver ;—these contributed no part whatever towards the 
change actually wrought on the sinner: they were, no doubt, 
“confusions” or “dreams.” The doctrines of the need, and of 
the gracious provision, of an Atoning Sacrifice for the sins of 
men, were no special element, no element at all, in the marvellous 
power of the Methodist gospel. These were vain “ crudities.” 
A simple announcement of God’s infinite willingness to make all 
sinners right and happy, would directly, and without any “ con- 
fusion” or error intermingled, have wrought the same effect. 
And when the conversion was completed, all that the sinner was 
conscious of was, that the twilight of his soul had been decom- 
posed, that he had seen light and seen darkness, and that (appa- 
rently as a necessary consequence of such a revelation in 
himself) the light had vanquished the darkness ; the good in him 
had gotten the victory over the evil. Where, in all this, is the 
bliss of pardon, the sense of regeneration from above, the 
Methodist experience of “righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost ?” 

The subject of Essay ITI. is the “Evil Spirit.” In the pre- 
ceding Essay, Mr. Maurice had stated that the— 


“Sense of a sin intricately, inseparably interwoven with the very 
fibres of their being, of a sin which they cannot get rid of without 
destroying themselves, haunts” and “ besets all”? men.—Page 25. 


This, of course, is a fact which must be accounted for; and 
the object of the present Essay is, to account for it, without 
admitting the hereditary depravity of human nature. Mr. 
Maurice’s solution of the case is, that all the actual sin or 
“pravity”” of mankind is to be traced, ultimately and really, 
to the solicitations of an “evil spirit,” (“the spirit of selfish- 
hess,”) taking advantage of circumstances to operate upon a 
nature which, though not sinful or fallen in itself, is yet suscep- 
tible of sinfulness, that is, of selfishness. 


_ “T believe,” he says, “it is the spirit within me which feels the 

inclination ’’ (to evil): “I believe it is a Spirit speaking to my spirit 

who stirs up the inclination.” —Page 49. “This tempter speaks to me, 

to myself, to the will; over that he has established his tyranny ; all 

things in nature, with the soul and the body, have partaken, and do 

ye, of the slavery to which the man himself has submitted.” — 
age 45. 


This is his explanation of “ pravity, or depravity, affix to it the 
epithets ‘ universal,’ ‘absolute,’ or any you please.”—Page 49. 
2F 
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He strangely supposes, moreover, that he thus explains “ the 
deepest problem in metaphysics, the one which so many pro- 
fessional metaphysicians relinquish as desperate,” the “ origin 
of evil.’—Pp. 41, 83. He is particularly confident—indeed, 
almost garrulously boastful—of his success in having solved this 
deepest of problems; whereas, in fact, he has never touched it, 
Singular enough, that he should not have perceived that, unless 
he means to teach Manichzism, the origin of evil is the very 
mystery involved in the existence of the “evil spirit,” at least 
as an evil spirit. He supposes, also, that this hypothesis will 
remove all difficulty from the doctrine of the freedom of the will. 
But, surely, it is just as hard to explain how the free wills of all 
mankind, undepraved and undebilitated by any hereditary dis- 
ease or corruption, can be subject to the tyranny of the evil spi- 
rit, as it is to harmonize the doctrine of the freedom of the will 
with that of the connate depravity of man. Indeed, as Dr. Cand- 
lish very ably argues, that tremendous and universal tyranny 
of the evil spirit over mankind, which Mr. Maurice asserts, and 
to which he attributes that “ pravity,”’ or “ infection of nature,” 
(page 48,) in all men, which he so freely admits, is utterly unac- 
countable and inconceivable, unless there were an original 
proneness in human nature to yield to such a tyranny, unless, 
that is, human nature were in itself fallen and depraved. So 
that the very doctrine which Mr. Maurice wishes to get rid of 
becomes necessary, in order to supplement his own hypothesis. 
The doctrine of the “evil spirit,” as he teaches it, fails 
altogether to explain the facts of the case ; and we are compelled 
still to believe, not only that we have the world and the devil, 
but also the flesh, to contend against; and this, not in the 
accommodated sense in which Mr. Maurice chooses sometimes 
to employ the word “ flesh,” (page 53,) but in the sense of the 
Apostle, when he teaches that “the mind of the flesh” (“the 
carnal mind”’) “is enmity against God.” (Rom. viii. 7.) 

It will be seen that, as to the existence and agency of the 
evil spirit, Mr. Maurice is diametrically opposed to the Unita- 
rians. At the same time, however, it must be remarked, that 
his opposition in this particular arises from his determination to 
hold fast that common ground of agreement between himself 
and them,—the denial of the fallen condition and hereditary 
depravity of the human race. He feels, more powerfully than 
Unitarians, the force of the appeal made by the orthodox to the 
facts of man’s sinful and lamentable condition ; he agrees with 
the orthodox in refusing to trace the actually prevailing sinful- 
ness of man to the mere force of circumstances,—a point on 
which he writes in this Essay ably and eloquently; but he 
thinks that, notwithstanding, he may hold, with the Unitarian, 
the untainted integrity of man’s nature, if he only throw the 
onus of all that is evil and contradictory in man’s condition 
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upon the evil spirit. How his theory fails to agree with the 
facts, we have just seen. 

Out of the many misconceptions of the true evangelical doc- 
trine on the subject of human depravity, which are contained 
in this Essay, we can only notice one. The author “ discards 
and anathematizes the horrible notion, which has haunted 
moralists, divines, and practical men, that pravity is the law 
of our being, and not the perpetual tendency to struggle against 
the law of our being.” (Page 45.) Evangelical divines of authority 
are not accustomed to speak of pravity as the “law of our 
being,” nor as a law at all, in any other sense than that in 
which St. Paul uses the word, when he says, “I see another law 
in my members, warring against the law of my mind, and bring- 
ing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my mem- 
bers.” (Rom. vii. 23.) Pravity may be either affirmed or denied 
to be the law of our being, according to the double sense in 
which Mr. Maurice himself uses the word “natural,” at page 232 
of these very Essays. 

“It may in the most true sense be said, that we are only in our 
natural, that is to say, in our orderly and reasonable state, when 
every thing within us is preserving its subordination to its righteous 
Ruler. It can be said, with equal truth,—and one assertion illus- 
trates, instead of contradicting, the other,—that naturally, that is to 
say, when we follow our own inclinations, when we set up to govern 
ourselves, and forget that there is a supernatural government esta- 
blished within us, we become disorganized and bestial.”’ 


Surely, this last sentence is nearly equivalent to saying that, 
in one sense, to be “ disorganized and bestial” is the law of our 
nature. ; 

From “ Sin” and the “ Evil Spirit” Mr. Maurice leads us on, 
by a natural transition, to the subjects of “Righteousness” and 
the “Redeemer.” Essay IV. is entitled, “On the Sense of 
Righteousness in Men, and their Discovery of a Redeemer.” 
The basis of this singular Essay is the experience of Job, which 
is made to be the type of that of all men. In Job righteous- 
ness and sin struggle, but righteousness prevails. Job makes 
“the discovery ” of a Redeemer, in whom he is righteous, and 
from whom his righteousness is derived. All men have, in like 
manner, a Redeemer in and with themselves, if they could only 
be brought to “discover” it. This Redeemer is the Son of 
God, “the Root of our humanity.” “The whole process, in Job 
and in them, is merely subjective. There is no revelation to 


_ them of a Redeemer, aé extra, thought of in this Essay. 


But, instead of attempting to give any thing like an analysis 
of that, which to us appears by far the most obscure of all the 
Essays, and which we must be candid enough to confess that, 
after all our efforts, we are not perfectly able to comprehend, we 
shall give a summary of extracts, which will present a fair idea 
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of the scope and general plan of the Essay. Some particular 
expressions we have put in italics. 


“There are great alternations of feeling [in Job’s experience]. 
The deepest acknowledgments of sin come forth from his heart. But 
he speaks as if his righteousness were deeper and more grounded than 
that. Sin cleaves very close to him; it seems as if it were part of 
himself, almost as if it were himself. But his righteousness belongs 
to him still more entirely. However strange the paradox, it is 
more himself than even that is. So also of the suffering. He 
has wonderful intuitions, ever and anon, of the mercy and goodness 

And yet, why does this happen to him? 
that about him from which he feels that he ought to be delivered, an 
anguish of body and soul, which he cannot reconcile with the good- 
ness he yet clings to and trusts in. 

“There comes a moment in the life of Job, when these two 
thoughts, the thought of a righteousness within him, which is mightier 
than the evil, the thought of some deliverance from his suffering, 
which should be also a justification of God, are brought together in 
his mind, He exclaims, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’...... He 
expects that this Redeemer will stand at the latter day upon the earth. 
But he evidently does not rest upon an expectation His 
Redeemer ‘lives.’ He is with him now. Therefore he calls upon his 
friends to say, whether they do not see that he has the root of the 
matter in him. 

“ At length we are told, God answers Job out of the whirlwind 
A wonderful conclusion follows. God justifies the complaining maz, 
more than those who had pleaded so earnestly for His power and pro- 
vidence. They are forgiven when he prays for them. And the last 
days of Job are better than the beginning.””—Pp. 57-59. 

“T believe most Clergymen, most religious persons, who have con- 
versed at all seriously with men of any class, from the most refined to 
the most ignorant, in any state of mind, from that of the most con- 
tented Pharisee to that of the lowest criminal, have another test of 
the authenticity of the Book as a record of actual humanity. They 
hear from one and from all, in some language or other, the assertion 
of a righteousness which they are sure is theirs, and which cannot be 
taken from them. They may call themselves ‘ miserable sinners ;’ some 
of them may feel that they are so; some may tremble at the judg- 
ment which they think is coming upon them. But in all there isa 
secret reserve of belief, that there is that in them which is not sin, 
which is the very opposite of sin. When you tell them the feeling is 
very wrong, that ‘God be merciful to me’ is the only true prayer, 
that God’s law is very holy, that they have violated it, and so forth,— 
they will listen, they may assent. From prudence or deference to 
you, they may suppress the offensive phrase, or change their tone. 
Those will not be the best and honestest who do so Each man has 

ot this sense of righteousness, whether he realizes it distinctly or 
indistinctly ; whether he expresses it courageously, or keeps it to him- 
self.””—Pp. 60, 61. 

“ Not less true is it, that each man has that other conviction which 

Job uttered so manfully, that pain is an evil and comes from am 
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enemy, and is contrary to the nature and reason of things 
witness of the conscience,—of the whole man,—on this point, is too 
strong for any cool disinterested reflections.” —Page 61. 

“We say we wish to bring the sinner, weary, heavy-laden, and 
hopeless, to Christ Do we not really believe that Christ was, 
before He took human flesh, and dwelt among us? Do we not sup- 
pose that He actually conversed with Prophets and Patriarchs, and 
made them aware of His presence? Or is this a mere arid dogma, 
which we prove out of Pearson, and which has nothing to do with our 
inmost convictions, with our very life? How has it become so? Is 
it not because we do not accept the New-Testament explanation of 
these appearances and manifestations ? because we do not believe that 

ist is in every man; the source of all light that ever visits him, 
the root of all the righteous thoughts and acts that he is ever able to 
conceive or do ? ”—Page 64. 

“We say boldly to the man who declares that he has a righteous- 
ness which no one shall remove from him, ‘That is true. You have 
such a righteousness. It is deeper than all the iniquity which is in 
you. It lies at the very ground of your existence. And this right- 
eousness dwells not merely in a law which is condemning you, it 
dwells in a Person in whom you may trust. The righteous Lord of 
man is with you......nigh you, at your heart.’ 

“ Again, you maintain that the pain you are suffering is not good, 
but ill, a sign of wrong and disorder Even so, hold fast that con- 
viction It is a bondage, the sign that a tyrant has in some way 
intruded himself into this earth of ours. But you are permitted to 
suffer” it, “just that you may attain to the knowledge of another 
fact.—that there isa Redeemer, that He lives, that He is the stronger. 
That righteous King of your heart, whom you have felt to be so near 
with you, so one with you, that you could hardly help identifying Him 
with yourself, even while you confessed that you were so evil, He is the 
Redeemer as well as the Lord of you and of man. 

“You have had, in those hours [of suffering,] a glimpse into the 
deep mystery, how God may use the consequences * of the evil to 
which you have yielded—and can make also the deliverance, if it be 
at present only a partial one, from those consequences,—instruments 
in your emancipation from the evil itself; because, through His dis- 
cipline, these have become the means of leading you to the apprehen- 
sion of Himself, and of that daysman between us and Him, whom Job 
saw that he needed, and who must be as much yours as He was his.” 
—Pp. 66-68. 

There is no need for us to be at the trouble of criticizing 
such a scheme as the above. Mr. Maurice has no argu- 
ment to offer in its favour. His appeal is merely to man’s con- 
sciousness. Our appeal against him is both to consciousness 
_ ind to the whole strain and teaching of divine revelation, from 
which the tenor of Mr. Maurice’s speculation is utterly alien. 
He may call such writing as the above “ philosophy,” if he 


— 





i * But what is meant above, when it is said that these consequences are from ay 
enemy,” a “tyrant?” Mr. Maurice is not a Manichee! 
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pleases ;—men in general will think much of it mere mysticism 
and jargon ;—but assuredly, whatever it is, it bears no resem- 
blance to Christ’s Gospel, as taught either by Himself or by His 
Apostles. Wemay just note, before we pass on, that here comes, 
for the first time, into something like distinct view, that identi- 
fication of all men with the Son of God as the “ Root of their 
humanity,” which we have stated to lie at the basis of Mr, 
Maurice’s theory. 

This comes more fully out in Essays V. and VI., on the “ Son 
of God,” and the “Incarnation.” The “Son of God” is 
taken to be the true ideal, of whom all the ideal sons of the 
gods and redeemers of heathen mythologies were poor counter- 
feits; and thus the doctrine of the Son of God, as the Redeemer 
of man, is represented as meeting the instincts and anticipations 
of humanity,—a view in which, undoubtedly, there is important 
truth. The purport of the last Essay is, in this connexion, 
rehearsed. In reference to Job, it is stated that, with all his 
consciousness of evil, there “ was strangely mixed the assurance 
that there was a righteousness which he could actually claim as 
his,” and that “there was, in some mysterious manner, a Redeemer, 
—an actual person connected with him,—one who, he was sure, 
lived ; one who was the root of his being; one in whom he was 
righteous.” (Page 81.) This Redeemer, it is then argued, whois 
thus one with man, and with all men, this Son of God, who is 
“the ground of humanity,” must be at the same time one with 
God. 

“ He must be spiritual, like that Being; for it is the spirit, and not 
the sense, of the sufferer, which confesses Him. And whatever right- 
eousness and goodness are perceived by the erring, trusting, broken- 
hearted penitent to be in the one—speaking to his sorrows and wants 
—must be the image and reflex of an absolute righteousness and grace 
in the other, which he could only adore.’’-- Page 84. 

There is much to admire, and quite as much to question, 
in this Essay. We pass on, however, to the next, just quoting, 
ere we do so, one of those strange assertions which serve 
to show still more clearly that semi-Platonic principle, as 
to the relation of humanity to the Son of God, which is the 
real basis of Mr. Maurice’s theology. “In Him, and for Him, 
we were created: this is our doctrine, or rather the doctrme 
of St. Paul!” (Page 94.) 

The Essay (VI.) on the “ Incarnation” carries forward the views 
more or less developed in the two previous Essays. The mail 
idea is, that the Incarnation meets and satisfies the instincts and 
wants of humanity. Mr. Maurice works this out, of course, with 
his characteristic vagueness and discursiveness, yet often with great 
eloquence and power. Indeed, in this Essay he seems to put forth 
all his ability. We can only, however, select for notice a few of 
the points which mark the peculiarity of his views on this subject; 
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for most, if not all, of the true things he says on the general 
doctrine of the incarnation, have been often, though perhaps- 
not so eloquently, said before. We observe, then, that he 
ignores the fact of our Lord’s miraculous conception, which, 
according to all orthodox schemes of doctrine, stands in essen- 
tial and vital relation to all the purposes of His incarnation ; 
whether He be regarded as our Exemplar, or as our Sacrificial 
Substitute. In fact, the miraculous conception is a superfluity, 
on Mr. Maurice’s scheme, according to which the nature of 
man, as he is actually born into the world, is not regarded as 
fallen or corrupt. Hence there is an ominous significancy in 
the language which he uses in regard to the temptation of 
Christ :— 

“We cannot and dare not think that there is an actual spirit 
striking at the deepest root of our being, if we do not believe that 
righteousness is mightier, or if we suppose that it has only a distant 
abstract superiority ; not one which has been ascertained in an actual 
trial. If we suppose that the Son of God had any advantage in that 
trial, any power, save that which came from simple trust in His 
Father, from the refusal to make or prove Himself His Son, instead 
of depending on His word and pledge, we shall not feel that a real 
victory has been won.”’—Pp. 110, 111. 

Further, as a sample of Mr. Maurice’s style of exegesis, as 
well as an additional illustration of his views as to the relation 
of the Son of God to humanity, we must give an extract from 
his explanation of John the Baptist’s message, ‘‘ Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” as interpreted by that other 
passage in the Gospel, in which it is said of John, that “ He 
came to bear witness of the Lieut, that all men through Him 
might believe.” . The “innermost force” of the former pas- 
tage, as thus interpreted, and rendered free from all “ vague- 
ness,” is,— 

“There is a light within you, close to you. Do you knowit? Are 
you coming to it? I mean that this light 
comes from a Person—from the King and Lord of your heart and 
spirit—from the Word—the Son of God. When I say, ‘ Repent ;’ I 
say, Turn and confess His presence. You have always had it with 
you. You have been unmindful.of it.”—Page 117. 

A marvellous exposition this of ‘‘ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand!” 

The way is now made plain to undertake the discussion of 
the cardinal doctrine of Christianity—the Atonement for man- 


_ kind, effected by the Incarnate Son of God. Accordingly, the 


“Atonement” is the subject of Essay VII. Here, then, we 
have arrived at the heart of the matter. And, whatever may 
be the case with our readers, we ourselves are weary of our 
task. We thought the old fight with the pale demon of Bel- 
shamite Unitarianism was at an end. We should scarcely have 
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believed it possible, that this controversy should be revived in 
the present age,—above all, by a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. But so it is; and we must even address ourselves 
to our labour. We shall endeavour to give an analysis of the 
Essay, as brief as is compatible with a clear and sufficient 
discussion of the subject. 

“Tt will be evident, I hope,” says. Mr. Maurice, “by this 
time, on what grounds I object to the so-called ‘theology 
of consciousness.’” Certainly nothing could have been to 
us less evident; nor could any quiet assumption have taken 
us more entirely by surprise, than that which is involved 
in this sentence. Nothing can be more evident, on the 
contrary, than that Mr. Maurice’s whole theology is based 
upon the mere authority of consciousness. The revelation, 
indeed, he professes to find in the divine word; but the 
authority and divinity of that revelation he would establish, in 
every case, by an appeal to consciousness. His arguments are 
all subjective. Nay, even his theology, though he borrows its 
general outline and his nomenclature from Scripture, is yet, in 
substance, woven altogether out of man’s mere philosophy, and 
is, therefore, but a particular interpretation and theory of “ con- 
sciousness.” But in thus, for once, discrediting the “ theology 
of consciousness,” Mr. Maurice has a special end to answer. 
He is aware that the theology which he calls “ popular,” while 
professing to derive all its substance and authority directly from 
Scripture, is yet accustomed to appeal, in confirmation of its 
teachings, to the consciousness and conscience of humanity. 
The force of this appeal it is his wish, by a preliminary caveat, 
to nullify. Accordingly, he endeavours to show how the under- 
standing may, from various strange, conflicting “ conscious 
nesses,” deduce equally various and conflicting theologies, all 
alike out of harmony with the truth, and yet to each of which 
the conscience may be brought to give its sanction. Of course, 
as a general statement, this is true; and it is a truth of which 
Mr. Maurice’s own scheme of theology is a remarkable exempli- 
fication. But in his manner of illustrating this general truth, 
Mr. Maurice, as usual, interweaves his statements with insinua- 
tions and censures, which give a most unfair impression of evan- 
gelical theology, and are intended to make it evident that this 
is one of the most comprehensive, complicated, and offensive 
systems of theological error, which man has ever contrived. 
The “ Priests of Christendom” come in for the heaviest share 
of that condemnation which he ever assumes a right to apportion, 
ex cathedrd, whether evidence in favour of the condemned has 
been heard or not. Evangelical theology is made to take rank 
with the inventions of heathen “ Priests,” as a false and repul- 
sive distortion of the truth, to meet the demands of a perverted 
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or misinterpreted consciousness. No sooner, however, has Mr. 
Maurice thus endeavoured beforehand to silence the argument 
from consciousness and conscience, on the part of his opponents, 
than, with the utmost sang-froid and complacence, he p 

to turn the self-same argument against the “ popular” theology. 
He feels no difficulty or inconsistency in adopting the language 
of “those who cry for a theology based upon consciousness, 
which shall supersede the theology of Christendom,” and who 
affirm that— 


“The doctrines respecting sacrifice and atonement which prevail in 
Christendom, darken the sense of right and wrong in the minds of 
Christians ; bewilder their understandings ; sanction the most false 
conceptions concerning sin, the most cruel conceptions concerning God. 
The conscience of human beings is in revolt against them. Civil 
authority owns that it can defend them no longer. Ecclesiastical 
authority tries to defend them But they are doomed; texts of 
Scripture will not preserve from burial that which is already dead. 
No appeal to the verdict of centuries will galvanize doctrines which 
do not represent our convictions.’”’—Page 131. 


“On this point,” indeed, Mr. Maurice says, “I join issue 
with them.” But he immediately adds, that all may understand 
that he only joins issue on the point as to whether the views 
condemned are Christian theology, or not,— 


“Tsay that they are right in imputing to Romanists and Pro- 
testants a set of notions—some of them common to both, some 
peculiar to each—which deserve the epithets they bestow on it; 
which outrage the conscience, which misrepresent the character of 
God, which generate a fearful amount of insincere belief, of positive 
infidelity,—also, I think, of immorality,”...and “are becoming more 
and more intolerable to earnest and thoughtful men.”—Page 132. 


Then follows some account of the “natural history” of 
these notions, as developed first in Popery, and then among Pro- 
testants. On the former of these heads we shall offer no remarks, 
though the view given of Luther’s protest is very defective. 
In dealing with the second, Mr. Maurice gives, in the first 
place, a version of the “popular” doctrine of the Atonement. 
This is, of course, represented in the most obnoxious form; yet 
it is easily seen that what he wishes to bring into discredit, is 
preeisely that view of the vicarious death of Christ for the sins 
of the human family, which is held in common by all evangelical 
schools. He then urges against this view the usual Socinian 
objections, which have been answered a thousand times. He 


‘ Proceeds to say, that “debates are going on in every corner of 


our land, suggested by these difficulties,” although “ Clergymen 
are very anxious to stifle” all discussion on the subject. And 

he announces his own gospel on the subject of atonement, 
Let us hear him ;— 
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“The broad, ‘simple gospel, that God has set forth His Son as the 
propitiation for sin,—that He has offered Himself for the sins of the 
world,—meets all the desires of these heart-stricken sinners. It declares 
the fulness of God’s love, sets forth the Mediator in whom they are 
at one with the Father. It brings Divine Love and human suffering 
into direct and actual union. It shows Him who is one with God and 
one with man, perfectly giving up that self-will which had been the 
cause of all men’s crimes, and all their misery. Here is indeed a brazen 
Serpent, to which one dying from the bite of the old serpent can look 
and be healed. The more that brazen Serpent is lifted up, the more 
may we look for health and renovation to the whole of humanity, and 
to every one of its palsied and withered limbs.” —Page 141. 


Certainly, “the broad, simple gospel” set forth in the first 
sentence of this paragraph will meet all the desires of sinners, 
if understood aright. But the sense must be explained. Sinners 
cannot be satisfied with vague and general statements, which, 
for aught they can tell, may not meet their case. They must 
know what Mr. Maurice means by a “ propitiation for their 
sin,” and they must see on what principle Jesus Christ was 
made such a propitiation; otherwise there can be no intelligent 
faith, no hearty trust. It is not, after all, the mere name of 
Jesus which will make men happy or holy, nor the mere 
assurance that, in some sense or other, He is made for thema 
propitiation. They must understand how His propitiation answers 
to their sin and guilt and misery. They must see how and why 
“God can be just, and the Justifier of him who believeth mm 
Jesus.” We more than doubt whether Mr. Maurice’s assurance 
to sinners who feel themselves sinful, miserable, and undone, 
that, the Son of God being the Root of humanity, they are 
righteous in Him, and that He, as such, is, and always has been, 
“the Mediator in whom they are at one with the Father,” will 
ever quiet the clamour of their conscience, change the state of 
their hearts, or persuade them, spite of their conscious and mise- 
rable alienation from God, into the belief that they are His 
happy, reconciled, accepted children. It is true, indeed, that 
the incarnation of the Son of God “ brings Divine Love and 
human suffering into direct and actual union,” and “shows Him 
who is one with God and one with man, perfectly giving up self- 
will ;” but even the brightness and purity of Christ’s example will 
be powerless, of itself, to charm away the misery of a stricken 
sinner, or to change his evil into good. Nor can the love of God, 
as exhibited in the person and life of Christ, avail aught to these 
ends, unless there be a principle of application, on the ground 
of which the sinner can infer that that love can extend pardon 
to his case. 

Mr. Maurice appends, by way of supplement, certain additional 
lessons, to be learned “from the cross of Christ, apparently of 4 
different kind,” 
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“Since nowhere is the contrast between infinite love and infinite evil 

brought before us as it is there, we have the fullest right to affirm 
that the cross exhibits the wrath of God against sin, and the endur- 
ance of that wrath by the well-beloved Son The endurance of 
that wrath, or punishment, by Christ, came from His acknowledging 
that it proceeded from love, and His willingness that it should not be 
quenched till it had effected its full loving purpose,” and was “the 
roof that He bore, in the truest and strictest sense, the sins of the 
world; feeling them with that anguish with which only a perfectly 
pure and perfectly sympathizing Being can feel the sins of others. 
Whatever diminished His purity diminished His sympathy.”— 
Page 141. 

So the whole of Christ’s mental anguish was “ sympathy;” 
thus He “ bore, in the truest and strictest sense, the sins of the 
world.” Thus He fulfilled the saying of the Baptist, “ Behold 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” This 
“sympathy” was what the sufferings and death of the animal 
victims under the law prefigured. And, it would seem, the 
sufferings which Christ endured in His crucifixion at the hands of 
men, were “the wrath of God against sin,” or, at any rate, the 
full and immediate expression of that wrath. And this is Mr. 
Maurice’s doctrine of the atonement! 

Mr. Maurice then proceeds to announce six principles, by 
means of which he expects completely to explode the evangelical 
doctrine of the atonement. We do not, however, feel it neces- 
sary to state distinctly, and refute seriatim, these principles, 
which are specimens of divinity as extraordinary, we imagine, 
as were ever published by a Professor. We single out for 
quotation the third of them, which Mr. Maurice thus 
states :— 

“It is confessed by all orthodox schools, that Christ was actually 
the Lord of men, the King of their spirits, the Source of all the light 
that ever visited them, the Person for whom all nations longed as 
their Head and Deliverer, the Root of righteousness in each man. 
The Bible speaks of His being revealed in this character; of the 
mystery, which had been hid from ages and generations, being made 
known by His incarnation. If we speak of Christ as taking upon 
Him the sins of men by some artificial substitution, we deny that He 
is their actual representative.” —Page 144. 


Our readers, by this time, will have got light enough upon 
Mr. Maurice’s scheme, to perceive what is the purport of this 
strange sentence. “The Son of God, and not Adam,” as Mr. 
Maurice says elsewhere, (page 202,) “was the true Root of 
umanity ;” and, as such, not as the Second Adam, He was 


‘the Head of the whole human race.” He could, therefore, as 


little be the Substitute, or, by any subsequent and superinduced 
relation, the Representative, of the race, as could the first Adam. 

€ is not, in virtue of His vicarious death, the mediatorial 
Representative and Head of the human family, but, by a sort of 
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natural and original relationship, He is its ‘‘ Root” and “ actual 
Representative.” As such, He is “the Root of righteousness én 
each man.” “In this character,” Mr. Maurice would have us 
believe, “the Bible speaks of His being revealed ;” and this is 
“the mystery,” which, “ having been “hid from ages and from 
generations,” was “made known by His incarnation.” We shall 
not do our readers the injustice of attempting to refute such 
a “principle” as this. But we may observe, that it is certainly 
not in this sense that any “orthodox school ” has believed in the 
mediatorial Headship of Christ. 

The Eighth Essay, on “The Resurrection of the Son of 
God from Death, the Grave, and Hell,” is far too singular 
a specimen of theology and exegesis, from a Professor of 
Divinity in the Anglican Church, to be passed over without a 
specific notice. It is not an easy matter, so far to master our 
author’s meaning, as to be able to give an outline of it; 
but the following sketch will, we believe, convey a fair general 
view of his scheme. It appears, then, 1. That death is not the 
separation of soul and body; there is no such separation: 
death, whatever it means, affects equally both soul and body. 
2. The body never dies; what the earth “encloses, devours, 
and assimilates,’—what we call the remains of a person, is not 
the body, any more than it is the spirit, but mere earthy “cor- 
ruption,”’—a “shameful” additament to the system, the result 
of our sins.* So that whatever the doctrine of the “ resurrection 
of the dead” may mean, it does not mean that any thing will 
rise hereafter from the grave. 3. When it is said, that-“ Christ’s 
flesh,” or, as Mr. Maurice chooses to quote, His “ body, saw no 
corruption,” what we are to learn from the text is, merely that, 
us Christ is the normal and representative Man, the body of man 
universally is insured from decay,—‘ redeemed from corruption.” 
From this view it must obviously follow, though Mr. Maurice 
does not state the consequence, that Christ left His “ remains” 
in the tomb, and that the body with which He rose from the 
tomb, was not the very flesh and blood in which He had walked 
the earth.t 4. There will never be any general resurrection 





* Page 169. Tous this notion seems strangely incongruous with the whole tenor of 
Mr. Maurice’s theology. 

+ Our well-informed readers will perceive how closely this consequence of Mr, Man- 
rice’s scheme, as well as the whole bearing of what he says in reference to the “shame- 
ful” and corruptible flesh and blood we wear, allies his speculations on this subject to 
the Gnostic heresy, against which he talks so greatly. His notion, however, on the 
subject of the “body ” with which the soul will be invested when it quits the flesh, is 
really derived, like the rest of his system, from the (neo-)Platonic philosophy. See Cud- 
worth’s “Intellectual System,” vol. iii., pp. 269, et seg., and Mosheim’s acute and learned 
note, pp. 276, e¢ seg. We add here an illustrative extract from Mr. Maurice’s latest work, 
which confirms the inference we have deduced in the text: “The sense of a body {the 
body of our Lord] delivered from the chains of death, essentially the same as it was 
before, using naturally, as its own, powers which had been hidden, or had only occasion- 
ally come forth, is one part—not the ouly, or perhaps the chief, part—of the revelation. 
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or judgment. No such doctrine as that of a future general 
resurrection is taught in 1 Cor. xv. “ The voice of the archangel 
and the trump of God,—the last trump,”—mean merely such 
warnings as are given to nations of judgment coming upon them, 
and such as “sound in the ears of each individual man,” when 
made to feel that, “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, by 
a fit of apoplexy, by the dagger of an assassin, the vesture of 
mortality which hides the light of Christ from his spirit, might 
drop off from him, and he might be changed.” And “when 
eloquent preachers tell us that all personal and family visitations 
are messages from heaven, trumpets of the archangel calling 
to repentance,’—if they mean this only in a “ metaphorical,” 
not in a “real,” sense, they misrepresent the meaning of 
the Apostle, and are but “ fiddling while Rome is burning.” (!) 
(Pp. 173-177.) So the “ twinkling of an eye” means the “ mo- 
ment” of “change” in death. (Page 172.) 5. As there is no 
general resurrection, but death and resurrection are precisely 
the same, it follows that there is no intermediate state. “ Hades,” 
or “hell,” may mean, “ the abyss of space.” (Pp. 161, 162.) As 
it has hitherto been ordinarily understood, it has been only a 
pagan dream, or a frightful Jewish vision, the offspring of igno- 
rance and fear, or a Christian delusion grounded upon these. 
6. Lastly, as to the final lot and abode of the righteous,— 
heaven and hell,—it appears that these, as distinctly shaped and 
allotted for the one class and the other, have no existence. They 
are just the righteousness of the righteous, and the wickedness 
of the wicked, so Jong as these may continue. Mr. Maurice 
knows nothing of any separation of the one class from the other. 
“Every where sympathy, fellowship, affection, must be the con- 
dition of right human existence ; selfishness, its plague and con- 
tradiction.” (Page 184.) And the strife of mingled good and evil, 
for aught Mr. Maurice has to teach us, may be carried on for ever. 

On this point Mr. Maurice has gone beyond his Unitarian 


_ friends in the work of destruction, and he entreats them to give up 


the belief in a general resurrection, and a judgment to come,— 
almost the last vestige of revealed doctrine which they hold in 
common with the orthodox. 

The two next Essays (IX.-and X.) are on the subjects of 
Justification and Regeneration. Our readers will anticipate what 
is the teaching of these Essays. All men are possessed of a preli- 
minary justification, and partake of a common regeneration in 
Christ. There is “a righteousness for them, one and all, not as 
separate creatures, but as members of a body.” (Unity of the 
New Testament, p- 543.) The Incarnation was, in Christ’s life, 
death, and especially in His resurrection, the manifestation of 


_-—... 





Its capacity of vanishing and of re-appearing is felt to indicate the possibility of a 
‘piritual presence, which may be continually near, and in which men may be meant ever 
W abide.” —Unity of the New Testament, pp. 301, 302. 
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that righteousness, and therefore the justification of the race, 
It was, at the same time, the inauguration of a new era, and the 
spring of new influences, for the race; and, therefore, in Christ, 
as God incarnate, humanity is not only justified, but regenerate, 
Our space will only permit us here to give a few extracts, 
by way of confirming and illustrating the view we have pre. 
sented. In the former Essay, after saying that Romanists 
have made baptism, Protestants faith, to be the distinction 
between one class of mankind and another, and both with 
equally immoral and pernicious effects, Mr. Maurice goes on 
to give his own “wider ground,”’—a ground, not of separation, 
but of union, from which he thinks the “eternal distinctions 
which God has Himself established, will become clear to us.” 
(Page 199.) This ground is, that “‘ God, having justified His Son 
by raising Him from the dead, in that act justified the race for 
which Christ died ;” (page 202;) that, “ Christ being the actual 
Mediator between God and man, His resurrection declared that 
God confessed Him in that character, and, thereby, confessed men 
to be righteous in Him ;” (page 203 ;) that “ it must be the right 
and duty of men, at all times, to turn to Him in whom they arg 
created, redeemed, justified.” (Page 204.) “St. Paul,” we are 
told, “takes it for granted that this justification of the Son of 
God and the Son of Man was his own justification,—his own 
because he was a man ;” he “was assured that his justification 
was the justification of each man.” (Page 201.) This is the “one 
foundation ” which God “ has laid for a universal Church : ”— 
“He has established the great distinctions, that there is, in every 
man, a spirit which seeks righteousness, and a flesh which stoops to 
evil; that there is, with every man, the Christ, who would quicken 
his spirit, and deliver his soul and body out of death ; and, with every 
man, an evil power, who tempts him to become the slave of his flesh, 
and so to destroy his soul and body ; that in Christ, the true Lord of 
their spirits, men are claimed as sons of God, and that they, by 
distrusting Him, and yielding to the devil, become utterly unlike Him, 
forming themselves in the image of the father whom they have chosen. 
And we, for these great, practical divine contrasts, which will be 
brought out in the clear light of God’s judgment-day, and which 
nothing in earth, or heaven, or hell, can alter or modify, must have 
our own sets of spiritual and carnal men; of those who can make it 
clear to us that they believe, and of those who cannot; divisions which 
are so many premiums to hypocrisy,” &., & Most assuredly the 
curse of God is upon these Protestant devices.”**—Pp. 205, 206. 


The Essay on Regeneration (X.) has a sort of plan, but can 
scarcely be said to contain any thing like either argument or 
exposition. There is need to beware, in this as in other Essays, 





* The whole paragraph is most offensive ; we have but quoted a sample. Elsewhere, 
in this same Essay, Mr. Maurice defines the faith of Evangelicals to be, “a persuasiol 
that God will not punish us hereafter because we have that persuasion.” (Page 197) 
This is one of his current misrepresentations. 
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of Mr. Maurice’s ambiguities and word-juggleries. He can talk, 
at times, as if he believed in the peculiar efficacy of faith, though, 
in truth, he believes faith to be an accident and consequence in 
our condition, altogether secondary to that antecedent and inde- 
pendent justification and regeneration, of which all men are, at 
all times, possessed in Christ. So he condescends, also, to speak 
of himself as adhering to, and upholding, “baptismal rege- 
neration;”’ though he ought to know full well, that, in no 
ordinary or honest sense of this phrase, is it possible for him to 
believe in any such doctrine. 

The following citations exhibit the specific doctrine of the 
Essay :— 

“The Son of Man has come to claim men as spiritual beings, capa- 
ble of this spiritual life, inheritors of this spiritual kingdom. Baptism 
declares this to be their proper and divine constitution in Christ. All 
who receive it, claim the kingdom which God has declared to be theirs. 
They take up their rights as SPIRITUAL BEINGS. He bestows His spi- 
rit upon them, that they may enjoy these rights ; that they may be as 
much born into the light of heaven, into the light of God’s counte- 
nance, as the child is born out of the womb into the light of the sun.” 
[Only that they have never been in the darkness of the womb; for, 
as Mr. Maurice adds,] “That countenance is shining upon them, the 
Spirit is with them to open their eyes, that they may take in the 
light of it.”—Pp. 229, 230. 

All the goed of Christianity is traced to the belief, all the evil 
to the unbelief, in “Christ as the Regenerator of humanity.” 
(Pp. 240-246.) The former of these principles is otherwise 
described as “the Church’s faith in its divine birth, in its 
regenerate position, in God’s calling ;” (page 242 ;) as “ the faith 
of God having regenerated the world in Christ ;” (page 244;) as 
the belief that “ Christ came into the world to regenerate all 
human society, all the forms of life, all civil order, all domestic 
relationships ; ” (pp. 245, 246 ;) and that “ the body and the earth 
areas much redeemed and regenerated by Him, as our spirits or 
intellectual powers.” (Page 246.) “A man who fully believes 
in Christ’s regeneration,” it is added, “must regard every phy- 
sical study as a sacred study, physiology as the most sacred of 
all.” (Iéid.) This belief implies, that “we regard Christ as the 
Restorer of humanity to its true and proper condition, as the 
King of kings and Lord of lords, as the Head and Bond of 
universal brotherhood ;” (page 248;) and that we assert 


_ as “the spiritual Root and Ground of society.” (Page 
9.)* 





* Further light will be thrown upon the passages quoted above, and upon Mr. Maurice’s 
general scheme, by the following quotations from the “‘ Unity of the New Testament.” 
“It had been shown him, (St. Paul,) that the Gentiles are [not shonld be, accord- 
ig to our version} fellow-heirs, and of the same body The Gospel with which 
8. Paul was intrusted, was good news to men, not of something which was coming to 

» but of their actual state, of that state which belongs to them, but which they do 
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We need not say that we, too, believe in Christ as the 
Regenerator of humanity, and as the Head and Ruler of the 
race; but we believe that this regeneration extends, in its 
proper fulness of meaning, only to those who exercise a living 
faith in Christ ; not that it is a regeneration which has place 
alike in all men. We believe that it implies a real and vital 
change in the character of those who receive it; that it is, 
indeed, a new birth, a birth of the Holy Ghost; not that it 
merely works and is evidenced by our recognition of our relation 
to Christ, the Son of God; by our opening our eyes to perceive 
the light which, all the while, has been shining around us. 

Essay XI. teaches that the ascended Christ is every where 
invisibly yet corporeally present with all men; and thus 
endeavours to harmonize the Romanist and Protestant doc- 
trines as to His real presence in the Eucharist. (!) Essay 
XII., on the Judgment-Day, taking, for one of its mottoes, the 
article in the Creed, “ From thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead,” teaches that there will be no day of 
judgment ; that Christ is ever descending, as Judge, into the 
spirits of men, but will never descend from His seat in the 
heavens to meet and sentence the assembled myriads of our 
race, It is full of the most incredible misrepresentations of 
the orthodox views on these heads,—as “ fantastic, figurative, 
inoperative,”—as “thought necessary to produce terror in the 
minds of thieves and yagabonds ;” whereas “the constabulary 
force” would be “a more useful, effectual, and, also, a more 
godly instrument,”’ with much more to a similar purpose, When 
St. Paul says, “We must all appear before the Judgment-Seat 
of Christ,” the meaning is, that we must all “be manifested” 
in the daylight of gospel truth and revelation. 

The general character of the four following Essays, (XIII. to 
XVI.,) on “ Inspiration,” the “ Personality and Teaching of the 
Holy Spirit,” the “ Unity of the Church,” and the “ Trinity in 
Unity,” will be inferred from what has been already seen of the 
principles and development of Mr. Maurice’s theological system, 
The inspiration of the written word is put on a par with that 
of all pious, truth-loving persons who read that word, and s0 
its authority is done away; the Holy Ghost is supposed to 
inspire and teach all, but not allowed to regenerate or sanctify 
in any special sense, nor made, in any sense, dependent, in his 
operations, on the procuring merit of Christ’s death, or the 





not recognise.” “The danger lay in their thinking they were to create a state for them- 
selves, instead of aecepting one and abiding in it.” All the exhortations which follow, to 
the very end of the Epistle [to the Ephesians], assume, as their groundwork, that the 
true state of man, and, consequently, their state, is now revealed in Christ ; that 4 
divine illumination was all about them and within them ; and that, if they did not live 
in it, if their lives were not clear and orderly, it was because they were shutting thelt 
eyes,’ —Pp, 586, 537, 540, 541. 
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special faith of the recipient ; the unity of the Church is a mere 
abstraction, to be believed in as ours in Christ, possibly to be 
fulfilled one day in the visible unity and fellowship of the whole 
human family, but not in any other sense to be realized in any 
community or communities, visible or invisible, on earth or in 
heaven; and the doctrine of the Trinity is so taught, as to 
imply no peculiar harmony between the mutual relations and 
specific offices of the Divine Persons and the work of human 
redemption, except, indeed, in so far as, upon Mr. Maurice’s 
scheme, the incarnation of the Son of God, as the Head and 
Exemplar of humanity, was the natural, if not the necessary, 
consequence of His eternal and essential relation to the race, as 
its Original and Root. 

We come now to Mr. Maurice’s last Essay. This was not 
published in the first edition of the “ Essays ;” but its outline 
or rudiment was appended as a sort of Supplement to the Essay 
on the “ Unity of the Church.” It was this particular portion 
of that Essay to which Dr. Jelf’s attention was directed by the 
Bishop of London, and which led to Mr. Maurice’s dismissal 
from King’s College. The author has, on this account, been led to 
expand and more distinctly develope his views, and to publish 
them in the form of a separate Essay. We have already indi- 
cated, in general, the nature and the grounds of his views on 
this subject. To believe in a judicial sentence of the Divine 
Being upon any man, however he may have sinned, or in retri- 
butive punishment at all, is incompatible with the whole tenor 
of his scheme ; according to which, God is never a Judge, but 
always and only a Father; according to which, the only law of 
government in the universe is an operative principle of love, 
striving to get the better of evil. Mr. Maurice believes in 
chastisement, (travdela,) but not in punishment (xddracis). These 
two things, however, are contrasted in Scripture; they are 
described by different and appropiate words ; and punishment is 
represented as the final soe to which the Father and Judge of 
all resorts, when chastisement has proved vain, and the time of . 
trial is at an end. (Matt. xxv. 46.) 

Here, then, is our fundamental difference with Mr. Maurice. 
We believe—we do not think it needful to prove—that the 
Scriptures teach that God governs the universe by law, and that 
there will come a day of final judgment, when all shall appear 
before Christ, to “receive the things done in the body, according 
to that which they have done, whether it be good or bad.” 

It seems to us that—if this doctrine were done away—there 


" Would, indeed, be realized Mr. Maurice’s present hell, and that 


this present hell, without any sentence or superadded punish- 
ment, would grow Worse and worse for ever. Jn this connexion, 
Dr. Jelf’s words, in his official letter to Mr. Maurice, seem to be 
Well worth quoting :— 

262 
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“Men, as it is, with the trammels of the old-fashioned faith stil] 
upon them, find it difficult enough to resist temptation, not only to 
ordinary sin, but to great and inhuman crimes. Yet it cannot be 
doubted, that many a one who dies in the Lord will primarily have 
owed his-salvation to a fear of the divine sanctions of religion, which 
God’s power and grace have impressed upon his mind. The fear of 
hell has, by God’s grace, turned him from sin, and opened his eyes to 
the joys of heaven. But the men who shall have learnt about 
“an abyss of love,” men nominally Christians, perhaps reconciled to 
Christianity by this very relaxation, will feel themselves enabled to 
commit any species of wickedness, and yet hope for heaven at the last, 
It will be with sin, as it is with so many other things in this day, a 
question of profit and loss:—so much present intense sensual enjoy- 
ment, so much revenge, the gains of this robbery, the hatred glutted 
by that murder, on the one side ; all present profits, as it were, palpable 
to sense: on the other, the dim prospect of a futurity which, with 
or without bodily torment, will consist chiefly in the ‘ being without 
God,’ ‘ being wholly separated from love, becoming wholly immersed in 
selfishness and hatred,’ ‘the vision of being left alone ;’ and yet, 
through the dark vista of these ‘eternal’ horrors, the hope of ulti- 
mate salvation beams upon the lost sinner; there is an ‘abyss of 
love’ below the ‘abyss of death ;’ he may be ‘content to be lost in 
that.’ ’—Jelf’s Grounds, ¥c., pp. 59, 60. 


Dr. Jelf refers in the above quotation to what Mr. Maurice 
had said in his correspondence, as well as to his teaching 
in the “ Essays.” The following passage, however, from the 
expanded Essay will illustrate the force and pertinence of his 
remarks :— 


“T ask no one to pronounce, for I dare not pronounce myself, what 
are the possibilities of resistance in a human will to the loving will 
of God. There are times when they seem to me—thinking of myself 
more than of others—almost infinite. But I know that there is some- 
thing which must be infinite. I am obliged to believe in an abyss of 
love which is deeper than the abyss of death ; I dare not lose faith in 
that love. I sink into death, eternal death, if I do. I must feel that 
this leve is compassing the universe. More about it I cannot know, 
But God knows I leave myself and all to Him.’”’—Page 476. 


With this we cannot but connect another remarkable pas- 
sage,—perhaps the most remarkable, bearing upon this subject, in 
the volume,—which occurs in Mr. Maurice’s explanation of our 
Lord’s descending “ into hell.” 


“T accept” [these words] “as news that there is no corner of 
God’s universe, over which His love has not brooded, none over which 
the Son of God and the Son of Man has not asserted His dominion. I 
claim a right to tell this news to every peasant and beggar of the land. 
I may bid him rejoice, and give thanks, and sing merry songs to tlie God 
who made him, because there is nothing created» which his Lord and 
Master has not redeemed, of which He is not the King.”—Page 162. 


If this is true doctrine, not only the peasant and the beggar 
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but the cold-blooded murderer, the brutal ravisher, the most 
fiendish of slave-drivers, all the children of the devil on earth, 
and all the demons of hell, may “ rejoice and sing merry songs ” 
together. Hell may hold carnival on earth to the glory of the 
God of heaven. This does not seem to be the way in which 
our loving Saviour and His Apostles preached to sinners; nor 
from the general proclamation of such a gospel as this, could we 
expect any thing but a fearful increase of reckless wickedness. 

We cannot but feel, indeed, that the question of eternal 
punishment is a deep and awful mystery. There are few, if 
any, earnest Christians, combining thoughtfulness with sensi- 
bility, who have not felt this, even to agony. We are not of 
the number who could dismiss such a subject with cold logic, 
without a pang or a sigh. But we feel, too, that the present 
condition of mankind is surrounded by melancholy mysteries. 
There are depths on every side of us, so unfathomably pro- 
found, and yet disclosing so much of mournful meaning, that 
mere reason is appalled and staggers at their contemplation. 
To our thinking, however, the world, as Mr. Maurice sees it, 
contains as many of these mysteries and apparent contradictions 
as our Own vision seems to discern. Nor does his view of the 
future, according to which light and darkness, good and evil, 
blessing and curse, are still to struggle on, possibly for ever, 
seem to us at all more free from difficulty than that which he 
rejects, while it certainly suggests unspeakably less of hope and 
comfort for the servants of God. Christians now look forward 
to a haven of eternal rest after the troubled and stormy voyage 
of life; but Mr. Maurice condemns them to the prospect of a 
never-ending liability to tempest, reef, and quicksand. The 
soldier of Christ has been accustomed to hope that, when this 
life is past, his campaigning in the open field, in the midst of 
snares, and in the presence of enemies, will be exchanged for a 
secure abode within the walls of the New Jerusalem, and in the 
presence of his God and King; but, according to the gospel 
which Mr. Maurice proclaims, he may find no end of his perils, 
and no limit to his conflicts. Our only wisdom, on such a sub- 
ject as this, one inconceivably too vast, comprehensive, and com- 
plicated, for our short-sighted and feeble-armed reason to master, 
—is to hear what God the Lord says unto us, in the profound 
conviction that the “ Judge of all the earth will do right.” 

But Mr. Maurice would bring the feelings and judg- 
ment of man to pronounce upon this matter. What the Scrip- 


. ture says, is’ with him a subordinate question. He avoids, 


however, all consideration, in any shape, of that which we have 
stated to be the fundameutal point in controversy between him- 
self and the orthodox,—whether the Divine Government is car- 
ned on with or without an external law, and the correspondent 
penalties and sanctions, His philosophy settles this matter for 
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him, and therefore he will not allow it to be debated. Instead 
of fairly discussing it, he takes an easier and more convenient 
plan. He draws the most unfair caricatures of the views of 
“ Evangelicals” on the subject of eternal punishment, and thus 
tries to settle the point by an argumentum ad invidiam. Some 
of the views he attributes to “ Evangelicals” at large, may, per- 
haps, be held by some Supralapsarian Calvinists ; but others are 
too extreme, even for them. We cull a few specimens from what 
might afford materials for a large anthology. The following, 
’ then, is represented as the doctrine of evangelical Christians :— 

“* Understand, sinners, whatever be your offences, whatever your 

temptations, the same wremediable anguish is prepared for you all.’ 

With us there is only one dark abyss of torment and sin for all 
who, in the course of threescore years and ten, have not been brought 
to believe things which they could not believe, or have never learnt; 
who have not abstained from acts which they have been taught from 
their youth up to commit.”—Page 444. 

“Men are not regarded as rejecting the counsel of God against 
themselves. GOD IS REPRESENTED AS THE DESTROYER. Nay, divines 
go the length of asserting—even of taking it for granted—that our 
Lord Himself taught this lesson when He said, ‘ And I say unto you 
my friends, Be not afraid of them which kill the body, and after that 
have no more that they can do; but I will forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear: Fear Him which, after He hath killed, hath power to cast into 
hell; yea, I say unto you, Fear Him. Are not five sparrows, Se 
not, therefore: ye are of more value than many sparrows.’ We ate 
come to such a pass, as actually to suppose that Christ tells those 
whom He calls His friends, not to be afraid of the poor and feeble 
enemies who can only kill the body, but of that greater enemy who 
can destroy their very selves, and that this enemy is not the devil... 
but that God who cares for the sparrows !’’—Page 469. 

A precious specimen this, surely, of theological knowledge 
and candour, and critical acumen! Christ, as readers of this 
scripture have hitherto understood, teaches His disciples so to 
fear—and at the same time so to trust in—God, as to fear none 
else. But Mr. Maurice makes Him teach them to fear the 
devil, yea, to fear him,—not to resist him and triumph over 
him,—and to fear him as having power to kill and to cast into 
hell! In the next page, he represents the evangelical version 
of Christ’s message to man as being,— 

“Your Father has created multitudes whom He means to perish 
for ever and ever. By my agony and bloody sweat, by my cross and 
passion, I have induced Him, in the case of an inconceivably small 
minority, to forego that design.’”—Page 470. 

Alas! alas! that Mr. Maurice should have dared to write a 
calumny so false and fearful ! 

But, after all, the one question as to the point of everlasting 
punishment is, “What saith the Lord?” All antecedent pre- 
sumptions must give way before His voice. Does Scripture, 
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then, affirm, or not, the everlasting punishment of the finally 
impenitent ? 

On this question we do not need to enter into any discussion. 
Its decision does not rest upon ary one text of Scripture 
merely; there are scores of texts which, im every variety of 
phrase, affirm, or imply, the endless punishment of the finally 
impenitent. If any of our readers lack full satisfaction on this 
subject, they may find it in Dr. Candlish’s work. Mr. Maurice 
confines his attention to one text, (Mat. xxv. 46,) as if there 
were no other which seemed to teach the -doctrme. He 
endeavours to get rid of the force of this passage by giving to 
the word aidvios, “ eternal,” a sense exclusive of any idea of dura- 
tion. He lays it down that, as applied to the nature of God, the 
word bears such a sense; and that it must bear the same sense, 
to whatever subject it may be applied. But it is manifestly 
impossible that the word should bear that sense, when applied 
either to the life of the righteous, or to the punishment 
of the wicked. It is vain, too, for Mr. Maurice, rejecting that 
sense of aidwos which he admits to have been the ordinary one, 
to attempt to fix upon it a subtle and abstruse meaning, such 
as philosophers, schoolmen, and some divines have endeavoured, 
indeed, to conceive of, but which is quite beyond the reach 
of the plain people whom the Scriptures were mainly intended to 
bless; and has never, either in Greek, Latin, or English, been 
included in® the obvious and usual meaning either of this 
word, or of its equivalents, eternus and eternal. Mr. Maurice’s 
proof-text for the sense he gives, is John xvii. 3. It would be 
easy to show that his sense can scarcely be made to suit these 
words ; while the ordinary sense gives a fully adequate meaning 
to the verse. The knowledge of the true God and of Jesus 
Christ is life, in the best and highest sense, the life of eternity,— 
a life, that is, which fills eternity. “This,” we think, “is life 
eternal.” We do not so “throw this idea into the future,” 
as to “project it into a distant world.” (Page 475.) On the 
contrary, we believe that this is life eternal,“ the earnest of 
our inheritance,”’—and that even now the life of the Christian 
“is hid with Christ in God,” and he drinks of that fountain, 
of the streams of which he is to drink for ever. And thus 
understanding the saying of our Lord, we do not feel as if 
we, in any degree, “shrivelled” or “contracted” its glorious 
sense. (Page 461.) 

We have now completed our task. The Preface to the Second 
Edition of these Essays contains matter both suggestive and 
' Offensive ; but we have no space for any observations even on 
Mr. Maurice’s characteristic amd most extraordinary Note on 
the Creeds, and especially the Athanasian Creed. It appears, 
even these may be expounded so as to harmonize with his views ! 

We have shown the influence of Mi. Maurice’s philosophy, or 

hy, upon his theology. We have traced his system to its 
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first. principles. We have proved that it is based upon true Pla. 
tonism ; but that some of its developments coincide rather with 
neo-Platonism. The idea of a personal Trinity is, no doubt, 
distinctively Christian ; but Mr. Maurice has followed the neo. 
Platonists in his method of adjusting this idea to Platonism. 
The system which results from this interpretation of Christianity 
by Platonism, we cannot regard as a Christian system. The 
vital and characteristic doctrines of Christianity are metamor. 
phosed and dislocated. They are bleached into the pale com- 
plexion of Platonism or neo-Platonism ; and their relations to 
each other, as well as to man and God, and the Bible, are essen- 
tially altered. The odour of grace is exhaled; the blood of 
atonement is exhausted of all value or efficacy. _ According to 
Mr. Maurice, Moses teaches Platonism in the first chapters of 
Genesis, and implies the truth of this philosophy throughout. 
All Hebrew theology was, in effect, grounded upon it; Jesus 
of Nazareth and St. Paul, in their most wonderful sayings, teach 
nothing which is not virtually included in it. Thus, Christianity 
is but the supplement to that “ wisdom” by which the Greek 
philosopher “searched,” “ found out,” and “ knew God;” and 
Plato becomes twin-Prophet with Moses, and author of a philo- 
sophy which sustains on its foundation the later and more 
complete developments which were effected by the Prophet 
of Nazareth and His Apostles. 

Let the Christians of England be aware ‘of this new, complex, 
and deadly heresy, which is little better than a modern Gnosti- 
cism of a refined character. At present, the morals of this 
system are pure; but it is as capable of being perverted to the 
worst immorality, as the most antinomian Gnosticism of former 
times. 





Art. V.—1l. Minutes of Evidence taken before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Ceylon. Session, 1850. 
Blue Book, February 13th, 1851. 

2. Appendix and Index to Minutes of Evidence. Blue Book, 
February 13th, 1851. 

3. Second Report on Ceylon. Session, 1850. 

4, The British Government and the Idolatry of Ceylon. By the 
Rev. R. Spence Harpy. Colombo, 1839. | 
5. A brief Account of the Origin and Nature of the Connexwn 
between the British Government and the idolatrous Systems of 
Religion prevalent in the Island of Ceylon, and of the Extent 
to which that Connexion still exists. With an Appendis. 

Colombo, 1854; London, Thacker and Co. 


As Englishmen and Christians, we are much in the habit of 
dwelling with complacency upon the noble destiny which Pro- 
yidence has assigned us; and every acquisition of territory, aud 
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every new opening for British commerce and enterprise is 
hailed as a fresh proof of the brilliant and peerless future which 
awaits us. Nor would we seek to lessen the impression, but 
rather to deepen and increase it; for, upon a true conviction of 
the greatness of our mission, its right fulfilment mainly depends. 
We believe that we have been raised up to civilize the savage, 
to colonize the uninhabited, but habitable, portions of the 
globe, and to diffuse the blessings of the Gospel amongst 
mankind ; and it needs no prophetic eye, to view England in 
the coming age, in the zenith of her glory, surrounded by a 
family of nations of kindred names and language, having Chris- 
tianity as the ground-work of their institutions, civil and 
religious liberty as their birthright, and “glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will to men,” as their great 
motto and their only aim. But we cannot hide from ourselves 
the fact, that the past history of Britain presents many a dark 
chapter, which will tarnish her glory till the end of time. 
Official acts have been performed in her name, which have lent 
her giant power for the perpetuation of evils, to the destruction 
of which all our national energies should have been directed. 
One of these dark chapters is unfolded in the two pamphlets 
now before us; and, after perusing them, the Christian reader 
will feel that he might sit down and weep for the nation’s sins, if 
they did not call upon him rather to rise and act; for the evil 
depicted still exists, if not to its full extent, at least in many of 
its more essential and pernicious circumstances. We talk to 
the Americans of the iniquities of their domestic institution of 
“involuntary servitude,” and proudly point to our own West 
Indian Negroes, ransomed by twenty millions of the nation’s gold. 
We laugh at the revolutions and counter-revolutions of our mer- 
curial neighbours across the Channel. We make our pulpits to 
resound, and our press to teem, with earnest and energetic pro- 
tests against German infidelity; and rise with righteous indig- 
nation against the intolerable despotism and insatiable ambition 
of the Russian Nicholas. But the perusal of these two pamphlets 
would seem, for the moment, to strike us dumb, as we are 
thereby reminded that we are upholding an atheistic system 
which chains down one million of our fellow-subjects, and more 
than three hundred millions of the human race, in grossest 
moral darkness. The first of these pamphlets was written, fif- 
teen years ago, by the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, then a Missionary 
m Ceylon; the second is anonymously published, but is under- 
stood to be from the pen of a Church-of-England Clergyman now 


' resident in the island. The latter has the advantage of bringing 


down the subject to the present time, and of the assistance of the 
mass of documents brought to light by the Parliamentary 
inquiry of 1850; whilst to the former belongs the distinguished 
merit of having first attracted public attention to the evil, and 
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of having struck the first well-directed blow for its destruction, 
Both were printed in the island, and were intended chiefly for 
local circulation. The former was originally prepared for inser. 
tion in the “Ceylon Friend,” but published separately on 
account of its length; and the latter first appeared as a series of 
articles in the “Ceylon Times.” Both deal almost exclusively 
with facts, and produce documentary evidence in support of the 
various statements advanced. We choose the latter as the basis 
of our remarks, for the reason before stated,—that it brings down 
the history of the subject to the present time; but both the former 
and the Parliamentary Blue Books are replete with information, 
and present many salient points to invite our attention. 

The British took the maritime provinces of Ceylon from the 
Dutch in the year 1796; but the interior, for many years after. 
wards, remained an independent kingdom. Several efforts were 
made, under various pretexts, to subdue it; which failed, not so 
much from the bravery or martial prowess of the inhabitants, as 
from the want of roads into its mountain fastnesses, and the 
deadly atmosphere of its almost impenetrable jungles. In the 
year 1814, however, the inhabitants, am disgusted and wearied 


out by the shocking barbarities practised upon them by Rajah 
Wikrama Singha, the reigning King, rose in rebellion against 
him, and called in the aid of the British. The invitation was 
eagerly accepted, ostensibly because some of the inhabitants of 


the maritime provinces who traded with the interior, had been 
cruelly treated by the Kandyan Sovereign; but really, we 
believe, because it was felt that our Indian Empire would be 
incomplete, whilst the centre of the island which has been not 
inaptly termed “the watch-tower of India,” remained in pos- 
session of a hostile and barbarous power. Our troops accord- 
ingly entered the Kandyan kingdom on the 10th of January, 
1815; and, about a month afterwards, the King was dethroned 
and taken prisoner. The English were every where hailed as 
_ deliverers, and the people became British subjects with their 
own consent, and even by their own desire. After so long @ 
period, we shall not examine too closely into the motives which 
induced our rulers to take an active part in the civil broils of a 
neighbouring state, more especially as we believe that their 
interference has resulted in the bestowment of inestimable 
privileges upon the people who then became our fellow-subjects. 
They were delivered from a tyrant yoke; and, through unre- 
stricted commeree, and the administration of even-handed jus- 
tice, they enjoy a degree of peace and prosperity previously 
unknown. But, at the same time, we are constrained to confess, 
that these results are rather attributable to the general sound- 
ness of our policy, than to any particular wisdom displayed by 
the gentleman who then held the highest official position in the 
English provinces of the island. The subsequent government 
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of the country was settled by a Treaty, which is thus described 
in the Declaration issued at the time. On the 2nd of March, 
1815,— 


“A solemn conference was held in the Audience Hall of the Palace 
at Kandy, between His Excellency the Governor and Commander of 
the Forces, (Sir Robert Brownrigg,) on behalf of His Majesty and His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on the one part; and the Adikars 
Dessaves and other principal Chiefs of the Kandyan provinces, on the 
other part, on behalf of the people; and in the presence of the Mohot- 
tales, Koralles, Vidhans, and other subordinate headmen from the 
different provinces, and a great concourse of inhabitants. A public 
instrument of treaty, prepared in conformity to conditions previously 
agreed on, for establishing His Majesty’s Government in the Kan- 
dyan provinces, was produced and publicly read, in English and 
Singhalese, and unanimously assented to. The British flag was then 
for the first time hoisted, and the establishment of the British 
dominion in the interior was announced by a royal salute from the 
cannon of the city.”—Second Tract, pp. 2, 3. 


How many glorious associations are suggested by the British 
flag! It is the flag under which a Wellington conquered, and a 
Nelson died. Under its shadow the exiled Monarch and the 
hunted patriot have found repose. It tells us of Europe 
delivered, of America founded, of India subdued. It speaks of 
freedom for, the sons of Africa; and its appearance has often 
kindled hope in the despairing breast of the manacled Negro, 
borne in his floating prison across the Atlantic’s waves; whilst 
along the borders of the St. Lawrence it waves in proud contrast 
to the stars and stripes of a nation which holds one-sixth of its 
sons in bondage; and even now, as it flutters in the Baltic, in 
the Euxine, and on the banks of the Danube, it tells of rescue 
and regeneration for oppressed and tottering Turkey, and of 
the deliverance of distracted Germany from the storm-clouds 
that for a century have been gathering over her from the frozen 
North. Pity it is, that it should ever mingle thoughts of sad- 
ness with thrills of joy,—that it should ever call upon the British 
Christian to weep, whilst it makes the British patriot rejoice. 
Yet, as it is displayed over the mountain capital of Ceylon, it tells 
us of principle sacrificed, of religion dishonoured, of atheism per- 
petuated, of idolatry countenanced, and of a false and wide-spread 
superstition protected and maintained. The Treaty above 
described was the Magna Charta of Buddhism. It secured for 
the Buddhist religion privileges which might at some time have 
_ been wrested from a weak Monarch by his powerful subjects, but 

which should never have been granted, at the request of a hand- 
ful of Heathens, by the most powerful Christian nation in the 
world. Its fifth clause runs thus: “The religion of Buddhu, 
professed by the Chiefs and inhabitants of these provinces, is 
declared inviolable, and its rites, Ministers, and places of wor- 
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ship are to be protected and maintained.” The author of this 
Treaty was a Christian man, and the representative of a Chris- 
tian Sovereign ; and, in his official declaration, he attributes the 
complete and uniform success of our forces to the blessing of 
Divine Providence,—an acknowledgment we like to hear from 
statesmen, when their acts discover some respect for the designs 
of Providence; but such language from the lips of one who, if 
we may judge from his subsequent conduct, believed in a Provi- 
dence whose final object in regard to India was the aggrandize- 
ment of the British Empire, and which was totally indifferent to 
the perpetuation or destruction of a wretched superstition, is a 
miserable mockery and an unwarrantable prostitution of terms 
which are used by the true Christian only with feelings of reveren- 
tial awe. The engagements thus rashly undertaken were carried 
out with a recklessness and apparent disregard for every moral 
restraint and every Christian principle, which rendered its 
author well worthy of the undeniable distinction he afterwards 
enjoyed, as the official head of the Buddhist religion. 

We shall have occasion hereafter to point out the proper con- 
struction of the fifth clause of the Convention ; but our present 
object is to describe the connexion between the British Govern- 
ment and Buddhism, as established by Sir Robert Brownrigg, and 
as existing till the year 1840, since which time certain modifica- 
tions have taken place. He seems to have undertaken at once, 


and, to all appearance, con amore, all the relationships towards 
Buddhism which were previously sustained by the Kandyan 
Kings, and to have given the natives some reason to be satisfied 
with his devotion. This connexion is thus described in the 
latter pamphlet :— 


“1. The first particular to be noted is the custody of the Dalada 
relic, (a pretended tooth of Buddhu.) On this point, Sir Robert 
Brownrigg writes as follows, in his Dispatch dated July 20th, 1815: 
‘It was deemed, by Mr. D’Oyly as well as myself, an object of the first 
importance, and occupied our earliest attention, to prevail on the 
Chiefs and Priests to have the emblems of their gods, and a certain 
relic of Buddhu, of great celebrity, brought back to the temple in 
Kandy All such articles as were deemed necessary for the use 
or the decoration of the temple, on the occasion of the intended cere- 
mony, were put into the possession of the Priests by my order, and on 
- the guarantee. of the principal Chiefs, that the property would be 

forthcoming in the event of a claim being made good against it on 
the part of the army The ceremonial was concerted to take place 
with all the state and solemnity usual on such occasions, and with 
proper marks of honour on the part of the British Presidency and 
garrison. Every preliminary arrangement beiffg at length satisfac- 
torily concluded, the emblems of the gods were brought back on the 
7th of April, and the relic on the 24th A musical clock sent out 
some years ago, with other articles intended for presents to the Court 
of Kandy, was presented by Mr. D’Oyly to the temple, on the returl 
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of the relic, and gave infinite satisfaction, both as a mark of favour 
from the British Government, and for its curiosity. The chimes 
excited surprise and admiration.’ Mr. D’Oyly concludes his letter of 
the 24th in these words: ‘The whole ceremony, I believe, has been 
conducted in a manner satisfactory both to the Priests and the people. 
It is apparently a mere matter of religion, but is, in truth, of the 
highest political importance.’ The Dalada relic having been thus 
solemnly reinstated in the Maligdwa at Kandy, suitable measures 
were taken for its safe and honourable custody. An Aratchy, paid 
by Government, was appointed for the temple service exclusively. A 
British soldier always stood as a sentry to guard it ;* and, as is stated 
by Lord Torrington in the fifth paragraph of his Dispatch dated 10th 
of May, 1849, ‘It was an imperative duty on the part of the Govern- 
ment Agent himself, to hold the relic in charge, and not to lose sight 
of it for a moment.’ 

“2. The principal Priests were appointed by the Governor, and 
held their offices subject to removal at his pleasure. The commis- 
sions, or ‘acts of appointment,’ as they were called, held by these 
Priests, bore the seal of Government, and the sign-manual of the 
representative of the British Sovereign. They commenced with a 
paragraph, declaring that the Governor reposed especial confidence in 
the zeal, piety, learning, and loyalty of the persons on whom they 
were conferred, and ended with one, commanding all Priests and other 
persons whom it might concern, to respect and obey them. The 
Kandyan people, in general, pay a tax of one-tenth of the produce of 
their lands to Government; but from this tax the temple lands, which 
are very exténsive, comprising much of the most valuable paddy land 
in the country, are entirely free. The ancient customs of personal 
service continue in full force, with respect to the tenants who hold 
lands of the temples, though an order was issued by the King in 
Council, April 12th, 1834, freeing all other natives from compulsory 
labour, which they were formerly liable to be called upon to perform. 
In consequence of these rights and immunities granted to the temples, 
4 Buddhist High Priest possesses much influence and authority, with 
Which his religious character would never invest him in the eyes of 
his compatriots. 

“3. The offerings, made by Buddhist votaries to the Dalada relic, 
were taken charge of by British officials, as appears by the following 
extract from a report made by Sir William Colebrooke, one of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry upon the Administration of the 
Government of Ceylon, dated December 24th, 1831: ‘ This relic is 
deposited in a golden casket, in the principal temple at Kandy, under 
the charge of the Board of Commissioners; and when it is exposed 
to view, the people of all classes are expected to repair from the 
remotest provinces to the capital. The exhibition of this relic, in 
1828, in the presence of the Governor and other British authorities, 
gave occasion to the assemblage of a large concourse of people from 
the provinces, and to the contribution by them of a considerable sum, 
which has been placed in the custody of the Board, to be appropriated 
by them to the embellishment of the temple.’ ”’ 





* There is a slight inaccuracy in this statement. The sentry was always chosen from 
«Ceylon Rifle Regiment ; and mounted guard over the temple, only during the night. 
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Mr. Hardy states, that the sum contributed on this occasion 
was 10,000 rix-dollars, or £750; that the money was given out 
at interest in various sums; and that the business connected with 
its transfer was conducted at the Cutcherry by the clerks of 
Government. 

“4. The Basnaika Nilemes, or lay Chiefs of the Hindu dewdlas, 
were appointed by the British Government, Their commissions, or 
acts of appointment, differed somewhat from those held by the Budd. 
hist Priests, They did not speak of the learning and piety of their 
holders, but only vouched for their ‘zeal, prudence, loyalty, and 
ability ;’ and instead of its being commanded that they should receive 
respect and obedience from Priests only, all headmen, and other 
persons whom it might concern, were peremptorily commanded to 
respect and obey them; nor was any exception made in favour of 
such headmen as should embrace Christianity. The lands belonging 
to the dewdlas (temples dedicated to the Hindu gods) were exempted 
from taxation. All authority was exercised in the name of the 
Government Agent, and the attentlance at the peraheras, or ‘great 
annual festivals’ at the dewdlas, as well as all other personal service 
at the dewdlas exacted by the Basnaika Nilemes, was called rajakaria, 
or ‘Government service.’ The Kapuralas, or Priests at the dewalas, 
were also confirmed in their appointments by the Government Agent, 
and dismissed by him from office in case of misconduct. 

“5, The British Government granted a monthly allowance for the 
support of Buddhist Priests. It is stated by Mr. Hardy, that there 
were forty-two Priests who thus received stipends from Government; 
and Sir Colin Campbell, in his Dispatch of January 24th, 1844, says: 
‘Your Lordship will observe in the annual votes of the Legislative 
Council, that a sum of £310 is given by the Government to the 
Buddhist temples A great portion of the money is given in trifling 
pensions to old Priests.’ 

“6. The peraheras at Kandy were sma ce 4 got up at the expense, 
and by the command, of the British Government. 

“7, The Government was at the expense of other festivals, both 
Buddhist and Brahminical. The following is an official document, 
showing the number and cost of these festivals, in Kandy alone, in the 
year 1832 ;— 


‘MEMORANDUM OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE INCURRED BY 
GOVERNMENT. 


For the Festival of New Rice 

For the Singhalese New Year 

For the Upasampaddwa, or ‘Ordination of 
Priests’ 

For the Maha Perahera 

For the Waas, or ‘ Presentation of Robes to the 
different Temples’ 

For the Katteya, or ‘ Illumination’ 


£108 15 6% 


_——— 


(Signed) . Wrieut, J.C.’ 
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“In 1834, the Government Agent applied for authority to increase 
this payment, assigning the following reason for the application :—‘ By 
the abolition of compulsory services, certain duties performed and con- 
tributions made, at the principal festivals held in Kandy, by inhabit- 
ants who are not the tenants of temple-lands, are no longer rendered ; 
and as they are as requisite for the due celebration of those festivals, 
as certain other contributions which haye heretofore been paid by 
Government, it is requisite also, that these charges also should be 
borne by Government.’ 

“8, The British Government paid the expenses of a ceremony 
which consisted of invocations by a demon Priest. That ceremony 
was called waleyakun. It took place at the close of the various 


peraheras, and was intended to ward off — evil consequences that 


might have been produced by inadvertency, during the continuance of 
the procession. It was carried on by a yakadura, or ‘ devil-dancer ;’ 
and it is well known in Ceylon, that when, within the last ten years, 
a junior member of the civil service objected, from conscientious 
motives, to sign the requisite vouchers for the money expended upon 
it, he was told ‘by his immediate superior, that if he did not choose to 
perform the duties of his office, he ought to resign it. 

“9, Not only did the British Government, as we have already seen, 
defray the expenses attendant on the wpasampaddwa, or ‘ ordination 
of Priests,’ amounting to £20. 11s. 2d. on each occasion, but, at the 
period of which we are now speaking, no Buddhist Priests could be 
ordained without the licence of the British Government. This is 
shown by an.extract from aspeech delivered by Governor Stewart Mac- 
kenzie on the 16th of December, 1839, and forwarded by him to Lord 
John Russell, on the 10th of February, 1840: ‘In the case of the 
ordination and patronage of the Priesthood, the Government simply 
exercises the right devolved upon it by law at the conquest of the 
country.’ The following passages also occur in a Dispatch from Gover- 
nor Sir Colin Campbell to Lord Stanley, dated 24th of January, 1844: 
‘The Governor did at one time exercise the power of granting the 
licences for the ordination of Buddhist Priests; but all interference in 
this matter was abandoned by my predecessor. Priests are ordained, 
without any communication to the Government whatever, by the 
chiefs of the Buddhist Church. (!) Formerly the consent of Govern- 
ment was required.’’’—Second Pamphlet, pp. 17-24. 


In glancing at the foregoing particulars, it is evident that 
much more was undertaken by Sir Robert Brownrigg than the 
terms of the Treaty required. The custody of the Dalada relic, 
with all its attendant monetary transactions, and the superin- 
tendence of the idolatrous festivals connected with its worship, 
were purely gratuitous. The Buddhist Priests had voleeeiasly 
removed it from the temple at Kandy; and it was only in com- 
Pliance with the expressed wish of the representative of our 
Sovereign, that it was brought back to its former depository. 
The appointment of the lay Chiefs to the Hindu temples, though 
previously devolving upon the Kandyan Kings, (themselves a 
Hindu race,) could not be said to be stipulated for, in a conven- 
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tion which makes exclusive reference to Buddhism ; and the fur. 
nishing of acts of appointment, both to them and the Buddhist 
High Priests, under the hand and seal of the Governor, was a 
fearful outrage on the Christian principles of our nation, inas- 
much as it constituted Government the fountain of all honour 
and authority to these two idolatrous systems, and served to 
identify them as closely with the State, as the Church of Eng- 
land itself. Whilst our Sovereign was raising the learned and 
the good from the ranks of i¢s ministry to the highest offices, 
emoluments, and dignities of the Church, her representative in 
Ceylon was, in her name, signing the appointments of Chiefs to 
preside over the idolatrous ceremonies and obscure rites of 
Hinduism, appointing the Chief Priests of Buddhism by supply- 
ing them with documents, in which he expressed the fullest 
confidence in their learning, piety, and zeal, authorizing the 
payment of sundry sums out of the revenue for Buddhist cere- 
monies, supplying oil and rags for heathen processions, and 
hiring devil-dancers, “on Her Majesty’s service,” to perform 
their hideous nocturnal incantations; and, in the midst of all 
this, we find one official gentleman,—who was eating the nation’s 
bread, and enjoying the countless civil and religious blessings 
which Christianity alone has bestowed on our highly favoured 
country,—who could sneer at the whole as mere matters of reli- 
gion, whilst he rejoiced in them as events “ of the highest political 
importance!” We hope Ais equal is not to be found in the broad 
realms over which the sceptre of Victoria is wielded, and the flag 
of Britain waves. We annex a copy of the act of appointment 
of a Buddhist High Priest, the perusal of which will, we think, 
rouse the indignation of every Christian reader. 


“By His Excellency the Right Honourable Viscount Torrington, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of Ernestine of Saxony, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief in and over the British settlements and 
territories in the Island of Ceylon, with the dependencies thereof. 

(Seal) (Signed) “ TORRINGTON. 
“To Upoomut1e Ratavasoty UNNANSE. 

“ By virtue of the powers in us vested by Her Majesty, and repo- 
sing special confidence in your zeal, piety, learning, and loyalty, we 
have given and granted, and by these presents do give and grant, to 
you, the said Udoomulle Ratauajoty Unnanse, the provisional appomt- 
ment of Chief Priest of the Alutwihare temple within the Central Pro- 
vince, during pleasure, and pending the instructions of the Secretary 
of State. 

“You are therefore hereby directed and enjoined diligently to obey 
and execute all such orders as you may receive from us or the 
Government Agent, and fully to discover and make known to us, oO 
the constituted authorities of Government, all things which may 
come to your knowledge, affecting the public interests, and all trea 
sons or traitorous conspiracies which you may hear of, against Her 
Majesty’s Government. And all Priests, and other persons whom it 
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may concern, are hereby peremptorily commanded to respect and 
obey you, the said Udoomulle Ratauajoty Unnanse, as acting Chief 
Priest of the Alutwihare temple, so long as you shall hold the pro- 
visional appointment, and to pay you all honours not abrogated by us, 
which you are entitled to, in virtue thereof, by the customs of the 
Kandyan Provinces. 

“Given under our hand and seal, at Colombo, this eleventh day of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, 

“ By His Excellency’s command, 
(Signed) “C. J. Mac Carruy, 
“ Colonial Secretary.” 


The certificates of appointment of the Basnaika Nilemes are 
the same in substance. Perhaps one or two vouchers for sums 
expended “on Her Majesty’s Service,” may also possess an 
interest justifying their insertion here. 


“The Government of Ceylon Dr. to , Kandy, 1846. For the 
cost of the undermentioned articles supplied for performing the cere- 


mony waliyakun, or ‘devil-dance,’ at the perahera festival in this 
month :-— 


16 parras of paddy at 1s. 6d. 
60 cocoa-nuts 

60 cakes of jaggary 

45 measures of oil 

14 measures of salt 

2 ibs rosih 


“Received from the Government Agent for the Central Province, 
the sum of £2. 18s. 6d. sterling, being in full as above account of par- 
ticulars furnished for Her Majesty’s service, and for which I have 
signed two receipts of the same tenor and date. 

“ Witnesses, (Signed) — 


“Ido hereby certify, that the within-mentioned charge is correct, 
for the service specified, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
(Signed) —? 
“ Government Agent.” 


“The Government of Ceylon, Dr. 
“To B. Yaxapessa and C. YAKADESSA, 

“For our hire as dancers, as allowed by Government, for performing 

the ceremony of waliyakun, or ‘ devil-dance,’ at the perahera festival 

in this month, at 5s. each, £0. 10s. Od.” 


(Signed as before.) 


These are some of the fruits of the connexion between the 
British Government and idolatry in the island of Ceylon. 
It was to be expected that a Convention, hastily entered into 


and carelessly worded, between parties differing so widely in 
VOL III. NO. VI. H H 
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their views and interests, and so unlike in language, manners, 
and religion, as Sir Robert Brownrigg and the Kandyan 
Buddhists, would afterwards be liable to various interpretations 
and give rise to much discussion. Accordingly, we find one 
gentleman asserting before the Parliamentary Committee of 
Inquiry, in 1850, that the Government is bound to abide by 
the Buddhist interpretation of the fifth clause in question, whilst 
others are not wanting, who believe that the Government 
fulfilled its whole obligation, so far as the maintenance of the 
Buddhist religion is concerned, by exempting the temple-lands 
from taxation, and suffering the Priests to exact one-tenth of 
the produce from the tenants as heretofore. The former opinion 
is too preposterous to deserve serious refutation; for, if the 
Buddhists had adopted an interpretation extremely favourable 
to themselves, and Sir Robert Brownrigg had taken a directly 
opposite view, there is no reason, in the nature of the case, why 
the latter should be made to yield to the former. We image 
that the Home Government would have been perfectly justified 
in adopting the treaty, as explained by its own representative. 
The latter opinion much more nearly accords with the terms of 
the Convention, as several considerations will show. The Bri- 
tish Government declared the Buddhist religion to be “ invio- 
lable,” and undertook to protect and maintain its rites, minis- 
ters, and places of worship. The first two terms guarantee to 
Buddhism nothing more than the toleration and protection 
granted to all other religious bodies. It is therefore only neces- 
sary to ascertain the sense in which it is to be maintained. Is 
it to receive pecuniary support? And if so, is that support 
to come directly from the revenue of the island? We think not; 
for the following reasons:—1. The Buddhist .temples have 
always been kept in repair, either by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the people, or by the compulsory services which the 
tenants of the temple-lands are bound to render, or out of the 
revenues of the temple-lands; and yet the Government. has 
never been accused of breach of faith for not “ maintaining” 
the Buddhist places of worship. 

2. The same is true of the Priests: they have never, either 
directly or indirectly, received pecuniary support from Govern- 
ment. They are forbidden by the regulations of the Priesthood 
to receive money, and are enjoined to beg their food from day 
to day. In the Central Province, however, they are maintained 
principally by the revenues of the temple-lands. The only 
exception is in the case of the forty-two Priests who formerly 
received small monthly stipends from Government, for attend- 
ing, two and two in succession, at the temple at Kandy, in which 
the Dalada relic is deposited; but this arrangement was 
subsequently to, and altogether apart from, the treaty of 1815. 
It is thus clear, in what way the temples and Priests are to be 
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maintained, in conformity with the fifth clause of the Conven- 
tion, namely, by the revenues of the temple-lands, which are 
gathered by the Priesthood, instead of by the Government. 
These lands are bond fide Buddhist property, having been 
granted to the temples by the former Kings of Kandy; but 
would be liable to be taxed, like all other property, were it not 
for the special exemption which the treaty provides. 

3. We also infer that the proper way of maintaining the rites 
of Buddhism was out of the temple-land revenues; and there 
is a manifest inconsistency between Sir Robert Brownrigg’s 
method of maintaining the two former and the latter. He 
apparently had no definite idea whatever of the nature and 
extent of the obligations he had incurred; and his desire to 
please the people, and render the British rule popular, led him 
to grant every request which the Buddhists chose to make in 
favour of their religion, no matter how outrageous, or opposed 
to true Christian principle, the request might be. It is, how- 
ever, of little consequence to ascertain the true interpretation 
of the Convention, as events speedily followed its ratification, 
which entirely altered the relations of the contracting parties. 
The Kandyans, desiring to regain their freedom, but without any 
real grounds for dissatisfaction, rebelled against the British 
authority in the year 1817; and the revolt, which lasted nearly 
a year, became so formidable, before it was finally subdued, that 
only one small district of the Central Province retained its alle- 
giance; and twenty-eight of the thirty Chiefs, who had signed 
the Convention on behalf of the Kandyan people, were directly 
implicated in it. By this act the inhabitants ceased to be sub- 
jects of the British Empire by their own consent. They had 
themselves broken the treaty of 1815; and, consequently, its 
provisions were no longer binding on the English Government. 
They had become a conquered people, and their civil and reli- 
gious institufions (so far as the latter were connected with the 
State) were entirely at the mercy of the conquering power. On 
the restoration of order, Sir Robert Brownrigg issued a Procla- 
mation, placing the Government of the country nearly on its 
former footing, but reserving to the British Government the 
right of altering any of the existing arrangements at any time,— 
4 reservation which had, indeed, been made also in the eighth 
clause of the Treaty of 1815. We extract such portions of the 
Proclamation as refer to the present question. 


_ “Clause 16. As well the Priests as all the ceremonies and proces- 
_ Sons of the Buddhu religion, shall receive the respect which in former 
times was shown to them. At the same time, it is in no wise to be 
understood, that the protection of Government is to be denied to the 
peaceful exercise, by all other persons, of the religion which they 
respectively profess, or to the erection, under due licence from His 
Excellency, of places of worship in proper situations.” 
2H 2 
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The Proclamation concludes with these words :— 

“His Excellency reserves to himself and his successors the power 
of reforming abuses, and making such provision as is neccessary, bene- 
ficial, or desirable. He also reserves full power to alter the present 
provisions, as may hereafter appear necessary or expedient; and he 
requires all officers, civil and military, all Adikars Dessaves, and other 
Chiefs, and other His Majesty’s subjects, to be obedient, aiding and 
assisting in the execution of these or other his orders, as they shall 
answer the contrary at their peril.” 


We shall not enter at length into an examination of the com- 
parative force of the terms used in this Proclamation and in the 
treaty of 1815, as it is of much more importance to observe, 
that the countenance and support which was conceded as a right 
by the latter, was merely granted as a favour by the former. 
The basis of the connexion is now no longer the Convention of 
1815, but the Proclamation of 1818; and a moment’s reflection 
on the difference between a treaty and a proclamation,—the 
former being an agreement between two parties, which can 
only be set aside by mutual consent ; and the latter being an 
exercise of Royal prerogative, which only continues in force 
during the royal pleasure,—is sufficient to convince us that the 
connexion with the Buddhist religion may be severed at any 
time by the British Government, without injustice to the 
Kandyan population, and without affording them any reasonable 
ground of dissatisfaction. 

The publication of Mr. Hardy’s pamphlet, which, as we have 
already said, first called attention to this important fact, brings 
us to the dawning of a brighter day in the history of this sub- 
ject, in which, if we have still to rebuke the follies and sins of 
some, our task will be relieved by recording the noble and per- 
severing exertions of others. The period from 1839 to 1854 
produced many and important changes, and the connexion 
with Buddhism. was, for a time, at least, totally abandoned, 
though afterwards partially renewed. Throughout, it has, how- 
ever, been gradually weakened ; and we think the time has 
arrived for its final severance. It remains for the Christian 
public of England to undertake this task, as little more can now 
be accomplished in Ceylon. Time was, when free discussion 
was allowed, and when a free expression of opinion, even by ser- 
vants of Government, involved no personal risk; but those who 
hope for promotion in the civil and ecclesiastical branches of 
the Ceylon service, now well know, from a Minute recently pub- 
lished in the Government “Gazette,” that silence on “the 
Buddhist question” is added to the list of qualifying circum- 
stances; and the number of independent residents who are 
likely to feel an interest in this subject, is so small, that they 
can produce very little impression on “the powers that be.’ 
We are persuaded, however, that when public attention ® 
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directed to the continued existence of this idolatrous connexion, 
it will call forth “a voice from the sanctuary ” which statesmen, 
and Governors, and Legislative Councils, will not deem it safe 
to disregard. Mr. Stewart Mackenzie was the first Governor 
of Ceylon who attempted the partial severance of the connexion. 
From the time of his appointment in 1837, he had conscientious 
objections to the discharge of that portion of his duties which 
referred to the Buddhist religion, but considered them binding 
by the Treaty of 1815. Soon after the publication of Mr. 
Hardy’s pamphlet, however, his views underwent a complete 
change ; and in the year 1840 he ceased to sign the appointments 
of Buddhist High Priests and Basnaika Nilemes, and entered 
the following Minutes, dated October 17th, 1840, and March 
24th, 1841, respectively, in the proceedings of the Executive 
Council; referring therein to the existing connexion, as being 
based on the Proclamation of 1818 alone :— 


“MINUTE BY THE GOVERNOR. 


“Tue Governor brings before the Executive Council the course 
which he, as a Christian, deems it requisite for him in future to pur- 
sue, in regard to the appointment of officers to the several Buddhist 
temples in the Colony. Having decided not, hereafter, to interfere in 
these appointments, His Excellency finds himself compelled to suggest 
the immediate repeal of a Proclamation, which has been considered 
hitherto, and is still considered, to be in force. In his Excellency’s 
opinion, this Proclamation has been too long acted upon by his prede- 
cessors, without, perhaps, due reflection upon the encouragement such 
appointments have held out, indirectly, to the confirmation and 
continuance of these officers in their heathen temples, and of their 
worshippers. His Excellency has, therefore, proposed, that an Ordi- 
nance, repealing so much of the Proclamation of November 21st, 
1818, as is contained in clause 10, shall be brought before the 
Legislative Council, of which a draft is laid on the Council table, and 
will appear in the ‘ Gazette,’ on Saturday, the 17th instant.” 


“ MINUTE BY THE GOVERNOR. 


“Iw reference to his former Minute of the 16th of October, 1840, 
the Governor now lays on the Council tablé his deliberate protest 
against himself, or any future Governor, who shall abide by this 
Minute, being called on to interfere in any future appointments of 
officers to the numerous situations connected with the worship and 
maintenance of the Buddhist temples throughout the colony, or to 
take any charge or care whatever, in future, of the revenues, dues, 
or services, thereunto belonging. The Governor cannot but express his 
regret at the delay that has occurred, after the full reference made on 

occasion of His Excellency recording his former Minute, to the gentle- 
’ Men appointed to consider the best mode of substituting some other 
authority in place of that of the Governor, in time to come. What- 
ever may have been its cause, that delay forces upon His Excellency 
this only course left, while he still holds the responsible post of 
Governor of Ceylon. He shall instruct the Colonial Secretary ta 
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transmit a copy of this Minute to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, 
by Order of this Council, accompanied with the relative documents 
explanatory of the former proceedings.”’ 


We must here remark, by way of explanation, that, for the 
perfect accomplishment of this object, the co-operation of the 
Legislative Council was necessary, inasmuch as an Ordinance, 
or Minute, was required to provide for the election of High 
Priests and Basnaika Nilemes by other means. In these indivi- 
duals certain rights are vested, as the trustees of temple-lands; 
and they were entitled to the protection of the law, equally with 
the trustees of other corporate property. It was, therefore, 
requisite to appoint, or to recognise, some constituency, to which 
the power of election should be transferred. Such a constitu- 
ency already existed in the case of the Buddhist High Priests, 
who had latterly been nominated by the other Priests, previously 
to their appointment by the Governor; and, though no consti- 
tuency existed in the case of the Basnaika Nilemes, an Ordi- 
nance, conferring the power of election on a certain limited 
number of native Headmen, to be chosen in the first instance by 
Government, and with power afterwards to fill up vacancies 
occurring amongst themselves, would have secured the desired 
end. Nothing could have been more simple and unobjectionable 
than such an arrangement. By providing for the future appoint- 
ment of these Buddhist and Hindu officials, it would have 
enabled them to secure their revenues by appeals to the courts 
of law; it would have removed all reasonable ground of dis- 
satisfaction amongst the natives, which might arise from the 
withdrawal of Government from all interference with their 
religion ; whilst it would, also, have relieved the Governor of the 
island from acts which, as a Christian, and the representative 
of a Christian Sovereign and people, he ought not to be called 
upon to fulfil: and yet the supposed difficulty of legislating on 
this subject has ever been urged, by those who are secretly 
opposed to any change of the present system, as their reason for 
not seconding the praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Stewart Mackenzie 
and others who have followed in his steps. It is deeply to be 
regretted that his plans were entirely frustrated by the — 
of his Council. No Ordinance, for the purpose he contemplated, 
was enacted during his continuance in office; and those which 
were afterwards wrung from the Council, by the strenuous efforts 
and strong representations of Earl Grey and other Secretaries of 
State, were so objectionable in their provisions, that they were 
uniformly disallowed by the Home Government. It may seem 
strange, and is, indeed, a melancholy fact, that a body of English 
gentlemen should have acted a part so opposed to the religion 
they professed, and so subversive of the truest interests of the 
native population, to whom Buddhism ever has been, and, while 
it continues to exist, cannot fail to be, a curse: but we must 
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not hence infer, that they consider themselves as incapable of 
defending the course they pursued. They persisted in asserting, 
in the face of the clearest evidence, that the Treaty of 1815 was 
the basis of the existing connexion, and affirmed that it was still 
binding upon the British Government. We had sworn to our 
hurt, and must not change. They were, in fact, the worthy 
successors of one King Herod of old, who was exceeding sorry, 
and yet, for his oath’s sake, cut off John the Baptist’s head! 
Moreover, the existing connexion gave valuable patronage to 
Government, wherewith to reward faithful and loyal native 
servants ; it pleased the Chiefs and Priests by giving additional 
stability to Heathenism; and it increased the political influence 
of Government officials. These were reasons sufficient to justify 
some inconsiderable amount of sacrifice of principle in “ mere 
matters of religion.” 

We shall pass rapidly over the events which have transpired 
since the year 1841, as a detailed account of them would far 
exceed our limits, and it is of much greater consequence to 
exhibit the connexion, as it exists at present, than to trace the 
successive stages through which it has passed. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who succeeded Mr. Stewart Mackenzie in the year 1842 
resumed the appointment of High Priests and Basnaika Nilemes, 
because he could not discover any existing constituencies to 
whom their election could be confided; or, in other words, 
because, being newly appointed, he was unacquainted with the 
details of the subject, and was surrounded by those who were 
unwilling to afford him the requisite information, as they wished 
to avoid the inconveniences of the sweeping innovations he was 
not indisposed to effect. In the mean time, the whole question 
was brought under the notice of the Home Government by the 
Secretaries of the Church Missionary Society, and from other 
sources; and the history of the next few years reveals a per- 
petual conflict between several eminent statesmen in England, 
and the local Government of Ceylon. At length, Viscount 
Torrington, Sir Colin Campbell’s successor, acting upon instruc- 
tions received from Earl Grey, severed the connexion entirely, 
in the year 1847, and notified the fact in his Dispatch, 
vowed August 12th of that year, in the following memorable 
words :— 


“T confess, my Lord, that it will ever be to — a source of proud 


satisfaction, that I have been permitted to be the humble instrument 
for effecting the completion of this great and holy work. All the 
allowances paid to Priests, under whatever conditions, or for whatever 
' purposes, have been withdrawn; the contributions to religious festi- 
vals, both of the Dewalas and Wihares, and the customary minor 
presents of oil, cotton, clothes, and other trifling articles, have been 
entirely withheld......The Priests and temple officers no longer receive 

eir appointments from Government ; and the final surrender of the 
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precious relic of Buddhu itself has broken the very last link of the 
chain that bound the British Government to Heathenism in Ceylon.” 


This language contrasts strangely with some of His Lordship’s 
subsequent Dispatches; and, after perusing it, we are scarcely 
prepared to learn that, in 1848, the Dalada relic was again taken 
into the keeping of Government, and that, in 1849, Viscount 
Torrington himself, supported by a large majority of his Council, 
after censuring Mr. Stewart Mackenzie for refusing to sign the 
appointments of High Priests and Basnaika Nilemes, recom- 
mended the Home Government to re-establish the connexion 
with Buddhism, “the very last link” of which had been 
snapt asunder by his Lordship’s own hand! Yea, in the very 
Dispatch from which the foregoing extract is taken, we find 
him attempting to “serve God and Mammon,” in the following 
strain :— 


“TI strongly recommend that the Government should not entirely 
withdraw its influence over the management of the temporalities, 
so to speak, of the Wihares and Dewalas of Ceylon, and that it 
should not altogether relax a hold, which it would be both difficult 
and dangerous to endeavour afterwards to recover, over what may 
ultimately prove to be the most advantageous source of the improve- 
ment of the people, and the extension of Christian education.” 


The plain English of this is, that the Government should 
keep a keen eye and tight hand upon the temple-lands, so 


as to be able to appropriate the Buddhist property “ when the 


sick man dies! ” 


We believe that no affirmative answer to his Lordship’s Dis- 
patch of May 10th, 1849, was received during.his continuance 
in office, as the Parliamentary inquiry which led to his recall 
was then pending; and Earl Grey declined all further inter- 
ference, till he should be in possession of the information which 
the approaching investigation would supply. 

Sir George Anderson, who succeeded Lord Torrington as 
Governor of Ceylon, in 1850, resumed the appointment of High 
Priests and Basnaika Nilemes, soon after his arrival in the 
island. Petitions, signed by a large body of the Christian 
inhabitants of Ceylon, were consequently addressed to His 
Excellency, and to the Queen and both Houses of Parliament; 
and Sir John Pakington, then Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, in reply to communications which had been sent both to 
himself and his predecessor, on the subject, addressed an elabo- 
rate Dispatch to Sir George Anderson, providing for what was 
intended to be a final settlement of the Buddhist question ; and 
it is clear, from the twenty-seventh paragraph of the Dispatch, 
that the settlement was designed to be a total severance :— 


“Her Majesty’s Government,” he writes, “believe that an entire 
cessation of interference in Buddhist affairs is involved in the arrange- 
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ment now proposed, as regards appointments. You will, however, 
understand that, if there is at present any interference, otherwise 
than by appointments, such other interference is also to be made 
to cease, either by simply withdrawing it, or by transferring the func- 
tions to be discontinued to the proper Buddhist agency.” 


It must be admitted, however, that certain detached passages 
left too much to the discretion of the Local Government; and 
partly on this account, and partly because its provisions have 
not been carried out in the spirit in which they were conceived, 
it has, in some respects, failed to produce the desired results. 
The connexion now existing is professedly based upon this Dis- 
patch; and whilst we freely and thankfully acknowledge, that 
much has been conceded to the persevering representations of 
the Christian public of Ceylon, the following extract from the 
second pamphlet under review, showing to what extent the con- 
nexion has been abandoned, and in what respects it is still 
maintained, satisfies us, that there is yet something left for 
Christian effort to accomplish :— 


. “Tt will be seen, by comparing the state of things which has been 
described as existing from 1818 to 1840, (and in part to a much later 
period,) with that which now exists, that much has been done to 
get rid of our hateful connexion with idolatry in Ceylon. Idolatrous 
ceremonials are not now ‘ concerted to take place, with all the state 
and ceremony usual on such occasions, and with proper marks of 
honour on the part of the British Presidency and garrison.’ Offer- 
ings are not now made to temples by British Governors. Actions 
of this kind are not now spoken of as ‘mere matters of religion.’ The 
British Government no longer directly appoints Buddhist Priests, or 
vouches for their ‘zeal, piety, and learning.’ The Dalada relic is 
no longer in the custody of the Government Agent, nor is its shrine 
daily exhibited under his orders, for the adoration of its worshippers. 
Government no longer grants licences for the ordination of Buddhist 
Priests, nor pays the expenses attendant upon the ceremony. Devil- 
dances are no longer performed ‘for Her Majesty’s service.’ All 
these things have been given up; and the success which has attended 
the efforts that have been made to put an end to them, ought to 
be both a cause of thankfulness, and a motive to increased exertion, in 
order to get rid of what remains of this disgraceful evil. The Priests 
of Buddhu still receive an official document, bearing the Governor’s 
seal, and the signature of the Colonial Secretary. This, when dis- 
played to the ignorant natives of the interior, is certain to be regarded 
as a proof that the holders of it are the officers of Government. The 
Government Agent is required, whenever a vacancy occurs in certain 
temples, to call upon the Priests to elect a person to fill it. The 
Dewa and Basnaika Nilemes are elected principally by persons holding 
appointments under the British Government, and who vote, ex officio, 
as servants of Government. The Dalada relic is held in trust for 
the British Government, by certain parties who have given a joint 
receipt for it, making themselves responsible for the property com- 
mitted to their charge. British subjects are still liable to be called 
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upon to perform services which a Christian cannot consistently per- 
form,—or, on refusal to perform them, to be dispossessed of lands 
which have been occupied by their ancestors for generations.”— 
Pp. 84, 86. 

Perhaps those who have followed us thus far in our unqua- 
lified condemnation of this connexion, will be agreeably sur- 
prised to find that so much has been effected, and that the 
whole question is now reduced within so small a compass. Let 
it be remembered, however, that “‘the Buddhist Question” is 
now regarded as finally settled, both by the Home and Ceylon 
Governments; and that the most strenuous efforts have been 
made by the latter to crush all further opposition: The public 
servants of Government in the island are reduced to silence, 
under pain of supreme displeasure; the few independent Chris- 
tians are disregarded; and we have reason to believe that a 
determination exists to maintain the present status, and to resist 
all further innovations. The question therefore arises, as to 
whether the present settlement is one which a Christian public 
can conscientiously accept. We think not. We are not aware 
that any one professes to believe that the severance is yet com- 
plete, and we think that nothing less should satisfy a Christian 
people. We will endeavour to set forth, in few words, the 
changes that are still necessary. 

1. The Government should cease to furnish certificates of any 
kind to the High Priests of the Central Province. The High 
Priests of the Maritime Provinces receive no certificate of 
recognition whatever, and yet they are able to secure all their 
rights in the courts of law. These documents are, therefore, 
clearly unnecessary in the former case. 

2. The Government should relinquish the power of veto, 
which it at present possesses, over the election of High Priests 
and Basnaika Nilemes. 

3. The constituency which now elects the Basnaika Nilemes, 
should be either partially or entirely changed. It now consists 
principally of the Ratamahatmeyas and Koralles, who are ser- 
vants of Government, and vote as such, ea officio. The most 
complete and satisfactory arrangement would be, to take the 
election entirely out of their hands; and to appoint a perma- 
nent Committee of Headmen, who are not now in Government 
employ. 

4. The Government Agent of the Central Province should 
cease to call upon the respective constituencies to elect High 
Priests and Nilemes, on the occurrence of vacancies. The fact 
of a vacancy having occurred, and an election having taken 
place, should never be noticed by Government in any 
form. 

5. The compulsory service now rendered to the temples by 
the tenants of temple-lands should be abolished. It is, in fact, 
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a species of slavery, and was abolished, as such, by Government, 
with reference to all the other inhabitants of the island. 

6. The receipt which was taken by Government from the 
High Priests when the Dalada relic was delivered over to them, 
should be destroyed in the presence of these Priests, and they 
should be distinctly informed that Government renounces all 
guardianship over it, except such as it exercises over all Budd- 
hist property through the courts of law; and also, that if 
the relic is ever used for seditious purposes, it shall be utterly 
destroyed, and the gold, silver, and jewels in which it is 
enshrined (valued at £6,000) confiscated. The natives believe 
that this pretended tooth of Buddhu confers the sovereignty of 
the island upon its possessors; and the reason why the Govern- 
ment has clung to it so tenaciously is, that it thereby retains a 
superstitious hold upon the minds of the people. Nothing can 
exceed the absurdity, not to say the wickedness, of such a course. 
The fact that the relic was so regarded, should have made the 
Government especially careful never to have its authority asso- 
ciated with its possession in any way. 

We must, in conclusion, say a few words as to the effect of 
this connexion between the British Government and Buddhism. 
Like all other false religions, this system is framed for the 
benefit of the Priesthood, and to the detriment of the people to 
whose superstitious feelings it appeals. The Buddhist Priests 
are, by the solemn injunction of their founder, emphatically a 
community of beggars; and to minister to their wants, whilst 
they live in indolence, is the surest method of attaining the 
highest degree of merit. If their lives were at all answerable to 
their professions, their influence over the people, who have been 
trained to consider asceticism as the highest perfection of human 
nature, would be so great, as to raise them above the necessity 
of extraneous support; and, if seditiously disposed, would even 
render them dangerous to the British supremacy in the Central 
Province: but, whilst professing to live a life of austerity and 
complete abstraction from the pleasures of sense, they are not 
surpassed in grasping covetousness, sensuality, lying, deceitful- 
ness, and the indulgence of almost every passion that disfigures 
the human soul, by any body of men on the face of the earth. 
This is well known to the people, and better known to them- 
selves. They receive but little respect, and they are conscious 
that they deserve still less. The veil with which they attempt 
to cover their hypocrisy is so lamentably thin, that it requires 
the most unblushing effrontery to maintain it; and the Priests 
' are, therefore, eager to derive from their connexion with the 
British Government a degree of influence over the people, which 
their own characters cannot secure. Buddhism clings, like ivy, 
round the sturdy oak of the British Constitution. Disentangle 
it from this, its last support, and it will soon be despised for its 
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utter prostration, and be “trodden under foot of all.” It isa 
plant which can only live in the sunshine of royal favour, and 
under the protection of a throne. We shall quote, in support 
of our statement, three authorities, who, whilst they were all in 
the best possible position to judge, possess very little in com. 
mon, beyond their agreement on this one point. “Every body 
knows,” says Mr. Philip Anstruther, who was for fifteen years 
Colonial Secretary of Ceylon, “that it is only the Christian 
British Government that upholds the Buddhist religion, and pro- 
tects it from the spoliation, contempt, and abandonment of the 
Buddhists.” His successor, the accomplished and talented Sir 
Emerson Tennent, whose well-earned reputation gives great 
weight to an opinion deliberately expressed on a subject with 
which he was thoroughly acquainted, said, in 1847, soon after 
the connexion had been severed by Lord Torrington, “ I firmly 
believe that the withdrawal of the British Government from its 
recent position, in relation to the national superstition, is in 
reality the withdrawal of the only stay that could much longer 
have retarded its decay.” Our third authority is Viscount 
Torrington, ex-Governor of Ceylon; and his opinion is so truly 
original, and was delivered under circumstances so peculiar, as 
to acquit him entirely of any desire to accelerate the downfall, 
which he so clearly foresaw. In his Dispatch to Earl Grey, 
dated May 10th, 1849, in which he recommends the partial 
resumption of the Government connexion with idolatry, he says, 
“In itself the Buddhist religion is a mild and harmless one, and 
has as few objectionable points as any heathen doctrine. Unless 
we interfere, it will be destroyed, before another and purer one is 
built up in its place.(!) And I am sure I need not point out to 
your Lordship the dangers and misery that must overtake a 
country divested of any species of spiritual control.”* We 
doubt if the collective wisdom of the British House of Peers, 
Lord Torrington apart, could have devised an argument im 
favour of the perpetuation of this connexion so thoroughly inge- 
nious! We wonder, however, that it did not occur to his Lord- 
ship, that the site of the crumbling old edifice is required, and 
must be cleared, before a purer temple can be built up 1n ITs 
pLacE. We can imagine with what sublime scorn the immortal 
architect of London’s noblest monument would have rejected 
such counsel, if it had been tendered to him, when he was ply- 
ing his battering-rams against the walls of old St. Paul’s! We do 
not believe that any disorganization of society, consequent upon 
the destruction of Buddhism, could inflict greater miseries upon 
the native population, than Buddhism itself entails. Ler Bupp- 
HISM FALL, whatever dust and din and heaps of rubbish may 
attest its ruin! The Christian labourer will clear the site, and 





* See “Blue Book,” February 13th, 1851, Appendix, p. 260. 
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the heavenly Architect, raz Ho ry Spirit, will rear a temple in 
its place, in whose ample courts the people shall find repose, 
such as their fathers never knew ; and whose living oracles shall 
diffuse a nobler doctrine and a purer faith than that which 
denies existence to God, and immortality to man. 








Art. VI.—1. Eighth Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy to 
the Lord Chancellor. 1854. 

2. Legons Orales sur les Phrenopathies, ou Traité Théorique et 
Pratique des Maladies Mentales. Cours donné & la Clinique 
des Etablissements d’ Aliénés & Gand. Par J. Guistarn, Pro- 
fesseur 4 l’ Université de Gand. 1852. 

8. The Morningside Mirror. A Monthly Journal. Printed at 
the Royal Asylum Press, Morningside, Edinburgh. 

4. Madness : or, The Maniacs’ Hall. A Poem in Seven Cantos. 
By the Author of “The Diary of a Solitaire.” 1841. 


More than 19,000 persons are under restraint as lunatics in 
England and Wales, and nearly 4,000 in 317 workhouses. Of 
the former, some are in private houses, but by far the greater 
number are in public establishments. Some of the County 
Asylums may be termed “villages of lunatics ;” for they are 


as popuious as large villages. Thus Colney-Hatch contains 1,244 
inmates ; Hanwell, 963 ; Springfield, 713 ; Wakefield, 647 ; Lan- 
easter, 630; several, more than 300. Add the necessary attend- 
ants, servants, and officers, and it is obvious that we have 
congregated in these institutions large societies. . How do these 
people spend their lives ?—is a question which may very reasonably 
be asked. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy classify Asylums under three 
heads. The first comprises the County Asylums, which ex- 
ternally are palatial residences, built expressly for the reception 
of the insane poor of counties. Every county in England and 
Wales has an establishment of this kind, except ten; and these 
are making arrangements for Asylums to be erected. Under the 
second head, we have Hospitals for the insane, described as Insti- 
tutions founded and supported by charitable individuals, and de- 
signed for the reception of needy’ patients of the middle and 
upper classes. They are not always designated “‘ Hospitals ” popu- 
larly; being “Retreats,” or “ Asylums,” simply. The third 
head comprises Licensed Houses. These are Asylums, or Re- 
’ treats, set on foot and maintained by private enterprise, for the 
reception of every grade of lunatic, from the pauper to the peer. 
In England and Wales, on the first of January, 1854, 37 county 
and borough Asylums contained 12,609 inmates; 14 Hospitals 
(not including the Royal Naval and Military Hospitals at Haslar 
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and Yarmouth) had 1,613 inmates; and 130 Licensed Houses 
had 4,880 inmates. The entire number of the insane under care 
in these establishments, at the time mentioned, was 18,659. 

Ten years ago, the Report of a Commission of Inquiry into the 
Condition of Lunatics, throughout England and Wales, was 
printed by the Government. A comparison of this document 
with that of 1854 affords ground for congratulation. In 1844 we 
find that in several Asylums the old cruelty and neglect was still 
practised, and that so many as eleven were in a state deserving un- 
qualified censure. Wales then, as now, was remarkable for the 
shameful neglect of the lunatic. The Asylum at Haverford-West, 
at the first visit of the Commissioners, in 1842, was declared to 
be a disgrace to the age and country. Eighteen patients were found 
in two dark cheerless rooms, with paved floors, the only article 
of furniture in each being a single table. The dress of the lunatics 
was ragged, uncleanly, and insufficient ; and not a single change 
of either bed or body linen was in the place. Their beds of dirty 
straw had only a filthy rug, or a scrap of blanket, for covering. 
In a cell lighted by a grating, where the stench was so offensive 
that it was scarcely possible to remain, was a woman, fastened to 
a chair, and entirely naked. No place for exercise, no attempt at 
employment or amusement, prayers never read, no visits from the 
ministers of religion. Devonshire rivalled Wales in horrors. At 
the Asylum at Plympton, seventeen patients were found in a 
‘ room seventeen feet by twelve, with seats for ten only, and no 
table. In a day-room was found a young woman, who had been 
delivered only six weeks, in a state of furious mania, wearing a 
strait-waistcoat, and chained by the arm and leg to a bench. 
Another woman, in a similar vest, was lying in a hole in the 
middle of the yard, with her head exposed to a hot sun. Twenty- 
one male patients were chained to their beds at night. The night- 
cells damp, and dark as cellars ; windows unglazed ; floors soaked 
and reeking with urine, and partly covered with straw and excre- 
ment; filthy straw for beds; and in nine (containing women) 
there were no windows, but the light was conducted by a grating 
over the door opening into a passage ; and so little of it, that the 
Commissioners, in the day-time, were obliged to use a lantern to 
view this sickening and shocking sight. At Kingsland, near 
Shrewsbury, nearly all the lunatics in the House of Industry, 
amounting to between 80 and 90, were chained by their wrists to 
their beds at night. 

On the continent matters were not dissimilar. It is only 
about fifteen years since we ourselves saw, at Vienna, lunatics 
confined in cages, and exhibited for public amusement, like wild 
beasts. Like wild beasts, they never left their cages, by night 
or by day. The poor wretch is still in our mind’s eye who sat 
crouched up in a corner of his cage, with matted beard and 
unkempt hair, munching a crust that had been thrust through 
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the bars by a curious visitor; his bed being a little heap of straw ; 
his sole furniture, a box for his excrements, which was passed in 
and out through a narrow opening in the strong wooden par- 
tition that constituted one side of his den. The history of the 
struggles of Professor Guislain (whose Clinical Lectures are before 
us) to ameliorate the condition of the insane in Belgium, re- 
yveals similar atrocities in the treatment of the insane in that 
country. The admirable institution over which he presides, is a 
sufficient proof of the vast improvement in the condition of the 
lunatic which has been effected of late years. 

Now, although there are no such atrocities now practised in 
Asylums, illustrations of the working of the same principle 
which gave rise to them, are revealed from time to time, to 
remind us of what the man ’reft of reason has escaped from. 
Two such are presented in the last Report of the Commissioners. 
Evan Roberts was the eldest son of a farmer near Bangor, and, 
soon after he arrived at manhood, became subject to periodical 
fits of mania. These, as he grew older, became more confirmed, 
until, about seven years ago, he threatened the lives of his father 
and younger brother. He-was thereupon shut up in a small 
upper room, and chained by the leg to his bedstead, from which 
he was never released, during the three remaining years of his 
father’s life. At the death of the latter, the brother took charge 
of him, and constructed an outhouse for his residence, nine feet 
by four, lighted by a small skylight in the roof and a window 
eighteen inches square. Here he was imprisoned three years ; 
and, when discovered, was found lying on a wooden bedstead, to 
which both his legs were chained by loose fetters, riveted on 
just above the ankles. In a recess in the wall, at the bottom of 
the bedstead, covered by a lid on hinges, was a sort of privy, 
emptying itself into a hole in the adjoining garden, and which 
the chain was just long enough to enable him to reach. The 
poor man conversed calmly and intelligibly; and his brother and 
sister admitted that he was often sane for weeks and months 
together. When removed, subsequently, to the North Wales 
Asylum, he was uniformly orderly and tranquil, and, for con- 
siderable periods, coherent and comparatively rational. 

A very similar case was brought to light in Devonshire in 
1851. Charles Luxmere was the son of a small farmer, and was 
himself brought up to be a blacksmith. Twenty years ago, he 
became insane, and was thereupon confined by his father in a 
sort of wooden cell, seven feet long, four feet wide, and six feet 
high, constructed for the purpose, and in which he continued 
‘ chained to a beam in the floor. In this place he was kept a 
close prisoner for upwards of nine years, generally in a state of 
complete nudity ; when, the father having become bedridden, 
and going to live with a son-in-law, the lunatic and his 

m were removed to the same place, where the latter was 
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re-constructed, and he was kept chained in the same condition as 
before. His cell had no fire-place, was only lighted by a small 
hole with iron bars across it ; and, with the exception of a low 
wooden bedstead with a little loése straw upon it, it was wholly 
destitute of furniture, was close and dirty, and had a most 
disgusting smell. This poor sufferer was removed to the Devon 
County Asylum, where he proved to be an amiable, inoffensive, 
and well-conducted man, quite cleanly in his habits, and taking 
a pride in being neat and well-dressed. 

There is nothing more certain, we believe, than that the 
nearest relations of a lunatic grow weary of him, sooner or later 
feel disgust towards him, and, in instances not a few, hate the 
sight of him. The causes of this are of mixed origin. Often, the 
sufferer is very disgusting and provoking in his language and 
conduct, manifests bitter hatred towards his nearest relations, is 
exceedingly troublesome, and not unfrequently threatens life 
and property. Under these circumstances, love grows gradually 
cold. Then, again, there is a feeling that the lunatic brings 
disgrace on his relations; a taint fixes on the blood, and people 
say, there is madness in the family. Madness, too, inspires 
fear, horror, and aversion in many persons. A maniac is a 
hateful person, because he is a maniac: he is abhorred instinc- 
tively. 

The Commissjoners observe that— 


“Deplorable ignorance and prejudice still prevail among the lower, 
and even among many of the middling and educated, classes, in regard 
to lunacy, more especially in the provinces, where the popular notion 
is, that the circumstance of a person being once attacked by insanity 
renders him, as a matter of course, necessarily violent and dangerous, 
and justifies resort to constant and rigorous confinement, and almost 
puts him beyond the pale of humanity ; the moral, as well as the legal, 
obligation, on the part of the relatives, to take active measures for 
effecting the cure, or, at least, for assuaging the violence, of the 
malady, by kind and judicious treatment, apparently never entering 
their conception.” 


That there is a large amount of popular prejudice in regard 
to the insane, is very true; but we doubt much whether the 
metropolis is so much superior to “the provinces” as the Com- 
missioners assert: we doubt it as a fact, and we question it as 
a theory. In these days of general information and rapid 
intercommunication, there is no reason why “the provinces” 
should be more deplorably ignorant than the metropolis. It is 
a fact, that there is the most lamentable ignorance, in the-very 
highest quarters of the metropolis, as to the nature and conse- 
quences of mental derangement, and that to the common sense 
of a middle-class jury a criminal lunatic is often more deeply 
indebted, than to the enlightened Judge on the bench. 

It-is amongst those who are practically acquainted with insa- 
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nity in every phase and form, that the lunatic finds his kindest 
friends. These endure his provocations with equanimity, smile 
at his threats and insults, pity his delusions, and kindly minister 
to his diseased mind. They do all this because they know that 
the wiLu is partially or wholly in abeyance, and that his acts 
and language proceed from a disordered brain, over which he 
has little or no control. To the experienced manager of the 
insane, they are but children of larger growth, to-be ruled by 
a happy mixture of love, firmness, and severity. 'The Medical 
Superintendent of an Asylum is in loco parentis to the 
unfortunate persons under his care. Perhaps in no department 
of medical practice have the benevolence and enlightened 
judgment of the profession shone more brightly forth, than in 
the management of the insane: from the time of Pinel to the 
present, that profession has been the consistent and persevering 
friend of the lunatic. The feelings which actuate them may be 
gathered from the following quotation :— 


“The insane, whether rich or poor, will always form one of the 
most interesting sections of the dependent classes. The numerous 
mental and physical phenomena occurring amongst them, their 
separation from friends, their inability to perceive the reason for 
such separation, the remarkable contradictions in their character and 
conduct, the inordinate dislike to their relatives and acquaintances, 
the plausibility with which they speak of unreal circumstances, the 
pertinacity of their belief in their delusions, the anguish eaused by 
imaginary persecutions, or, on the other hand, their self-importance, 
arising from the imagined possession of wealth, and their claims to 
title and distinctions, their keenness in discovering the delusions of 
others, together with their entire dependence, and their submission 
to the will of those whom they often allege to have usurped their 
places, and gained pussession of their property, and whose station 
they believe to be ‘nferior to their own,—these, comprehending, as 
they do, but a very brief »nd imperfect category of the aberrations to 
which the human mind is liable, are sufficient to impress those who 
reflect on the subject, with a conviction that the overthrow of reason 
is a calamity which may happen to any, and that to be preserved from 
so humiliating a downfall, should be valued as an inestimable blessing. 
There can be no higher privilege than that of being enabled to soothe 
the sorrowing, comfort the despairing, appease the violent, employ 
the idle, amuse and interest the indifferent, raise the dull, nourish the 
Weak, encourage the timid, support the aged, and succour the 
invalided.”— Fifth Annual Report of the North and East Ridings 
Lunatic Asylum, by Mr. Hill, p. 9. ' 


Amongst the most energetic and able of the continental 

’ Superintendents, Professor Guislain takes a high rank, both as 

a reformer of abuses and as a teacher. He lectures, every week, 

alternately, in the men’s and women’s department of the Asylum 

at Ghent, of which he is the superior officer. Each lecture 

continues two hours, and is illustrated by cases. The students 
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have the following simple rules for the guidance of their conduct 
while in the wards: “Ask no imprudent questions. Wait until 
yon are invited to speak to the patients. Do not annoy them 

y conversation, by looks, or by making them feel your 
presence.” No bad result has followed from these practical 
studies ; and yet every form of insanity is illustrated. 

“ Look at that woman,” Guislain remarks: “her expression, 
attitudes, crouching position, all show that excessive fear is the 
predominant passion. She is sixty-six years old. Till she 
was sixty, she was a house-servant ; dismissed, she had to gain 
a livelihood by making lace and doing needle-work, A year ago 
she began to lose her sight; then the entire loss destroyed 
all her means of existence. Six months ago she was in hospital 
for typhus: when she recovered, she was insane, and suffered 
from intense melancholy and terror.” 

This is no uncommon case:—poverty, anxiety, a terrible 
struggle to keep up appearances, but in vain, ending im a work- 
house; then the idiot wards in ‘a County Asylum. Such an 
instance we remember of a feeble young woman, the educated 
daughter of a professional man, sent by the Union to an Asylum 
for receiving paupers. ‘Her iron-grey hair was cut short, her 
face was deeply stamped with care and melancholy, her clothes 
neglected ; she rarely spoke, never smiled. Our first care was to 
recruit her shattered strength, and to awaken the dormant cere- 
bral powers, by appeals to her feminine taste for personal adorn- 
ment. It was a hopeful sign when she decked her head with 
an incongruous medley of flowers and scraps of coloured calico, 
and took pleasure in a ring of yellow worsted; but, when she 
began to brash and part her hair, clean her shoes, and keep her 
clothes neat, we felt no doubt of her approaching convalescence. 

The monomania for thieving is a curious form of mental 
‘aberration, Its existence is hardly credited; it is not thought 
possible that a man can pilfer as senselessly as a raven or a 
magpie. But so it is. 


“The young man you see there,” observes Guislain, “remarkable 
for his clear complexion, pleasant expression of countenance, intel- 
ligent look, and good manners, has this mania; he is employed 
here as under-attendant. The disease recurs every two or three 
years, and is manifested by an excessive tendency to desire other 
people’s property. This lunatic, so remarkable for his good quali- 
ties of both head and heart,—amongst others, a ‘great desire for 
instruction,—is a gardener by trade, and steals the plants of the 
garden, money, the clothes of his fellow-workmen, He deceives the 
most experienced attendants, and often escapes from them. _ He 
spends.the money he has stolen, and steals from the people with 
whom he lodges. He barters and exchanges, and cheats every one 
he has to do with. He gives himself up to every kind of roguery, 
commits depredations every where, spends his money foolishly, at 
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winds up by coming to the gates of the Asylum to be admitted. The 
paroxysms continue for some months, and are followed by long lucid 
intervals, during which he conscientiously makes restitution, out of 
savings, to those whom he has plundered. During these intervals, he 
is wholly free from disease.” 


Such is Guislain’s description of the case: the moral he points 
is, that it would be difficult to convince a court of law that, 
when in a paroxysm, the young man is insane. 

Drunkenness is another vice which appears in the form of 
insanity. Guislain mentions the example ‘of a music-master, 
who, ‘every one or two years, would suddenly cease teaching, 
and give himself up to incessant intoxication. This would con- 
tinue for three months; then, he would become sober as sud~- 
denly as he became drunken, and abstain wholly from alcoholic 
drinks. Feeling, in one of ‘his lucid intervals, the premonitory 
indications of his disorder, he destroyed his own life. Some- 
times this paroxysm of oinomania, (as the disease is designated,) 
is accompanied by an inclination for a vagabond life in the 
lowest company; or else, there is just the latter without the 
former. The two sons of a professional man of some standing, 
in whose family there was hereditary insanity, were thus affected. 
They were both well educated, gentlemanly men, accustomed to 
excellent society, and remarkable for their elegant dress. The 
eldest abandoned practice, to wander about ‘the country,—now 
sleeping under a hedge, now lodging in a union-house, now in 
jail for acts of vagrancy, begging from house to ‘house, ragged 
and filthy as the filthiest mendicant. This he did for several 
years in succession, until, the paroxysm abating, he returned to 
his ordinary ‘habits of life. The other got his living by selling 
matches at fairs, playing at thimblerig, &c., and was last seen, 
in the society of a low prostitute, in a miserable: lodging in 
London, ‘the only furniture of which was a three-legged stool 
and a heap of straw. Both these young men had a home to 
return to, replete with every comfort. A character of this kind, 
Thomas H , a surgeon by profession, and connected, we are 
assured, with a dignitary of the Church, has begged through the 
United Kingdom as a common mendicant and impostor for 
more than twenty years past. We have ourselves had him 
calling upon us thrice within eighteen years, the last occasion 
being within the last six months. This man is never so happy 
as when he has imposed upon the benevolence of his victim by 
a plausible tale of distress and ‘misery, for-which his gentlemanly 
manner and style of feature give him great facilities. 

Murderous malice and cunning are sometimes the chief cha- 
racteristics of the insane. ‘Look at that young person,” said 
the Medical Superintendent of an Asylum, and we observed a 
modest, gentle, amiable-looking girl, seated sewing, remarkable 
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only for the furtive, cunning glances she gave us from time to time. 
That girl had attempted suicide repeatedly,—her throat bore the 
scars of two attempts to cut it,—and had committed murder 
once, if not twice. She seemed to have, every now and then, an 
irresistible impulse to take life from the feeble and imbecile. She 
would inveigle them into a corner, or to some remote place, and, 
watching her opportunity, attempt to strangle them. Or she would 
whisper to them the most horrid threats, if they did not deny their 
Saviour ; and, having frightened her victim into repeating some 
foolish formula, would then dance about her, exclaiming, “ Now 
you ’ll go to hell!” 

The society of an Asylum is relieved, however, by: those whose 
delusions are a source of enjoyment to themselves and of amuse- 
ament to others. Mr. B is a drivelling, snivelling imbecile, who 
usually stands the day long leaning over the fire, “his nose,” as 
Shakespeare says, “ distilling plum-tree juice.” But he sometimes 
brightens up, in which case he does one of two things :—he either 
sets off into a brisk walk, holding a witty, well-sustained conver- 
sation with himself, in which he applies some not inappropriate 
epithets to himself; or else he starts away up and down the 
passages,—stamp! stamp! stamp! to a very merry tune that he 
hums as he goes along. His step is heard from afar, as well as 
the vocal accompaniment ; and nothing is more inspiriting than 
the air, or more perfect than the time. Every body laughs at his 
vagaries, but he is happily unconscious of the fun he makes, and 
enjoys his doings heartily to himself, caring for no one, unless 
they attempt to restrain him. That measure he resents. 

Professor Guislain has an analogous case :— 

“That man there below,” he remarks, “ who appears so delighted to 
see us, is a military musician attached to one of our regiments. When 
he first came to us, he was nothing like what he is now; he was just 
like the generality of lunatics, very tractable. By degrees, however, 
his character changed, and he showed an habitual expression of mirth- 
fulness. All the impressions received seemed to be agreeable, all his re- 
miniscences were of the pleasant kind. It was his delight to recall the 
pleasure-parties at which he had been engaged professionally, before his 
attack ; on the slightest hint he would begin to dance. His expression 
is always gay, his conduct always benevolent; he is most affable to 
every body. He it is who beats the time at our musical entertainments.” 


Pride is an amusing characteristic of some of the inmates of 
Asylums. Mr. F , a professional man, when he first lost his 
reason, entertained the conviction that he ruled the elements; 
then, that he was Jesus Christ. It is only when he is unusually 
unwell that he entertains these delusions now ; his mind is occu- 
pied with things more earthly, for he is in imagination a million- 
naire. He has a bank, large estates, &c., and yet, by some per- 
verse and wicked arrangement, he cannot get away to his estates, 
and ‘people won’t take” his paper—why, he “don’t know.” 
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He has been very liberal to us, and lately presented us with the 
sum of £1,000, as per bank-note below, written in a good com- 
mercial hand :— 


“The All-well Banking Company. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Pay the Bearer, on Demand, 
One Thousand Pounds for value received. 
“ Praise ye the Lord. 
“ Amen.” 


“ £1,000.” —— [Signature.] 


He varies his form of note a little. We have one before us, 
(written on the back of a tobacco-paper,) setting forth, “We pro- 
mise to pay the bearer one hundred pounds, for value received.” 
Often has he held a currency argument, to convince us of the 
value of these bank-notes ; he assuring us that they are as good as 
those of the Bank of England; we lamenting that we cannot get 
cash for them. Yet, when we said that we would just pay them 
away to somebody, and then somebody would just hand them to 
him in payment for the produce from the “All-well” estate and 
farms, he has stoutly declared that he would only accept of “the 
current coin of the realm.” Happy man! His pocket-book is 
stuffed full of notes, besides memoranda of gifts to his friends, to 
the amount of (say) £60,000. Hopeful visions of estates, bought 
and cultivated, constantly glow before his mind’s eye ; and though 
every day brings its disappointments, every day brings a renewal 
of his hopes, and so the balance is struck. 

The follies of the insane are infinitely varied. Guislain tells us 
of those who obstinately refuse to do any thing they are requested, 
—refuse to change their linen, to sleep in their beds, to wash, 
to speak,—in which they will persist for months,—or to eat at all. 
There are daubing madmen, who, if allowed, would do nothing but 
daub the walls with grotesque figures ; hiding madmen, who con- 
ceal every thing that comes in their way ; digging madmen, who 
continually grub in the earth like moles; lunatics addicted to 
oratory, declamation, &c. Some affect to speak foreign languages 
which they do not understand; some gesticulate continually ; 
others imitate the song of birds, the mewing of cats, or the bark- 
ing of dogs ; others howl or shriek. Some will always sit in the 
same attitude ; it is in vain that a chair, stool, or bench is offered 
tothem. Guislain states that there is in his Asylum a young girl 
who has never opened her eyelids for eight months. There is 
what Guislain terms “a fantastic automatism ;” that is, a constant 
impulse to do the most absurd, foolish, or mischievous things,— 
a class of the insane that gives infinité trouble to the attendants. 

There is a literature of Asylums; and there are even printing- 
presses, worked by the inmates, for the printing of their literary 
lucubrations. At the Royal Asylum, Edinburgh, under the 
management of Dr. Skae, a periodical is printed and published 
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monthly, termed the “ Morningside Mirror.” It has been in 
existence since 1846. 

Nothing is more curious, in the history of insanity, than the 
attempts which the bewildered representative faculty makes to 
shape itself into form, whether by words or pictorial means. We 
know a contractor for works, whose inventive genius has over- 
balanced his reason, and he is now hopelessly imbecile. His occu- 
pation still is about his inventions or his contracts ; so that speci- 
fications of the former, or orders about the latter, are numerous. 
One of his orders before us is as follows : “ 1. Take Noricg, that 
some workers go up the line soon enough to bring all the people 
on property, that can come and will come, on Monday, the thirty- 
first day of May. 2. And hearken all the people on property that 
cannot come, and see if they are safe to leave. 3. And ask and 
grind all the people on property that is not safe to leave, and all 
the people on property that refuses or neglects to come, that can 
come and ought tocome. 4. Shoot all that is not soldiers, either 
people on property, or workers, and grind them. 5. Flog and 
grind the devil that has stole my flies, and is keeping them,” 
&c., &e. Some of the more lucid productions of the insane are 
really interesting. Their letters are amongst these, and especially 
those left by suicides, written just before the fatal error was 
committed. They relate to all kinds of subjects, Dr. A. Brierie 
de Boismont remarks, but most usually to sources of sorrow or 
grief, or to depressing delusions and errors :— 

“ When I started in life,” says one, “I was alone, without fortune, 
without friends, but filled with youthful ardour; I manfully engaged 
in the struggle, and, for a time, success crowned my efforts; but 
with inereasing years, and the charge of a family, misfortune and ruin 
came upon me. I had grown aged, and I found out what a useless 
encumbrance an old man is to all about him. Of no good to my 
family, a burden to myself, wounded in my dearest affections, nothing 
remained for me but to die; so I have made up my mind to do it.” 


This letter is clearly written, without exaggeration, or aim at 
effect. ‘For some time past,” writes a French suicide, one, 
certainly, of the most miserable of men,— 


“T have longed to sleep a profound sleep. After so much suffer- 
ing and fatigue, I shall at last find repose.” Another of the same 
infidel class writes, “Having never possessed either wit or talent, 
Ido not see any necessity for me to vegetate thirty or forty years 
here below: besides, what matter twenty years sooner or later, since 
it comes to the same thing at last ? I prefer finishing the business at 
present. If I had any sentiment of love in my heart, I should, 
perhaps, have resisted. And, after all, what is death, since all ends 
with our life ?”’ 


In several letters of French suicides, the following couplet 
oecurs,— 
“ Quand on a tout perdu, et qu’on n’a plus d’espoir, 
La vie est un opprobre, et la mort un devoir :” 
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a couplet which has its antagonism and antidote in a sound, 
manly English one,— 


“ When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward creeps to death, the brave live on.” 


In the “ Morningside Mirror” we have the literary labours of 
the insane brought into working order. It is a monthly jour- 
nal, printed at the Edinburgh Royal Asylum press by such of 
the inmates and attendants as are competent, and has the 
insane for its editorial staff and correspondents. The price is 
3s. per annum, or, by post, 4s.; and the profits are devoted 
to the reading-room of the Asylum. It is a very amusing and 
interesting periodical, containing miscellaneous articles, in both 
prose and poetry, of considerable merit, besides strictly local 
news,—that is, accounts of the doings in the Asylum. We 
shall present a few excerpta to our readers, feeling assured that 
the labours of the diterati of Morningside, and of their cor- 
respondents in the Asylums at Aberdeen, Hanwell, and else- 
where, cannot fail to interest. First let us see what the prime 
inspirer of magic and poesy—love—produces. The following, 
by J. C., (vol. vi., p. 38,) are pleasing and sweet. We pre- 
sume they were written when the author was convalescent from 
an attack of melancholy. 


“NO. MORE I COURT THE SILENT SHADE. 


“No more I court the silent shade 

In melancholy mood, 

Nor seek the grove, where I may nurse 
My woe in solifude. 

My fingers may no more refuse 
To wake the slumbering lyre, 

Nor longer shall, subdued by grief, 
My lute restrain its fire. 


“ Inspired by thee, the idle shell 

Resumes its joyous strain ; 

For love of thee, the muse shall weave 
Its canzonette again. 

If silent groves I court, ’t will be 
To woo sweet melody, 

Or, if I seek the lonesome vale, 
*T will be to muse of thee. 


“ My heart, to grief a prey, had ceased 

The sweets of love to know, 

Until thy charms within its core 
Revived the latent glow. 

The sweetest spots in nature’s field 
No longer pleased my sight, 

Till love of thee around them threw 
A halo of delight. 
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“ The heart thy kindness wooed from grief, 
Is henceforth all thine own ; 
The flowers I cull, and lays I string, 
Shall be for thee alone. 
If, with the coronal I weave, 
Thorns haply should combine, 
The thorns, my love, shall be for me, 
The flowers shall all be thine! 
#4, 0." 


The following, from vol. v., p. 230, entitled, “A Poetical 
Consoler,” had, it is to be devoutly hoped, the desired effect ; 
for the ideas, as to the disposal of the poet’s “ remains,” are not 
the most pleasing :— 


* A POETICAL CONSOLER. 
“1 xnow ’tis a sin to, 
But I’m bent on the notion— 
I ll throw myself into 
The deep briny ocean, 
Where mud-eels and cat-fish 
On my body shall riot, 
And flounders and flat-fish 
Select me for diet. 


“ There soundly I ’ll slumber 

Beneath the rough billow, 

While crabs without number 
Will crawl o’er my pillow ; 

But my spirit shall wander 
Through gay coral bowers, 

And frisk with the mermaids,— 
It shall, by the powers!” 


First catch your mermaids, Mr. Poet! 

Lyrical poesy is much cultivated ; and it would appear, from 
the contents of the “ Mirror,” that, at Morningside, there is a 
wide field for this branch of the art divine. In a humorous 
article, entitled “ Punch on a Visit to Morningside,” (vol. iv., 
p- 111,) we find that that ubiquitous gentleman was persuaded 
to favour the company in the saloons with the following 


“ SONG. 
“°? WAS ABOUT THE TIME 0’ LAMMAS’ TIDE. 
“ Arr.—‘ The barrin’ o’ the door.’ 
“ *T was about the time o’ Lammas’ tide, 
In the month of August it fell, 
That a man was brought to Morningside, 
Wha cou’d na’ tak’ care o’ his sel’. 
Oh the barrin’ o’ the door, 
Weel, weel, weel : 
The barrin’ o’ that big door weel! 
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“* Noo, tell me,” says he, ‘is this a rich place, 
Or tell me if it is a poor ?’ 
But a’ that they did was to laugh in his face, 
And to steek and to bar the door! 
Oh the barrin’ o’ the door, &c. 


“*Tt is a place that “Il mak ye to think, 
What ye dinna seem noo to ken, 
When you ought to tak’ a drap o’ gude drink, 
And when you ought to refrain.’ 
Oh the barrin’ o’ the door, &c. 


“¢ Then tell me,’ says he, ‘sin’ I maunna’ hae beer, 
An’ frae brandy and whiskey maun keep, 
What is ’t that ye gie to the bodies here 
To eat, and whare do they sleep ?’ 
Oh the barrin’ o’ the door, &c. 


“* Ye needna’ be fear’d that yell want for meat, 
Gude flesh, an’ parritch, and broo’, 
An’ a bed to yoursel’, baith clean and sweet, 
Where in single bliss ye may lay.’ 
Oh the barrin’ o’ the door, &e. 


“*T see plenty bonnie faces afoot, 
An’ I hope they winna refuse 
To let me whiles put my arms aboot 
Their waists, an’ pree their moos.’ 
Oh the barrin’ o’ the door, &c. 


“<T? faith, my fine chap, if you speak o’ sic things, 
And put our maids in confusion, 
The doctors will very soon clip your wings, 
And send you into seclusion. 
Oh the barrin’ o’ the door, &c. 


“* But this ye may dae in a moderate way,— 
You may just keek under a bonnet, 
An’ if ye ’re accustomed to string a lay, 
You may slily send them a sonnet !’ 
Oh the barrin’ o’ the door, 
Weel, weel, weel : 
The barrin’ o’ that big door weel !” 


“The Song of the Cricket, made to order on the shortest 
notice,” by “ Iram,” who seems to be the literary genius and 
Poet Laureate of the institution, and sung after the dinner held 
to celebrate a grand match at cricket, is not so bad for a hasty 
impromptu. How lately it has been “made” may be inferred 

' from the following verse :— 


“'Tnts day a famous match was play’d, 
With some running quite as good, 
As when the Allies made a rush 
At the Russians through the wood. 
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Like six-pound shot the ball did fly, 
When hit by Dr. Skae ; 

Then all had need to mind their eye, 

' As if on a battle-day.”’ 


The press at Morningside is not wholly occupied with periodi- 
cal literature: the Royal Asylum has its authors, as well as 
magazine-writers. Take the following advertisement of a work 
“in the press :”— 


“ ACROSTICAL NOTICE. 


N ow in the Press, and soon will be, 
O n payment of a SrxPENcgE, free 

T o all—a Book of forty pages, 

JT nam’s Aut Sorts, to suit all ages ; 
C omprising themes in varied rhyme, 
E ven from the Comic to Sublime.” 


And this, we venture to say, is a true description; for the 
Editors and correspondents of the “‘ Morningside Mirror” shrink 
from no topic whatever, not even the most profoundly metaphy- 
sical or the most epically grand. It is upon these productions 
of the Morningside press that the reviewers of the establishment 
exercise their critical acumen. We subjoin an example of their 
satirical style on an imaginary work :— 


“Tue Motrirprication TasiE: a Blank-Verse Poem in Twelve 
Cantos. Translated from the Spanish of Don Cay by Lorn 
Waker. 144mo. Punch. Morningside, 1850. 


“We congratulate the public upon this acquisition to the literature 
of the age. It has long been a desideratum ; and we hail its advent 
with enthusiasm. To the noble translator we owe a deep debt of gra- 
titude for this great work. No man within the circle of our acquaint- 
ance was better fitted by nature for so important an undertaking. 
The amount of talent and learning he has brought to bear upon this 
abstruse subject is perfectly wonderful. There is a strength of feeling, 
a depth of research, a power of thought, a facility of expression, in 
parts of this magnificent poem, that we look for in vain elsewhere. 
We venture to say—and we put our foot boldly on the assertion— 
that, in the whole cycle of English literature, there is nothing that 
can compete, either in profundity of view, or in solidity of reasoning, 
with the following passage, which occurs in Canto the Fifth :— 

‘ Five times five are twenty-five, 
Five times six are thirty, 
Five times seven are thirty-five, 
Five times eight are forty.’ ”’ 


Amongst titles of papers, taken at random, we find the follow- 
ing: “Sketches from the Life of an Adventurer,” a tale; 
“Laying the Foundation-Stone of a New Potato-House m 
Morningside Asylum,” a humorous travestie; “On the Reality 
of Human Belief,” metaphysical, and very serious; “On Optical 
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and Auricular Delusions,” historical and physiological, with 
auto-biographical illustrations by the writer, who is also author 
of “ Psychomachy; or, A Sketch in Bedlam,” an epic poem. 

The work entitled “‘ Madness; or, The Maniacs’ Hall,” a 
goodly octavo, is an interesting example of the kind of literature 
we have referred to. The circumstances under which it was 
written are thus stated by the author. He was in a state of 
despondency, when so great a transition took place to the oppo- 
site condition, that his friends became alarmed. 


“Having, however, as he thought,”’ the writer remarks, “ entirely 
laid the evil spirits of fear and jealousy in the timid minds of his 
friends, he ventured to pay a day’s visit to the town of B——, about 
forty miles distant from the scene of his official duties, and where his 
principal friends resided. He is quite aware that those who knew 
him, and judged him only by an acquaintance with his former life and 
character, would find ample grounds, in the occurrences of that one 
day, to consider him in an exalted, and, in their view, unnaturally joy- 
ous, state of mind. To make the most of his transient visit, he had 
hired, for the day, an active pony; and, having then recently been in 
the habit of riding on business, and at full speed, one of the fleetest 
animals in his neighbourhood, it is little to be wondered at that he 
was occasionally galloping his pony with unwonted glee. Suffice it to 
say, that the free, the cheerful, the unsuspecting being who, the evening 
before, had had assembled a dozen friends at his cottage board, consist- 


“ing of several gentlemen connected with the same public work, and a 
few others,—this same unhappy writer was, in the evening of that same 


day, handed into a car, in the company of an M.D. and two friends, 
and driven he knew not where; till arriving, in the dusk of the even- 
ing, at a noble mansion, with a Doric portico, which, at the first 
moment of alighting, and not noticing the architectural order of said 
portico, he fancied to be Lord D ’s at S . But, alas! a few 
moments served to dispel the mists of illusion ; and that night found 
him, @ la Maison de Santé, in an unsought and unwelcome bed.” 


This account is an excellent illustration of the skill of the 
insane. The naked facts are these. Being despondent and 
melancholic after a period of unusual activity and ceaseless 
mental exertion, itself a morbid state, his friends obtain him 
an appointment in Northamptonshire, with the hope that occu- 
pation will restore him to cheerfulness and health. That hope 
is fulfilled only to a certain extent ; for the state of excitement 
again supervenes, and in his special characteristics in that state 
—namely, to get over the ground fast, and wander hither and 
thither in a state of restless activity, especially seeking the 
' acquaintance of persons of eminence and rank—is strongly 

developed. He now begins to “ride like mad ” on business, on 
“one of the fleetest animals in his neighbourhood ;” and then, 
the day after a convivial party, starts off to make calls, riding 

on “an active pony.” Placed in a car, and driven he 
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knows not where, he expects he is going on a visit to a noble 
Lord,—he arrives at an Asylum. Our author goes on to state:— 


“Finding his restless mind, as had previously been the case at 
York, bent, after the first week or two, upon some mental occupation, 
he soon found a blissful and soothing efficacy in the tones of his 
long-neglected harp ; the first attempt at which, after a silent lapse 
of more than twenty years, was entirely prompted by his esteemed 
sister in friendship, J. E. L., the amiable niece of the proprietor. 
Her fostering encouragement of his experiment induced him, at her 
renewed request, to try again and again; and, finding that numbers 
came more fluently than he anticipated, the thought electrically 
struck him, in one of his evening meditative walks, and on taking a 
retrospective glance of his own life and painful experience on the 
subject, that the theme for a poem was not only entirely new, but 
fraught with interest of the deepest and most diversified character.” 
And so “he determined to essay a poetic and descriptive volume on 
the subject of insanity, and asylums generally.’’ 


Our author sent a rough outline of his design to Southey, 
together with some half-dozen stanzas of the verse itself. 
Southey’s reply is so interesting, that we subjoin it :— 


“ Keswick, June 20th, 1837. 

“My pEAR Srz,—Pressed as I am with occupation, I must borrow 
a portion of precious time for replying to your letter with regard to 
the subject for poetry which you have taken up. The subject is 
copious and important; but is it not of too exciting a nature for 
you? Your object should be what I proposed to myself as the one 
thing needful in intellectual self-treatment, five and thirty years ago, 
when I borrowed from an old Spaniard, for my motto, the words, 
‘In labore quies.’ Any employment that agitates you must be so far 
injurious. Can you trust yourself for proceeding with it only while 
you feel it beneficial, and laying it aside as soon as it affects you 
strongly ? Long ago, I was warned by experience never to proceed 
continuously with any work which I had in hand after I began to 
dream of it ; and this is the reason why I have always several works 
in progress. 

“The subject itself is an admirable one. The best vehicle for it 
would be blank verse, which, nevertheless, I do not advise you to 
attempt; for, though you have chosen the most difficult English 
stanza, (the Spenserian,) you will find it easier than to construct 
blank verse skilfully. If your purpose holds, I should recommend you 
to compose the descriptive portions first, because they must, of course, 
be the quietest; and to feed your ear by perusing those poets who 
have written best in stanzas :—Fairfax’s Tasso, Phineas Fletcher's 
Purple Island, his brother, Giles Fletcher ; all that Daniel and Dray- 
ton have written in the octave stanza. The diction of these poets 18 
uniformly good, whatever their faults may be in other respects. If I 
have not mentioned Spenser, it is not from forgetfulness of a poet 
whom I look to more than any other as my master; but because, 
while, in all other respects, he is one of the greatest (and to me the 
tmost delightful) of all poets, his language is peculiarly his own. 
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“ Poetry is as much an art as architecture; and, if you would prac- 
tise it, you must study poets, as your brother studied cathedrals, 
“ Farewell, my dear Sir, and believe me always, 
“Yours with sincere regard, 
“Ropert Soursey.” 


Little did the Laureate think, when he penned this warning 
letter, that his “in labore quies” was not to be the infallible 
Mentor he meant it; little did he think, that in him, too, there 
would be that which he feared,—“ the mind’s eclipse.” 

The mode of life in Lunatic Asylums varies much, according 
as they are public or private. The public are virtually work- 
houses, and labour is the great means of cure, diversified by 
occasional amusements. In the private establishments, labour 
is subsidiary only to amusement, and is itself used only as a 
recreation. The author of “The Maniac’s Hall” describes, we 
believe, with tolerable truth, the daily routine of a first-class 
private establishment :—first, breakfast ; after, reading :— 


“ At early hour we hail the social board : 
Assembled there, anon the brief response 
Of thanks is past; and, appetite well stored 
With what it needs, recurs the latent sense 
To intellectual joys, whose rays dispense 
Their cheering light, and from some fame-wrought tome 
We draw a mental pleasure oft intense ; 
Or ’mid Parnassian heights delighted roam, 
And gather flowers to deck some listless hour to come.” 


In the County Asylums, Jabour constitutes the more import- 
ant part of the treatment, and in numerous instances is found 
to be highly advantageous. The original outfit of clothing for’ 
the inmates of the Wilts County Asylum, was supplied by the 
Asylum for the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire,— 


“An institution” (we quote Dr. Thurnam, Superintendent of the 
former) “in which the industrial system has been developed to the 
fullest extent, and where it was made entirely by the patients. This 
is probably the first instance of an Asylum entering into a contract of 
such a kind. Great interest was excited among the patients, who 
were made aware that they were preparing clothing for another 
Asylum ; and quite a sensation was manifested when two carts, laden 
with heavy bales of woollen clothes, and shoes, shirts, and dresses for 
the women, left the doors of the North and East Ridings’ Asylum. 
It is but justice to state, that the articles thus supplied have proved 
satisfactory, both as to quality and workmanship.” 


_ In the County Asylum referred to, about five-sixths of the 


mmates are systematically set to work at occupations suited 
to their age, strength, and previous habits of life. One half the 
men are employed in the garden and farm, the other half at, 
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‘their various trades. There are workshops for tailors, shoe. 
makers, painters, carpenters, smiths, bakers, &c. The women 
are chiefly employed in household work and the laundry, and in 
making up linen and clothing. The value of the labour con- 
tributed by under two hundred patients to the farm only, esti- 
mated at a very low rate, is reported to be worth £500 per 
annum. In his Second Annual Report, the able and energetic 
Superintendent, Mr. Hill, mentions special examples of the 
curative influence of labour, of a suitable character, and resorted 
to at the proper stage of the mental disorder :— 


“A young man, who had been apprenticed to a wheelwright, and 
whose father is insane, was admitted in a state of violent mania, which 
left him in a condition of the lowest mental capacity. When roused 
from his apathy, it was to commit some improper act, or to attempt 
to escape. He was entirely heedless of his personal comforts, and his 
habits would soon have degenerated into the worst description. 
Many trials were made to stimulate him to useful exertion in the 
garden. No sooner was he engaged in the carpenter’s shop, than his 
intellects began to brighten: he made a wheelbarrow for the brick- 
layers, and commenced a pair of wheels for a water-cart ; his recovery 
was very rapid; he was discharged cured, and has remained well 
upwards of a year. The wheels which he left unfinished were com- 
pleted by a melancholic man, who has been in confinement twenty 
years, and who, since building the water-cart, has been daily employed 
in the carpenter’s shop, and has undergone very great improvement, 
both mentally and bodily.” 


Patients are transformed into excellent servants :— 


“One of our domestic ‘servants,’ Mr. Hill states, “was first 
admitted as a patient from another Asylum. On her removal here, 
she smashed the windows of the carriage, and lacerated her forehead, 
arms, and hands. It was supposed by those who from time to time 
witnéssed_her violence, that she was a confirmed and mischievous 

With much satisfaction is her history now alluded to, in 
consequence of her general good conduct.” 


The history of another female patient is ‘referred to, who 
became insane after a faithful servitude of seventeen years im 
one family, who was very riotous at first, but was tranquillized 
by being appointed to fulfil the duties of under laundry-maid, 
and in a few months was restored to health and domestic 
service. 

Schools constitute a part of the moral management of the 
insane. Patients, apparently altogether incapable of instruction, 
have made considerable progress in reading, writing, drawing, 
music, &c. .The combination of industrial and scholastic train- 


ing is perhaps the most efficient method possible for the - 


development or restoration of the intellect. Its advantages have 
been fully tested in establishments expressly instituted for the 
reception of the idiotic and imbecile. This is a distinct branch, 
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however, of our subject, and is worthy special notice and 
inquiry. 

Amongst the recreations provided for the inmates of County 
Asylums, concerts, balls, and picnic-parties, are the most useful 
and available. There are few Asylums in which there is not a 
band of music, constituted of the inmates exclusively, with, 
perhaps, the exception of the leader, or one or two musical 
attendants. Accounts of large entertainments in English 
Asylums are not unfrequently found in the newspapers; we 
therefore subjoin an account of a first attempt of the kind made 
at the Asylum at Meerenberg, in Holland. To the good people 
in that. country the thing was perfectly surprising, and consi- 
dered almost rash; and, when a detailed account of it was 
published in the papers, it excited a general interest and sym- 
pathy throughout the whole country. We extract the following 
from a communication, by Dr. D, H. Tuke of York, printed in 
Number XXVII. of the Journal of Psychological Medicine, 
July, 1854, entitled, “The Asylums of Holland: their Past and 
Present Condition.” It is part of Dr. Van Leeuwen’s account :— 


“As is usually every year the case in Holland, on the 15th of 
April, the nightingales, the messengers of spring, appeared and 
delighted, in hundreds, the beautiful neighbourhood of Meerenberg 
and the village of Bloemendaal. As Easter Monday—a day on 
which the working-classes in Holland spend the afternoon as much as 
possible in family parties, walks, and country feasts—was approaching, 
it seemed but right to prepare on that afternoon a similar recreation 
for the unhappy patients, who never, since their deep affliction, had 
enjoyed their former customs, and some of whom had a lively recolleé- 
tion of the old system of treatment, by which they had been confined 
to dungeons, and, like brutes, fastened by chains, To make the 
patients acquainted with the character and order of the feast, large 
‘Programmes of the Féte Champétre, to be held in the afternoon of 
Easter Monday by the inhabitants of Meerenberg,’ were attached to 
the walls of the wards a few days before; and to every one who 
required it a ticket was granted. The patients were filled with joy 
when they heard that large tents would be erected in the meadow to 
receive them, with a provision of Easter cakes, one thousand eggs, 
plenty of pickle, and bread, and beer; that Punch and Judy would 
play; that there would be a shop kept by an old woman, boiling, 
selling, and distributing fresh oil-cakes ; and that all kinds of games 
would be performed, and matches, for which prizes would be given to 
the winners; and, lastly, that a little band of music would attend the 
Whole. The very anticipation of all these good things made them 
forget their sorrows. o 

“ At four o’clock in the afternoon of Monday, the great bell of the 
Asylum called all the patients up to a large corridor, where they were 
arranged in the order directed by the programme. Their number 
amounted to 140, making, with the attendants, friends, and visitors, 
about 250 persons. All being ready, they went out, preceded by the 
band of music, through a broad beautiful avenue, behind the Asylum, 
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to the field. Here they were received and addressed by their Phy. 
sician and friend, whose speech was listened to with great attention, 
After the address, the male and female patients went to their respect- 
ive tents, where they were treated with cake, eggs, and beer; then 
the matches and games began, varied as much as possible, and some. 
times interrupted by the distribution of prizes, and by refreshments, 
I will not enter into a detailed description of the feast itself; it was 
similar to ordinary popular recreations, such as every one has wit- 
nessed once in his life; perhaps, there was even more orderly conduet 
and less extravagance, owing to the behaviour of the attendants and the 
attention of the officers, who were masters of the ceremony. Certain} 
the refreshments and Punch and Judy caused the greatest delight. 

“Only four out of the 140 patients required to be taken in, on 
account of excitement and a desire to escape; and when at half-past 
six o’clock the bell of the Asylum gave the signal that the feast was 
ending, all the patients followed the officers and attendants without 
any difficulty, and arranged themselves again in the order required to 
return home, where a supper of chocolate and cakes awaited them. 
After the supper, the evening was spent in the same satisfactory man- 
ner by in-door entertainments, and the following night was as quiet as 
could have been wished.”’ 


This fée created a “sensation” in Holland; contributions 
were sent towards defraying the expenses, and one of the great 
statesmen and best national poets of the country celebrated it 
in a poem, in which, we doubt not, the Dutch nightingales were 


invoked. Dr. Van Leeuwen, an ex-official of the Asylum, 
responded in rhyme to the national poet. 

But, after all, there is a sad congregation of frail beings in 
Asylums, and discipline must be enforced. Dr. Webster finds 
that, amongst 1,720 persons recently admitted into Bethlehem 
Hospital, more than one-third, or 624, were reputed to have 
either meditated or attempted to commit suicide. The ratio 
was much higher as to the number of inmates considered violent ; 
for these amounted to 909, or more than 52 per cent. Such 
being the proportion at a time when a non-provocative treat- 
ment of the lunatic is the rule, what would it be when restraint 
was the rule? Doubtless, violent maniacs would be in a greater 
proportion. It is to be remembered, too, that the violence of 
the insane is but a reflexion of the violence of the sane: hence 
the probability that, when hanging and flogging were amongst 
the common punishments for crime, and bear and bull bait- 
ing, prize-fights, cock-fights, &c., were the common amusements, 
the conduct of the maniac would be correspondingly violent. 
Violence was met by violence, and so the fury of the maniac was 
more bitterly roused, to be medically cowed by bleeding, tartar- 
emetic, rotatory chairs, &. So defectively was the treatment 
of the insane understood, little more than a century ago, that 
the first Act of Parliament which takes cognizance of lunatics, 
(17 Geo. IL., c. 5,) enables any two Justices to cause them to be 
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apprehended, to be locked up in some secure place, “and there 
chained :” if the pauper’s settlement should prove to be in 
another parish, then he was to be forwarded thither, and then 
“locked up and chained” by the Justices of that district. Pinel 
was, undoubtedly, the first who broke through the established 
prejudices, as to the necessity of mechanical restraint in the 
treatment of the insane, and the protection of society from their 
violence. He showed experimentally that freedom of the limbs, 
and occupation of the body and mind, were the best composers 
of the perturbed spirit. For a long period after Pinel, the doc- 
trine was still held, that punishment was an effectual moral means 
of cure ; and it is of importance to discriminate between the doc- 
trine itself, and the wanton cruelties which arose out of the 
application of it. In the Report of the Commissioners before us, 
this doctrine is discussed in rather a singular manner; for they, 
having addressed a series of questions to the Superintendents 
and others connected with the Lunatic Asylums in England and 
Wales, as to the disuse or employment of mechanical restraint 
and solitary imprisonment, (seclusion is the euphemistic term 
adopted,) had returned to them statements as to the opinion and 
practice of a large number of those who have the management of 
the insane. The conclusions drawn by the Commissioners are 
as follow :— 

“As the general result which may fairly be deduced from a careful 
examination and review of the whole body of information thus col- 
lected, we feel ourselves fully warranted in stating, that the disuse of 
instrumental restraint, as unnecessary and injurious to the patients, 
is practically the rule in nearly all the public institutions in the 
kingdom ; and generally, also, in the best-conducted private Asylums, 
even those where the ‘ non-restraint system,’ as an abstract principle, 
admitting of no deviation or exception, has not in terms been 
adopted. 

“For ourselves, we have long been convinced, and have steadily 
acted on the conviction, that the possibility of dispensing with 
mechanical coercion in the management of the insane is, in a vast 
majority of cases, a mere question of expense, and that its continued 
or systematic use in the Asylums or Licensed Houses where it still 
prevails, must, in a great measure, be ascribed to their want of suit- 
able space and accommodation, their defective structural arrange- 
ments, or their not possessing an adequate staff of properly qualified 
attendants ; and frequently to all these causes combined.” 

Looking at the matter from the common-sense, and not the 
sentimental, point of view, the conclusion is inevitable, we 
think, that, amongst the 23,000 insane and imbecile persons in 
the Asylums and workhouses of England and Wales, there must 

a proportion amenable to those common motives of action 
which operate on mankind at large. We hardly think it more 
practicable to regulate an Asylum without punishments, than 
4 school, using the word punishment in the sense of something 
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painful, inflicted on an individual in consequence of actions 
forbidden to be done, and as something to be escaped by the 
cessation from those actions upon which it follows. Such, we 
say, is the common-sense inference from daily experience of 
human nature ; and such, we affirm, is also the practice in many 
of those Asylums, the managers of which take large credit to 
themselves for superior benevolence and skill. ‘ Immersion in 
the cold bath,” and “a continuous stream of cold water on the 
head,” besides the shower-bath,. are used in the Denbigh 
Asylum, where “ not the slightest mechanical restraint ”’ is used. 
How the attendants contrive to inflict these painful processes 
on their patients without very energetic restraint, is a mystery 
to us: indeed, we frankly avow, we do not believe it is done; 
for the patient is sure to offer an energetic resistance. Another 
Superintendent remarks: “ Occasionally, it is found n 

to check acts of violence and insubordination by the shower- 
bath,”—a statement which might, we think, be made by several 
of those who are utterly silent as to the modes of punishment 
they adopt. Again, we find that in the Devon County Asylum, 
it is believed that “‘ mechanical restraint in the treatment of the 
insane is like the actual cautery in the treatment of wounds, a 
barbarous remedy, which has become obsolete,” &c. Fear of 
the consequences of actions, Dr. Bucknill thinks, is brutalizing 
and degrading ; it is a motive that “belongs to man and the 
animals!” ‘It was the brutalizing influence of fear, and the 
degrading sense of shame, which constituted the live virus of 
mechanical restraint.” These are fine words; but what is Dr. 
Bucknill’s practice? This :—that an average of four persons 
per week were placed in seclusion,—that is to say, in solitary 
confinement. If possible, the patient is induced to go to prison 
“before the employment of force has become requisite ;” but, if 
not possible, well, it is “ needful to enforce it by superior physical 
strength.” Dr. Bucknill adds :— 

“It cannot be denied, that insanity frequently displays itself by 
excitement of the malignant passions, al that some of the most 
depraved of mankind terminate their career in Asylums. Towards 
these, seclusion must occasionally be employed in its harsher form, as 
@ coercive means to prevent the welfare of the many from being 
sacrificed to the passions of the few.” 

To restrain mischievous and malignant hands in a sleeve for 
a couple of hours is “ barbarous” and unpardonable restraint: 
solitary imprisonment of the owner of the hands—“ coercion” 
(not restraint) within four walls—is benevolence itself. Thus it 
is that common sense triumphs in acts over sentimentality m 
words. Another Superintendent, who never employs mechati- 
cal restraint, terms solitary confinement the “ placing an excited 
and turbulent patient in a room by himself.” “It is clear,” he 
adds, “that some mode of preventing disturbance in the wards 
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of an Asylum, and of obviating the risk of injury to individuals 
there, must always be more or less mecessary ;” and he “can 
conceive nothing so simple and effectual” for the purpose, as 
this solitary confinement. . 

Dr. H. W. Diamond, of the Female Division, Surrey County 
Lunatic Asylum, is at least out-spoken, when he declares that 
“mechanical restraint is never necessary, never justifiable, and 
always injurious in all cases of lunacy whatever !”—and 
expresses his belief, “that any person who would now use 
personal restraint or coercion, is unfit to have the superintend- 
ence of an Asylum.” Will Dr. Diamond blush when he reads 
the varied communications to the Commissioners, and finds how 
many experienced and judicious Superintendents do concede that 
a case may occasionally demand personal restraint? We hope he 
will, Or will Dr. Bucknill blush when he reads Dr. Diamond’s 
statement ?— 


“Seclusion, or solitary confinement of patients in a separate room 
against their will, I also much object to. I have no doubt cases 
may occur in which this may be requisite and beneficial, but they 
must be of rare occurrence. J have not had a single patient under 
seclusion during the past twelve months, (out of 510 female patients,) 
and, during the year 1852, it was only used in two instances, for a 
period of nineteen hours in the whole.” 


Yet Dr. Bucknill, out of 460 patients, had an average of four 
in seclusion per week, for 274 hours! 

It would be difficult to reconcile these discrepancies, if it were 
not obvious that Dr. Diamond is stating, as facts, what are 
really inferences :—not having ordered restraint or seclusion, he 
infers that none of his attendants have practised either. But 
Dr. Diamond eats and sleeps, and can only be in one place at 
a time, like other men; and it is probable that his attendants 
have the common sense to use both, in a quiet way, like the 
men to whom a mawkish sentimentality is disagreeable, and 
not to be indulged in. That many of the statements from the 
Superintendents of the large County Asylums, as to the absolute 
disuse of mechanical restraint and’ seclusion, are given bond 
fide, we make no manner of doubt: we have equally little 
doubt, that they are often deceived and misinformed. The 
veteran and experienced Conolly, in the subjoied statements, 
will carry with him the assent of all who are practically 
conversant with the management of large establishments, and 
whose shrewdness has been sharpened by experience :— 


. “The supervision of the attendants in the large Asylums is almost 
always inefficient. The female attendants do not often remain long 
enough in them to learn their duties; and in some of them only 

learn to avoid trouble, by having recourse to mechanical restraints in 

every difficulty. The male attendants usually retain their situations 
longer ; but, in consequence of the duties of a larger Asylum being 
2K 2 
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generally too great, in proportion to the medical. staff, they know 
themselves to be, for a considerable portion of the day, free from 
observation ; and they learn to baffle even the inspection to which they 
are subjected, by signals and other acts of confederacy, and, in some 
cases, establish an organized ruffianism, which long escapes detection, 
and which some frightful outrage at length reveals Attendants 
trained in such institutions become, in many cases, the attendants 
on private patients, and are the greatest obstacles to the general disuse 
of mechanical restraint in private practice.” 


We are sorry to have thus to dispel the illusion in which the 
non-restraining and non-secluding Superintendents of several 
large Asylums indulge; but they must excuse us from believing 
the latter to be the Paradises of the foolish that they think them 
to be. Lunatics are not angels, and attendants are, after all, 
but men, burdened with an irksome, often dangerous, duty; 
and ready, as all men are, to lighten their burden by all 
practicable means. Too much is expected from them; so much, 
indeed, that it is little short of an impossibility. 

There is, we think, the least of cant and false sentimentality 
in Mr. Hill’s communications. Out of 154 cases under his 
care, he confesses that only 22 were of the curable class. But, 
if he cannot boast of cures amongst “epileptics, paralytics, 
and idiots,” he can say this :— 

“Change of habit in the dirty, the quelling of strife with the 
turbulent, humbling the proud, pacifying the daring and violent, 
reconciling the restless, exciting the drone to exertion, the apathetic 
to observation, the suicide to love of life, the homicide to dread of 
crime, the thief to an appreciation of honesty, the destructive to 
esteem value, the slothful to early rising, the melancholic to share 
in the enjoyments of the cheerful, the reserved to social communion, 
the mute to speak, the hypochondriac to obliviousness of the past, 
the dispirited and fretful to happiness, and the morose to civility, 
are attainments more or less to be achieved.” 

Thus, in his Annual Report to the Magistrates, Mr. Hill 
writes :— 

“Upon the subject of restraint, I may remark that, in order to treat 
the most violent lunatics with the greatest mercy, as well as safety, 
personal restraint is now and then necessary. To dispense with such 
auxiliary and remedial measures, would be to incur risk, prolong the 
paroxysm, and probably reduce the patient to a state of danger, if not 
of hopeless exhaustion.” 

As a corollary to this, we add the views of Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, the able Editor of the “Journal of Psychological 
Medicine :”— 

“In the management of the insane, and in the conduct of Asylums, 
both public and private, the principle of treatment should consist in a 
full and liberal recognition of the importance of extending to the 
insane the maximum amount of liberty and indulgence compatible 
with their safety, security, and recovery ; at the same time subjecting 
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them to the minimum degree of mechanical and moral restraint, iso- 
lation, seclusion, and surveillance, consistent with their actual morbid 
state of mind at the time.” 

And now we must say a few words as to the restoration of 
the insane to the world at large. It is not (our experience 
shows) an easy thing to get out of an Asylum, unless there be 
a complete restoration to health. Often it is the interest of the 
relatives, or of the parties by whose order the person has been 
received, and at whose instance he is dismissed, that he should 
remain in seclusion; often, the interest of those under whose 
care he is placed. If in a County Asylum, he is willingly re- 
tained, because his labour is valuable, and helps the Superin- 
tendent, or Steward, to send in a favourable balance-sheet to his 
employers: if in a private Asylum, the more quiet he is, the 
more profit is derived from the money paid for his board and 
lodging. Thus it may happen that an individual is immured 
for life in a Lunatic Asylum, who would be happy without its 
limits, and who only wants a little kind superintendence to do 
very well. This is not a mere supposition: an instance came 
lately under our own observation, of a gentleman who was acci- 
dentally rescued from a life-long detention of this kind. Nor is 
it to be supposed that the Commissioners are omnipotent. They 
are only six in number, and have to visit 19,000 persons 
annually! =. 

We must not omit to notice the most unfortunate of all lu- 
natics,—those labouring under the imputation of crime, having 
been acquitted, as the phrase is, on the ground of insanity. The 
Commissioners, “in common with nearly all Superintendents 
and visitors,” object to the association of criminal lunatics with 
the ordinary inmates of Asylums. It gives the notion that the 
institution is a place of detention, rather than a house for the 
alleviation or cure of insanity ; and residence therein is asso- 
ciated, in the minds of the inmates, or their relatives, with the 
degrading idea of criminality and imprisonment. But, in the 
present state of the law, it is obvious that a great injustice 
would be done to that large class of unfortunate men who have 
committed crime while maniacal, simply because no one had 
taken the trouble or responsibility of restraining their actions. 
As it respects the insane generally, the Commissioners remark, 
that a large number, if they had the opportunity, would commit 
murder, or other heinous crimes, and that, in fact, many of 
them, before they are sent as insane patients to Asylums, have 
committed acts for which they might, but for the merciful con- 
sideration of those who dealt with them, have been brought 
within the provisions of the Criminal Lunatic Acts. That they 
are treated, not as being criminal, but merely as insane, is, in 
Many cases, matter of accident. No real distinction, in such 
cases, exists between criminal lunatics, and ordinary lunatic 
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inmates of Asylums afflicted with homicidal mania, or other dan- 
gerous or criminal propensities. The Commissioners fairly and 
justly argue, that persons charged before Magistrates with in- 
dictable offences, and then found, on due inquiry, to have been 
insane at the time of the offence, should, with certain important 
exceptions, be dealt with as lunatics not under proper care, and 
not be committed for trial. Indeed, the only criminal lunatics 
should be convicts who have become insane in prison, and 
lunatics guilty of high treason, or homicidal violence. Even 
persons who have been tried, and on the ground of insanity 
acquitted, should not be detained in an Asylum after the re- 
covery of reason. The following history will illustrate the 
working of the law. 

G. W., in a fit of delirium tremens, stabbed his wife to death 
in the thigh, dividing the femoral artery. He was committed 
to York Castle, whence he was sent to the West Riding Asylum, 
near Wakefield. On the recovery of reason, nothing could 
exceed the horror and remorse felt by him at the knowledge of 
his crime, (for remembrance of it he had not the least,) and he 
often declared, with tears, that he had “loved his wife as his own 
soul.” In a long and touching letter addressed to his attendant 
at the Asylum, after his re-committal to York, the following 
passages occur :— 

“T am sorry to have to write to you from a prison. This I must 
submit to, but God prepares a worse prison for the impenitent. I am 
shut out, it is true, from the wide prospect of nature, I am rent from 
the bosom of my family, I no longer reap the gain, or mingle in the 
amusements of life. Sometimes I mourn in solitude, and sometimes 1 
am distressed by my companions. To be visited by a friend is 4 
special favour; and as for deliverance, I have no knowledge of the 
period when it is likely to arrive.” 

Let the reader place himself in this man’s position, and then 
he will more readily understand the wrong done to him. Ina 
fit of furious blind delirium, he has destroyed the wife of his 
bosom ; and, as if that were not misery enough for a life, the 
reminiscence of which alone might excuse madness, he has to 
be separated from his children, and to herd with felons. 

This man’s mania and miseries were the consequences of 
habits of intemperance: to the same source may be traced 
much of the insanity in the pauper, and even in the better, 
classes. In other words, it is self-crealing. How far a self- 
created lunatic should be considered as a fit and proper person 
for punishment, may admit of considerable discussion ; but there 
can be no doubt whatever, we think, that if it can be con- 
clusively shown that a man is about to drink himself insane, oF 
that he insanely wastes his time and property in drink, to the 
loss of his health, and the starvation of his family,—if such can 
be conclusively proved to he the career of a man, then he 1s @ 
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fit and proper person to be detained and taken care of. This is 
no new principle. It is well known, that there are hundreds 
of persons who are sane only so long as they remain in a Lunatic 
Asylum ; they are detained, therefore, because, if let loose, they 
would cease to exercise a rational control over their actions. 
This principle might, indeed, be extended to a large class of our 
criminal population, who give themselves up to the commission 
of crimes less venial than that of drunkenness, but not more 
mischievous. 


“Insanity may often be traced to a criminal indulgence in depraved 
habits and vicious thoughts ; to reckless and unprincipled conduct ; to 
long indulged self-will; to a censurable neglect of the cultivation of 
habits of self-control; to an utter disregard of all mental discipline 
and training; and, above all, to a repudiation of the principles of our 
holy and revered religion, and a total rejection of the great scheme of 
man’s redemption.” * 


If it be found that, year after year, men, thus acting and thus 
placed, continue to outrage the laws of their country ; or that, 
so long as they are under the salutary discipline of a prison, 
they are moral, orderly, industrious, but that, so soon as they are 
returned to society, they again relapse into their follies and 
crimes, and re-appear in the criminal court as “ ticket-of-leave 
men ;” does it not appear to be a prudent and rational step to 
place these men in a medium position between a prison and 
society ?—a position in which they may be subjected to the 
humanizing influences of social discipline, regulated labour, and 
mental culture, and protected from those temptations which (as 
reiterated experience proves) they cannot resist. 


Art. VII.—Ezploration of the Valley of the Amazon. By 
Lrevtenant Wiiu1aM Lewis Hernpon, United States Navy. 
Washington: Taylor and Maury; London: Triibner and Co. 


More than three hundred years have now elapsed since 
Gonzales Pizarro, struggling, famine-stricken, on his way to 
Quito, of which he had been named Governor, detached Orellana 
from the expedition, and sent him down the Napo, in a frail 
brigantine, to procure provisions for his perishing men. 

The bold Lieutenant, however, was no sooner carried, by the 
swift current of the tributary Napo, into the broad and rapidly 
flowing stream which is now familiar to us by its respective 
“names of Orellana, Solimoens, Maranon, or Amazon’s River, 
than he at once resolved to abandon his brethren in the 
forests, and to push his way eastward, as the stream took him, 





* “Journal of Psychological Medicine,” vol. vii., p. 624. 
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to found, as he hoped, a new kingdom, and build up an 
imperishable and brilliant fortune for himself. 

One man, alone, of Orellana’s company protested against this 
act of treachery. His name was Sanchez de Vargas: - his 
honesty was construed as a crime; and his Captain, putting him 
ashore, without food or covering, left him to perish ;—a fate 
from which he was rescued by that portion of his comrades 
whom he had so faithfully served, and for whom his life was 
ultimately sacrificed. 

The deed of Orellana would not have been accounted as 


heroic, if it had been fruitless. Good fortune having attended. 


it, men called it stupendous, without adding a term of reproach. 
And it was audacious; for the voyage undertaken was one of 
nearly two thousand leagues in extent ; the ship was a miserable 
bark of green timber; the crew were few, and unprovided with 
a single necessary; and, to aggravate all, the navigation was 
beset with almost insuperable difficulties. Terrors tracked the 
way of the wanderers ; the woods were alive with enemies of every 
character,—shadows, sounds, and more substantial foes ; and the 
last, more terrible than all the rest, hurled death at them from 
the banks, or, following in canoes, harassed them with the 
winged and poisoned messengers of suffering, which inflicted 
wounds that paralysed those whom they failed to kill. The 
women were even more hostile than the men, and their enmity 
was as fatal; and these were in such vast numbers, that the idea 
of there being a community of armed women established in the 
vicinity of the river, was by no means unreasonable. 

After a perilous voyage of seven months, and with some 
diminution of the number of his companions, originally fifty,. 
Orellana arrived at the mouth of the river, and dashed with 
his bark triumphantly into the open ocean. The exulting 
adventurer bore onwards to the island of Cubagua, and thence 
hastened to the Spanish Court. His person was warmly 
welcomed there, for the sake of his story, and for the golden 
hopes which were raised by it. He was esteemed as the real 
discoverer of the visionary El Dorado; and of those broad lands 
which extend from the Andes to the eastward seaboard of the 
South American continent, and of which he was the discoverer, 
he was appointed Governor, with special privileges. 

Winged with joy, and eager to seize fortune, he returned, 
duly commissioned, and widely empowered, to exercise a more 
extensive sway than any European Monarch could boast of. 
He and his five hundred men kept high revel, as they swept 
across the ocean; and, amid it all, the Chieftain dreamed of 
a dominion which he would rule, independent of control from 
beyond the seas. To suffer and to dream was all that was 
permitted him. He died on the passage,—a solemn illustration 
of how God disposes where proud man designs. The river 1s 
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not generally called by his name. The territory passed away 
from the Spaniards to the Portuguese; and the Valley of the 
Amazon, still little known by the world, and its stewardship, 
criminally abused by those who have succeeded to the respon- 
sibilities of that office, is now coveted by a people whose 
characteristic it is to add acre to acre, and never to cry, “ Hold, 
enough ! ” 

In 1568, the auri sacra fames impelled Urson to an explora- 
tion of the river and its banks. The ostensible object of this 
adventurer was to discover the golden lake of Parime, and to 
take possession, when found, of the much-coveted kingdom of 
El Dorado. It was the fate of Urson to be slain by his comrade 
Aguirro, who proclaimed himself King before he had secured 
a dominion, and who was torn in pieces by the subjects who 
owed him no allegiance. 

The numerous Portuguese attempts to explore the great 
stream were few, partial, and unsuccessful; and it was not 
till 1638, that Texeira ascended the river, from its embouchure 
to the Napo. From the latter stream the traveller proceeded 
to the neighbourhood of Quito; and from that locality he 
returned in company with D’Acugna and D’Artieda, whose 
descent of the Amazon has been recorded by the more cele- 
brated of the two Jesuits just named. D’Acugna drew the 
first chart of this route which had ever been laid down; and 
when Samuel Fritz, the German Jesuit, some half a century 
later, performed the same journey, and constructed a similar 
chart, he added nothing to the intelligence previously gained, 
and prepared a guide which was less trustworthy than that of 
D’Acugna. , 

In 1748, Monsieur Condamine made his famous descent of 
the Amazon. He was not led to this enterprise by love of gold, 
but by the nobler love of science; and of a very interesting 
undertaking he has left a very uninteresting chronicle. 

Ursua, or Orsua, reached the Amazon by the Guallaga: 
Condamine entered it, in 1743, much higher up, by the Chur- 
chunga stream, which falls into the Amazon where the latter 
first becomes navigable. Cataracts and narrows, however, 
impede the navigation, as far as Borja, the chief town of 
Maynas. Here Condamine found himself on “a fresh-water sea, 
surrounded with a maze of rivers, lakes, and canals, penetrating 
in all directions the gloom of an immense forest, inaccessible, 
except by means of those channels. Nothing was to be seen 
but a wide circle of verdure and water.” He subsequently 
' adds that, “below Borja, and for four or five hundred leagues 
beyond, on falling down the river, a stone, nay, a pebble, is 
an object as rare as a diamond. The savages of those countries 
have no conception of stones.” This traveller dilates upon 
the dangers and troubles which beset him during the descent 
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of a river which, as he says, cannot be successfully navigated 
without the guidance of a skilful pilot. 

In Condamine’s company there was 4 scientific Frenchman, 
named Godin. He subsequently resided on the western side 
of the Andes, with his wife, but left the locality, alone, in 
1749, to repair to Europe on business. He was absent from 
Madame Godin not less than twenty years! In 1769, that 
lady made her celebrated attempt to rejoin him, by descending 
the river to Para, in the vicinity of which her husband was 
waiting to welcome her. He had sent her aid of every sort, 
and ample instructions. The King of Portugal, moreover, had 
ordered a vessel to meet her and convey her through his 
transatlantic dominions. By mingled treachery, ill-luck, and 
incapacity, this journey was, in one respect, highly unfortunate. 
Madame Godin, after various disappointments, resolved to set 
forward on her perilous expedition. Her party comprised 
nine persons, including her two brothers, a French soi-disant 
doctor, three female servants, and a young child. The doctor 
deserted them on the first opportunity. The Indians, paid 
beforehand, also abandoned their employers. The latter tried 
in vain to navigate skilfully their open bark, which was com- 
pletely wrecked, and from which Madame Godin was, with 
difficulty, rescued. The voyagers then constructed a raft, which 
had no better fate; it was dashed to pieces, and only its living 
freight was saved from the waters. The travellers, full of 
courage, but without experience, now resolved to pursue the 
rest of their weary way on foot; to follow the endless windings 
of the mighty stream; or to cut their way, foot by foot, 
through forests where every step was only to be won by dint 
of hard labour. In the midst of it all, they lost their way, 
and, being entirely destitute of food, suitable raiment, and 
ability to recover their lost path, they sat down in the woods, 
and, one by one, they died,—all save Madame Godin herself, 
the most delicate, but the most resolute, of the company. She 
sat long, looking upon the circle of dead associates lying around 
her, as they had fallen in her presence. It was not frenzy 
that gave her strength; but, to save herself from going mad, 
she sprang up, and humbly asked God for help, and, casting 
a last look on her dead household, she turned to the wilderness 
in the direction of the river: and Brazil. Frightful was her 
suffering, during her long journey, and deplorable her condition. 
She was famine-stricken, almost imbecile, naked, and exhausted, 
when she fell in with some friendly Indians, who, at first 
alarmed at the sight of a solitary, aged, white-haired and bewil- 
dered woman, took courage, and treated her with as much love as 
though she had been a lost, and was now a recovered, sister of 
the tribe. Her seeming age and her really white hair were only 
the effects of the struggle she had had with death, in the 
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pathless forests through which, retired from all save God, she 
had forced her way. 

The Indians nursed her tenderly, and conducted her to a 
French post, where she rewarded them handsomely, and where 
they were plundered of their recompense by an unworthy Priest. 
From this point, her journey was safely and comfortably accom- 
plished, in a Government vessel, until she reached the asylum of 
her husband’s arms. Even there, however, she never again 
smiled. The recollection of the fearful incidents of the four 
hundred leagues she had traversed on foot, and the memory of 
the beloved and faithful dead who had successively died as they 
sat or lay in a helpless and starving circle about her, shut the 
sunshine from out of her mind for ever. She could only look 
through the present gloom to the bright glory beyond, where it 
might be permitted her to enjoy a happiness that could not be 
overshadowed by dark reflections of the past. The narrative of 
her touching story has been simply told by her husband, and it 
forms the Appendix to Condamine’s dry record. It helped to 
sell the volume, just as “Mrs. Veal’s Ghost” beckoned cus- 
tomers, who came in crowds to purchase that once famous work, 
“ Drelincourt on Death.” 

Hitherto, no Englishman had won fame, or undergone suffer- 
ing, by encountering and surmounting the perils of the Valley 
of the Amazon. Bold British voyagers have not been wanting 
of late years; but it would be unfair not to notice that Mr. 
Henry Lister Maw, of Doncaster, that adventurous naval officer, 
was the first Englishman who ever came down the great river 
Amazon. We are not about to enter on a recapitulation of his 
well-known travels; we have only to remark, that, since his 
time, those persons who are accustomed to look beyond the 
circle of the present, have repeated again and again those words, 
“The great river Amazon,” and have asked, with increasing 
impatience, what the powers who had made a private property of 
that mighty flood were prepared to do for the tribes which 
inhabited its banks, and for the world at large, for civilization, 
commerce, and Christianity,—all of which would largely profit 
by the establishment of unrestricted intercourse with the natives. 

The Brazilian Government, especially, has ever been absurdly 
jealous of opening the Amazon to foreign nations. Peru holds 
the river, from the lake in which it has its source, to Tabatinga, 
on the Brazilian frontier. From the latter locality, to Para on 
the Atlantic, it traverses the wide extent of Brazil, through 
which it has been flowing for centuries, but unproductively for 
man. 

Now, there is one nation, especially, which views with inex- 
pressible abhorrence the waste of water-power, particularly 
when that water flows, as dees the Amazon, through countries, 
commercial relations with which would greatly enrich both 
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parties. The Government of the United States has, accordingly, 
been looking for some time on the Valley of the Amazon, 
waiting for the Brazilian Government to take the initiative, 
and occasionally hinting: its impatience at nothing coming after 
expectation. Wearied at length by the exercise of its own virtue, 
the United States Government formed an expedition, placed 
Lieutenant Herndon at the head of it, and gave to him, as his 
especial object, to explore the Amazon throughout its sinuous 
length ; to be “‘ wide awake,” as he journeyed ; to take notes and 
make queries, wherever these would be profitable ; and, in short, 
not only to see whether advantageous relations might be set up 
with the peoples through whose territories he was directed to 
take his way, but to determine that such relations could be 
established, and to report that the silver of Potosi might be drawn 
down the stream into the States, to counterpoise the golden bias 
from California ; and, further, that the productions of the country 
generally, upon or beneath the soil, might be transported to the 
aforesaid States, whence rich returns could be made, with 
fortune alike insured both to buyer and to seller. 

If this be not the text of the instructions given to the gallant 
Lieutenant, it is certainly their spirit. We feel assured that 
this expedition was intended to result in not only a “ Report,” 
but in something far more lively. Before it was made, our 
enterprising Cousin Jonathan had predetermined to pitch his 
stores in the Valley. The voyage of Lieutenant Herndon was 
merely a polite preliminary. One might almost say, that it was 
a preliminary about as civil in its way as the “Stand!” which 
precedes the “ Deliver!” of a highwayman. But we are ready to 
believe that, in this case, the States will act with the decency as 
well as dignity which becomes them as a great nation. Their 
best friends have sighed at the workings of a good deal of their 
policy of late; but, in the case before us, we hope for better 
things; and that, in opening the River Amazon, our energetic 
cousins will prove themselves unselfish, and will share the 
advantages with the whole world. 

In May, 1851, Lieutenant Herndon and a small party, mounted 
on mules, left Lima, with the comfortable assurance from a friend, 
that. he never expected to see any of them again. In eleven 
months, that is, in the April of the following year, the chief mem- 
bers of the expedition reached Para, on the opposite side of the 
continent. They had not accomplished three leagues from Lima, 
when the poverty and squalid wretchedness of the people were in 
such striking contrast with the splendours of the great city, that 
“it was like passing in a moment from the most luxurious civili- 
zation into savage barbarity.” 

At night they rested in huts upon so-called beds made of 
hardened mud. The natives, who habitually slept upon these 
couches, were subject to tertian, and could not imagine why! 
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Their preventive remedy was spirits; and they seem to be a 
panacea throughout the entire length of the Valley. Spirits and 
intoxication so mark the passage, that, when we read of being 
within sight of the Atlantic, the air seems to blow upon our 
fevered frame refreshingly, and we hail Thalatta with the exulta- 
tion of the Greeks of old! 

In the early stages we find the people of the country spoken of 
as a primitive people in these two respects,—that they are con- 
tented with their condition, and care little or nothing for money. 
Some of them are so far gone in a peculiar sort of civilization that 
they have a “ fashion,” which consists of chewing cocoa mixed 
with lime! The pituitous result must be not unlike what is told of 
the common beast of burden here, the llama, which, unlike the 
gentle camel, “ spits at the object of its anger with great venom : 
the spittle is said to be very acrid, and will raise blisters where it 
touches the skin.” Without any incident worth mentioning, the 
party at length accomplished sixty miles from the Pacific. At 
this distance they came to the great “divide,” separating the 
rivers which flow into the two oceans. Henceforth, the streams 
they encountered were either trunks or tributaries connected 
only with the Atlantic. 

The mules were still employed, and very difficult were many of 
the tasks they were called upon to achieve. They passed along 
atrial ledges of rock so narrow, that, when two animals meet, the 
only way of effecting a passage is by tumbling one over into the 
abyss, or pulling him back by the tail, until a spot is reached 
which will afford footing for two. Some of the hills ascended 
were of stupendous height, but not of correspondingly majestic 
names. Thus, “'Take-care-of-your-hat Hill” is significant, but 
is not elegant. It sounds more so, perhaps, in its original form 
of Tangachucha., 

The travellers went up the Puy-puy, simply that they might 
boast of having been to the summit of a higher mountain than 
Chimborazo, which is not, despite Mr. Guy’s Geograpliy, the most 
lofty in the world. The descent was more troublesome than the 
mounting ; but our naval travellers on shore hit upon an expe- 
dient which Alpine voyageurs may be glad to be acquainted with. 
When they were coming down too rapidly, they just dug their 
long spurs into the soil ; and when they had recovered their breath, 
and lost their giddiness, they cast off their moorings, and went 
flying down again, to again “ bring up” in the same droll fashion. 

Amid the ruins of the Inca nations and language, the descend- 
ants of the conquerors now lazily rule, and are active in 
nothing but hospitality. The latter is so profusely exercised, as to 
remind us of the adage, that “excess of any virtue makes of 
it a vice.” In one instance, a Spanish (Peruvian) gentleman, 
to whom the Lieutenant carried letters of introduction, received 
him so warmly, that he made his own sick wife leave her bed, in 
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order that the guest might occupy it! M. de Coislin could not 
have been half so civil, and perhaps it was “ too polite by half.” 

This was in the district of Tarma, where there are twenty 
thousand inhabitants, too poor to maintain a physician amongst 
them! When an adventuring gentleman calls himself a 
“‘medico,” and can be induced to settle in Tarma to practise, 
he is chiefly supported out of the public taxes! The people are, 
however, and perhaps “ consequently,” in an enviable state of 
exemption from all serious diseases. 

There is, necessarily, something very patriarchal in such a dis- 
trict. Generals look after their farms, and their daughters sit sew- 
ing in the shade of the barns, and superintend the “ shucking.” 
The Greek pastoral Princesses did much the same. In this dis- 
trict, the travellers were surprised at the number of blind Indians 
whom they fell in with. The fact was thus accounted for :—the 
Indians are employed in sifting grain, the chaff of which they 
fling up into the air; and, as they would rather lazily watch it 
descend, than look down and continue their work, blindness is 
the gradual result of their curiosity. 

Generally, however, it cannot be said that the Indians of this 
district are a lazy people. In their free condition they are expert 
hunters, and use the bow and arrow scientifically. With these 
weapons they kill and secure fish at a considerable distance. They 
shoot upwards, but with such nice calculation that the parabola 
required is accurately described ; and, as the arrow falls exactly 
on the back of the fish thus strangely aimed at, the Indian 
might exultingly shout, if he only knew how, “Quod erat 
faciendum !” 

The native races cannot be said, indeed, to be ever free. When 
their help is wanted in any sort of labour, they are dragged from 
the gold-dusted soil of their huts to perform the task required. 
When our gallant author, with a bias for slavery, speaks of all the 
Indians here as lazy and useless, he forgets that he has told us of 
some who can labour unrepiningly for four or five consecutive days 
and nights, with scarcely as many hours’ sleep during the whole 
time, and with so little food, that we may almost call it fasting. 
Indeed, we should ourselves be inclined to prefer fasting to 
feeding, when the repast comes in the shape of yucca bread, 
washed down by masato, of which the following account is 
given :— 


“Masato is made from the yucca, by rasping the root to a white pulp, 
and then boiling it. During the boiling, the Indian women who are 
making it, take portions into their mouths, chew it, and spit it into the 
pot. After it is sufficiently heated, it is put into large earthen jars, 
covered, and suffered to ferment. When used, it is taken out of the 
earthen jars by the handful, mixed with water in a gourd, stirred with 
the finger, and drunk. It is a disgusting beverage, and powerfully 
intoxicating.” 
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It must be when they have had more than an ordinary 
quantity of this stimulant, that the Indians, without dreaming 
of reconquering the country, talk so largely as they do of 
defending the passage of the rivers against all intruders, 
mercantile or military. 

At Tarma the exploring party divided. Mr. Gibbon set 
out to explore the Bolivian tributaries of the Amazon, while 
Mr. Herndon took the head-waters and main trunk of the river. 
The former gentleman went southward through Peru, by 
Cuzco, to La Paz, in Bolivia. He described a semi-circle 
between La Paz and Cochabamba, and then proceeded north- 
ward by the Chapari, Mamore, and Madeira rivers, till, having 
traversed this wide portion of Brazil, he entered the Amazon, 
between Barra and Serpa. A glance at the map will enable 
our readers to understand the extent of such a journey, which 
we leave Mr. Gibbon to pursue, while we continue in company 
with the Lieutenant. 

The way was still by land; and the travellers sojourned fre- 
quently in the houses of the Magistracy, or the residences of 
the Governors, the record of which reminds us of Lady Sale’s 
“ Earthquakes, as usual ;” for it is invariably attended by a no- 
tice of the never-failing intoxication of the people, and of their 
rulers. “The entire magistracy,” according to the United- 
States traveller, is abandoned to the terrible vice of drinking to 
excess. . 

We expected a fuller and more satisfactory account of the famous 
Cerro Pasco mines than we here meet with. Mr. Herndon 
dismisses them almost as summarily as Mr. Kinglake does the 
Ruins of Baalbec. We learn, indeed, that the mines produce 
two millions (dollars) annually in silver, and that visitors to the 
mines are, after a first visit, subject to the macolca, “a soreness 
of the muscles in the front of the thigh,” which is exceedingly 
painful. We smile to hear a traveller, like Mr. Herndon, confess, 
while in a dirty district, to a repugnance to wash in cold water 
in cold weather. The temperature here is indeed rigorous; so 
much so, that hens will not hatch, nor llamas breed, nor newly- 
born babes survive. The ladies but Mr. Herndon states 
that “there are no ladies here; at least I saw none in society :” 
we, perhaps, may therefore accept, without comment, his state- 
ment in the succeeding page, that “the women, at the period of 
their confinement, are obliged to seek a more genial climate, or 
their offspring will not live.” 

This reminds us of the old fashion in Flanders, when the 
matrons expectant of Mechlin used invariably to cross into Bra- 
bant, in order that their children, like St. Romuald, the patron saint 
of Mechlin, might be born away from home. It was supposed 
that they then acquired an additional claim to the patronage of 
the saint! With respect to the custom of washing, Mr. Hern- 
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don, when farther on his journey, describes the atmosphere as 
so humid, that he was chilled from bathing before sunrise ; pre- 
vious to which, he remarks, no native traveller will wash his 
face or warm his hands. 

Of the effects of mammon-worship, as developed in this 
mining district, we shall speak presently, when showing the reli- 
gious condition of the inhabitants of the Valley. For the present, 
we will confine ourselves to other experiences, only remarking that, 
on quitting Cerro, the travellers found themselves on a spot of 
marshy ground, the tiny trickling streams of whose waters they 
were not to quit, until, swelled by many others, they pour them- 
selves into the Atlantic, by a mouth one hundred and eighty 
miles broad. They were at the source of the Huallaga, the head 
tributary of the Amazon. : 

Between this spot and Tingo Maria, the travellers saw, for the 
first time, the luciernago, or “ fire-fly ” of the country. Such of 
our readers as have ascended the valley of the Ahr, one of the 
prettiest on the banks of the Rhine, may remember, if their way- 
faring was on a summer night, how splendidly their path was 
illuminated by the glow-worms. The Peruvian fire-flies are as 
numerous in this part of South America. The fly is unlike that 
of North America. 


“Tt is a species of beetle, carrying two white lights in its eyes, (or, 
rather, in the places where the eyes of insects generally are,) and a red 
light between the scales of the belly, so that it reminded me something of 
the ocean steamers. It has the power of softening the light of the eyes, 
until it becomes very faint; but upon irritating it, by passing the 
finger over the eyes, the light becomes very bright and sparkling. 
They are sometimes carried to Lima, (enclosed in an apartment cut 
into a sugar-cane,) where the ladies, at balls or theatres, put them in 
their hair, for ornament.” 


We remember seeing the late Lady Glenlyon, at an entertain- 
ment given by Charles X. at the Tuileries, in a dress, the trim- 
mings of which consisted of rows of these beetles. They had 
been well preserved, and the effect was very striking ; it supplied 
the Parisians with a subject for conversation, which was hardly 
exhausted in a couple of days. 

Of the celebrated vampire bat, who is really “at home” in 
this district, the Lieutenant gives the following graphic descrip- 
tion :— 

“This is a very disgusting-looking animal, though its fur is very 
delicate, and of a glossy, rich, maroon colour. Its mouth is amply 
provided with teeth, looking like that of a miniature tiger. It has 
two long and sharp tusks in the front part of each jaw, with two 
smaller teeth, like those of a hare or sheep, between the tusks of the 
upper jaw; and four, much smaller, between those of the lower. 
There are also teeth behind the tusks, extending far back into the 
mouth. The nostrils seem fitted as a suction apparatus. Above 
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them is a triangular cartilaginous snout, nearly half an inch long, and 
a quarter at the base; and below them is a semicircular flap of nearly 
the same breadth, but not so long. I suppose these might be 
placed over the puncture made by the teeth, and the air underneath 
exhausted by the nostrils, thus making them a very perfect cupping 
glass.” 


A doubt is thrown upon their being blood-suckers, as no one 
has ever detected them in flagrante delicto. People here who 
had lost blood at night, killed the bats in the house, but found 
nothing in them to prove a sanguinary propensity. On the 
other hand, says the Lieutenant,— 


“On one occasion, I found my blanket spotted with blood, and 
supposed that the bat (having gorged himself on the horses outside) 
had flown into the house, and, fastening himself (by the feet) upon 
the thatch over me, and swinging about, had disgorged upon my 
covering, and then flown out.” 


These bats measure upwards of two feet across the extended 
wings; and the gallant Lieutenant, who was often unable to 
sleep, for fear of them, recommends every traveller in these 
countries to “learn to sleep with body and head enveloped in a 
blanket, as the Indians do.” 

At Tingo Maria the party took altogether to the water, only 
occasionally landing to shoot cottamuno (goitred) monkeys, which 
the Indians .of the expedition roasted in their hairy skins, and 
ate without further dressing! The travellers occupied two 
canoes forty feet long, manned, each, by five men and a boy. 
The following is descriptive of the pleasures and perils of the 
way :— 

“When the river was smooth, and free from obstructions, we drifted 
with the current ; the men sitting on the trunks and boxes, chatting 
and laughing with each other; but, as we approached a mal-paso, their 
serious looks, and the firm position in which each one placed himself at 
his post, showed that work was to be done. I felt a little nervous at 
first; but when we had fairly entered the pass, the rapid gesture of 
the bowman, (who looks out for rocks or sunken trees a-head,) indica- 
ting the channel; the elegant and graceful position of the popero, 
‘steersman,’ giving the boat a broad sheer with the sweep of his long 
paddle; the desperate exertions of the rowers; the railroad rush of 
the canoe; and the wild, triumphant, screaming laugh of the Indians, 
as we shot past the danger,—made a scene that was much too exciting 
to admit of any other emotion than that of admiration.” 


It is amusing to find that, when the Lieutenant landed 
occasionally to ask for aid from the provincial Governors, the 
‘latter would sometimes haughtily refuse it, and yet express 
willingness to join the expedition in the character of “ servant.” 

e pay for service rendered is not in money, but in balls of 
cotton thread, or Ucayali wax. And where such primitive 
customs exist, American circus companies find it worth their 
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while to their fortune; and boats with goods from Man- 
chester and New York pass up, to establish traffic by barter. 
’ If proper facilities were afforded, commercial relations might be 
established to a very wide and profitable extent. 

This is especially the case about Tarapoto, which is healthy, 
fertile, free from tormenting or venomous animals, and is a dis- 
trict peculiarly fitted for colonization. .That portion of the 
country which is known as the Lake Land,—large lakes border- 
ing both sides of the river, and communicating with the latter by 
narrow channels,—has, if Father de Vernazza speak truly, a rather 
formidable inhabitant in the lake serpent, who never troubles 
himself to follow the victim upon which he feeds, but who, by 
mere force of inspiration, draws into his stomach whatever biped, 
quadruped, or bird, may pass within fifty yards of the spot where 
he is lying, hungry, lazy, but watchful! They are said to be 
three or four yards in diameter, and from thirty to forty yards 
long! They swallow “with the greatest facility ;” and alto- 
gether put to shame any of the dragons in our legendary 
ballads,—the “ Dragon of Wantley ” included. 

It was not till the canoe navigators were near Nante, that 
they were fairly on the great trunk of the Amazon, or rather of 
the Maranon,—a name which the river bears as far as Taba- 
tinga, at the Brazilian frontier. We used to be told, that Mara- 
non was the appellation which the navigator Pinzon first 
bestowed on the estuary of the Amazon, on finding that its 
waters were not salt: Mara-non, “not sea.” As the river, 
however, bears this name only in its passage through Peru, 
there is no doubt that it is a Peruvian name. From Tabatinga, 
as far as the junction of the Rio Negro, it carries the name of 
Solimoens, and thence, to the estuary, it is “the Amazon.” 
The general name of Orellana is conferred by favour of map- 
designers, but the honour has never effectually taken root ; and, 
for our own part, we shall call it by its best-known title, the 
Amazon, as long as we keep in Mr. Herndon’s company. That 
gentleman was so impressed by the experiences of his voyage, 

that even at this place he exclaims :— 


“The greatest boon in the wide world of commerce is in the free 
navigation of the Amazon, its confluents, and neighbouring streams. 
The back-bone of South America is in sight of the Pacific. The 
slopes of the continent look east; they are drained into the Atlantic; 
and their rich productions, in vast variety and profusign, may be 
emptied into the commercial lap of that ocean, by the most majestic 
of water-courses. The time will come, when the free navigation of 
the Amazon, and other South-American rivers, will be regarded by the 
people of this country (United States) as second only in importance to 
the acquisition of Louisiana.” 


No doubt the really free navigation of the Amazon would 
“wake up” the people and Governments of South America, and 
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profit them, and many a nation besides, anxious to trade with 
them unrestrictedly. At present, the river rolls on in silence 
and neglect ; the former scarcely broken by the little trade per- 
mitted by the Peruvian and Brazilian Cabinets. Its progress is 
through lands rich in-nearly all that man requires, or available 
to furnish him with all he needs :—cocoa, coffee, corn, cotton, 
the sugar-cane, sarsaparilla, beautiful woods, odoriferous gums, 
honey, wax; gold, silver, and precious stones; iron, coal, copper, 
quicksilver, zinc, and tin; spices, and raisins, luscious fruits, and 
medicinal barks ;—these are but a few of the productions that 
are, or might be, drawn from this region, from which hitherto the 
world has been as effectually excluded as ever it has been from 
Japan. But we pass from this summary to some of the details 
of incidents by the way. In telling them, the author has 
sometimes to go a long way for an illustration, “as when he 
describes the wreck of a boat laden with salt and cotton cloth, 
and the drowning of a boy. “ Macready,” he says, “ would have 
envied the low, soft, sad tones, and eloquent gestures, expres- 
sive of pity and horror, with which an Indian told us the dis- 
astrous story.”’” Some of the Indians are by no means so humane 
as this particular individual; as, for instance, at Santa Maria, 
where “ they asked us if we had not in our boxes some great and 
infectious disease, which we could take up and let loose among 
their enemies, the Cashibos of the Paclitia.” These Indians 
are like the Mahometans mentioned in “ Anastasius,” who, when 
the plague is within their borders, do not humbly ask God to 
be relieved from the scourge, but petition the Prophet to take 
it from them, and send it to the next town! Of the Indian 
people encountered, the greatest “‘dandies” were the Corilos: 
one is described, wonderfully dressed, painted, variegated, and 
tattooed, and wearing “a bracelet of lizards’ skin, set round with 
monkeys’ teeth.” These people worship nothing, and cannot 
count to number three. They are far behind the Sencis, who 
have names for some of the fixed stars and planets, calling the 
brilliant Canopus, “the Thing of the Day ;” the fiery Mars, 
“ Forward ;” Capella, “the Spoon;” and the Southern Cross, 
“Dew-fall”’ These are the people who are said, as we shall 
notice elsewhere, to kill the idle men of the tribe. They 
have no idea of tolerating a Skimpole among them ! 

The Huambisas, too, lower down the stream, if they believe, 
like the Conibas, in diseases being carried about in portman- 
teaux, know a rough remedy for them. A Curaca, or Chief, 
once asked a trader what he had in his packages. The foolish 
fellow replied, that he had there epidemic diseases enough to kill 
the whole tribe of Huambisas. 


“It was his death-warrant. The Curaca plunged his spear into his 
body, and, giving a shrill whistle, his people, who were scattered about 
among the houses, commenced the massaere. They killed forty-seven 
2L2 
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men, and carried off sixty women: some few persons escaped into the 
woods.” 


It is clear that in the vicinity of such a people, colonists would 
have to maintain a very strict system of “ watch and ward.” 
They would not be allowed to gather the medicinal bark without 
molestation. Nor do the traders, after succeeding in collecting 
the bark, (in a two or three years’ search about the mouth of the 
Hualaya,) and floating it down the whole length of the Amazon 
to Para, on immense rafts, act always with a wisdom which is 
the father of ‘profit. Thus we hear of a party being offered 
eighty thousand dollars at Para for a cargo of Peruvian bark, so 
collected and transported. “They refused the offer ; chartered 
a vessel, and took the cargo to Liverpool, where the chemist 
pronounced the fruit of years of labour to be utterly worthless.” 
There is no false deity who so ridicules and disappoints his wor- 
shippers as “ Mammon.” 

The Lieutenant brought away with him from Peru but few speci- 
mens of “ natural history.” He was particularly unlucky with his 
monkeys. One, a pet little fellow, died, in spite of the good offices 
of an Indian nurse, who, without scruple, suckled him during a 
whole week! ‘The others either killed one another, were de- 
voured by rats, or grunted themselves to death. The “friars” 
ate their own tails off, and died of the rot; and the mongoose, 


tied up, because he was given to feed on the young birds, cut his 
entrails out with the string. The peccarys escaped by jumping 
overboard ; the tuynyus killed the paroquets, and the crocodiles 
killed and swallowed the tuynyus. In short, nearly the whole 
menagerie was defunct before the travellers got back to New 
York. The alligators were found to be especially destructive. 
Here is an illustration of their powers in that way :— 


“Tt is very dangerous to bathe in the cano, on account of the 
alligators. Not long before my arrival, a woman bathing after night- 
fall, in company with her husband, was seized and carried off by one 
of these monsters. She was not even in the cano, but was sitting on 
the bank, pouring water over her head with a gourd, when the reptile 
crawled from behind a log, where it had been lying, and carried her 
off in its mouth, though struck several heavy blows with a stick by 
her unfortunate husband. The Padre next morning declared war 
upon the alligators, and had the Indians out with their harpoons and 
lances to destroy them. They killed a number; and they thought it 
remarkable, that the first they killed should have parts of the woman, 
yet undigested, in its stomach. I think it probable that a good many 
alligators had a bite.’”-—Page 235. 


When the travellers reached the Brazilian frontier, they were 
compelled to exchange their Peruvian canoes for Brazilian barks, 
“the laws of the empire forbidding foreign vessels to navigate 
its interior waters.” The river, which has now lost its name of 
Maranon, and is called the Solimoens, is here a mile and 4 
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half wide, sixty-sia feet deep in the middle, with a current of 
two miles and three quarters per hour. With this, the two 
boats often drifted during the night, occasionally mooring when 
the squalls of wind and rain were troublesome. The record of 
the way and its incidents is given, as almost all American details 
of travel are, in a dry, diffuse, and statistical form,—useful 
enough to refer to, but not interesting to read. There is, how- 
ever, an oasis now and then, amid the arid expanse of speculation 
and figures. At one of the Portuguese settlements on the river, 
the wayfarers were edified by witnessing the process of making 
that national product, “ mantiega.” 

When the turtles are about to lay their eggs, a body of 
soldiers is intrusted with the very warlike duty of keeping the 
animals from being disturbed. As soon as the eggs are de- 
posited, the mantiega manufacturers address themselves to their 
disgusting work :— 

“The eggs, though they be rotten and offensive, are collected, 
thrown into a canoe, and trodden into’a mass with the feet. The 
shells and young turtles are thrown out. Water is poured on, and 
the residue is left to stand in the sun for several days. The oil rises 
to the top ; is skimmed off, and boiled in large copper boilers. It is 
then put in earthen pots of about forty-five pounds’ weight.” 

Each pot sells in Para for about three dollars. A turtle 
averages eighty eggs; forty turtles will yield oil enough for one 
pot ; but two-dozen men will not fill a dozen and a half of pots 
in one day. It is said that the turtle, though as prolific as the 
common black beetle, is diminishing in South America,—a woeful 
announcement, we fear, to some of the city companies. The 
decrease is not to be wondered at; for, besides the birds and fish 
which prey upon them, we learn that an Indian will devour 
nearly a hundred of the young, when just out of the shell, every 
day during the season ! 

The expedition now passed through the district which even 
grave Romanist missionaries have declared to be infested by a 
tribe of Indians with tails a yard long! If the travellers could 
have seen and caught a couple, they would have made their own 
fortune and that of the enterprising Mr. Barnum. None, how- 
ever, were visible, and for a good reason, Monsieur Castelnau 
and Father Ribeiro “to the contrary notwithstanding.” The 
details touching these “tailed men” are interesting, but hardly 
suitable to our pages. The readers of Forbes’s “ Life of Beattie” 
will remember that Lord Monboddo firmly believed that there 
were men with tails even in our own country. But his Lordship 
was remarkable for his strange opinions. Dr. Wigan has written 
on the duality of the mind. Lord Monboddo went much farther. 
He maintained that every man had four distinct minds,—the 
elemental, the vegetable, the animal, and the intellectual. His 
Lordship thought that in these four might be found the 
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Tetractys of Pythagoras. As for that sage himself, the philosophic 
Lord never recollected that he was Budda Ghooras, a Hindoo 
‘missionary in Greece, with a Hellenized name. He simply ac- 
counted of him that he was of an intermediate nature, between 
divine and human, and that there were many such beings in 
ancient times, who were revered as heroes and demi-gods. In 
this opinion, mingling truth and error, he was far nearer to 
the probable, than when he agreed with Ribeiro and others as to 
the caudal appendages of man. 

Lieutenant Herndon speaks of a “ provision of nature,” which 
he remarked, as the expedition was on its never-ending way, and 
which we would rather speak of as a provision of nature’s God. 
He says :— 

“TI thought it a curious fact that nearly all the valuable fruits of 
the country are enclosed either in hard ligneous shells, or in acrid pulps ; 
and judge that it is a provision of nature, to protect them from the 
vast number of insects with which this region abounds. Thus we 
have the coffee and the cocoa enveloped in an acid mucilaginous 
pulp, and the castanita de Maranham, or ‘ Brazil nuts,’ the sapucaia 
nut, the guarana, the puxiri, and the cumara, covered with a hard 
outer shell, which neither the insects nor the monkeys are able to 
penetrate.” 

On the whole of the way between Egas and Barra, and Barra and 
Santarem, the observant commander of the expédition was lost 
in admiration of the country,—a prospective admiration, rather ; 
for it more regarded what the territory might be, than what it is. 
Within the above extended limits, he traversed between banks so 
rich in soil, that food could be raised thereon, and upon the 
adjacent and equally favourable districts, for the whole existing 
population of the earth! At present, there is a surfeit of nothing 
here but of turtle and salt-fish, of which common men are a8 
weary as household servants in the Scottish Highlands are of 
salmon and venison! The opening of the diamond regions is as 
nothing, compared with the importance of opening the bosom of 
the Brazilian earth for seed, and admitting foreign ships to these 
great waters, bringing with them the products of their respective 
countries, or carrying away what is more valuable than un- 
sunned diamonds,—freights of golden corn. 

Hitherto, these districts have been left to the indolent Portu- 
guese, and to the still more indolent Indian,—the apathy of both 
resting rather upon ignorance than voluntary inaction. We 
know that one tribe has the reputation of killing its idle men; 
and we hear of another so nimble, that when the waters are too 
perilous for canoe navigation, and the lands themselves are 
inundated, they travel miles, men, women, and children, the last 
held by the teeth of the first, by leaping and swinging from tree 
to tree! Of such men are made good labourers ; and labour itself 
will assume to them a seductive grace, when it not only promises 
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resulting comforts, but realizes what it promises. The gen- 
tlemen of Santarem will then have better employment than that 
which now so fatiguingly engages them, of comparing the gold 
watches which they all wear, and passing from one to another 
the snuff which they all take. Whether the people will be 
better off, in a medical point of view, future experience will show. 
The native practice is not so very contemptible at present. It 
consists in a homeopathic sort of administration, which, in one 
sense, is not to be gainsaid. Mr. Laurence, however, would 
probably take exception to medicine being put into the eye 
instead of into the mouth, and that to cure the effect of a 
serpent-sting upon the arm, which had deprived the victim of 
the power to swallow. The patient, however, recovered, and 
that is a good test of the excellence of the practice. While 
speaking of the Indians, we will add one more, and a final, ex- 
tract connected with them, as far as it regards the bachelors 
among the Mahues. The French noble who held a red-hot coal 
in his hand, to prove the sincerity of his affection, is far sur- 
passed by the Mahue lover, who desires marriage to follow a 
brief wooing :— 

“An Indian is not a renowned Mahue, and cannot take a wife, until 
he has passed his arms, at least ten times, through long stalks of the 
palm-tree, filled intentionally with large venomous ants. He whom 
I saw receive this terrible baptism, was not sixteen years old. They 
conducted hinr to the Chiefs, where the instruments awaited him; and 
when muffled in these terrible mittens, he was obliged to sing and 
dance befere every cabin of the Molocca, accompanied by music still 
more horrible. Soon the torments that he endured became so great, 
that he staggered. (The father and relatives dread, as the greatest dis- 
honour that can befall the family, a cry or a weakness on the part of 
the young martyr: they encourage and support him, often, by 
dancing at his side.) At length he came to the last cabin. He was 
pallid, his teeth chattered, his arms were swollen, he went to lay the 
gloves before the old Chief, where he still had to endure the congratu- 
lations of all the Indians of the Molocea. Even the young girls mer- 
cilessly embraced him, and dragged him through all their circles ; but 
the Indian, insensible to their caresses, sought only one thing,—to 
escape. At length he succeeded, and, throwing himself into the 
stream, remained there until night.””—Pp. 319, 320. 

The barks, with their travellers, and an otherwise light freight 
of any thing but experience, reached the great city of Para, (old 
Belem, as it used to be called long after its foundation by Cal- 
devia de Castello Branco in 1616,) eleven months after the 
expedition had set out from the western side of the continent. 
The city has a mixed population of about fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants, and, though rather hot, even during the rains, is an 
agreeable place of residence, and has a delightful climate. ‘‘The 
sun is hot till about noon, when the sea-breeze comes in, 
bringing clouds with rain, thunder, and lightning, which cool 
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and purify the atmosphere, and wash the streets of the city. 
The afternoon and evening are then delicious. This was in- 
‘ variable during my stay of a month.” The in-door life, however, 
would seem to have its drawbacks; for we are told, four pages 
later, that ‘many gentlemen had tigers about their establish- 
ments. They were docile and playful in their intercourse with 
acquaintance; but they were generally kept chained, for fear of 
injury to strangers.” “It is not good, indeed, to play with them, 
even in their chained condition ; for,” says Mr. Herndon, “ their 
play was not very gentle, for their claws could scarcely touch 
without making a mark.” 

Para may be said to lie buried in foliage and sweet smells ; 
the latter, however, only when the wind does not blow from the 
beach at low tide, where the trading craft lie on their sides, 
imbedded in a mass of refuse animal and vegetable matter, 
rotting and festering under a burning sun. 

The gardens are crowded with the miriti palm, the sisters of 
that same graceful family, and the cocoa, the cinnamon, the 
bread-fruit tree, and the rich green vines of the black pepper. 
Mr. Herndon was amazed at the rapidity of vegetable growth 
here ; and well he might be, when he beheld bushes of the séra- 
monium, full six feet high, spontaneously growing in streets 
which have not been opened more than six months, and whose 
site was formerly occupied by nothing but common brushwood. 
The creepers, too, are of the most gigantic description. There is 
one, resembling what is known in Cuba as the parricide tree,— 
killing the support by which it exists,—which has branches ten 
inches in diameter, and thirty in circumference. On first seeing 
it, Mr. Herndon thought that he was looking at a palm-tree, 
_“ growing out of the crutch of a tree of a different species ; but, 
upon examination, it appeared that the tree out of which the 
palm seemed growing, was a creeper which, embracing the 
palm near the ground, covered its trunk entirely, for fifteen or 
twenty feet, and then threw off large branches on each side.” 
The rank vegetation gives to Para an aspect possessed by no 
other city in America. There is an opera-house there, called 
the old, not because it is ancient, but because a more modern 
temple of music has been recently erected. The old house, near 
the palace, is one of the most picturesque objects in Para. It 
has been deserted, and was at once converted by the hand of 
nature into a splendid ruin. The luxuriant vegetation of the 
country has seized upon. it, and it presents pillar, arch, and 
cornice of the most vivid and beautiful green. 

The society of Para is set down as “agreeable.” The men, 
however, are “above work ;” but these Hidalgos are not ashamed 
to take the pay of Government for their sinecurist occupations. 
They are laboriously employed, like the Greek of old, in doing 
nothing. They are, of course, without ambition, in the nobler 
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sense of the word. ‘“ They are contented to live, and enjoy, 
without labour, the fruits which the earth spontaneously offers ; 
and, in the majority of cases, if a Brazilian have enough food, of 
even the commonest quality, to support life, coffee or tea to 
drink, cigars to smoke, and a hammock to lie in, he will be 
perfectly contented.” They may be so contented to live, but 
they have no right to existence on such terms. By insisting on 
them, they “run counter” to Scripture; and they abuse not 
only the gifts so lavishly bestowed upon them, but the bodies 
and minds which are brought to depend upon them alone for 
enjoyment. Dr. South long ago said, and said truly, that men 
are brought into a very ill and languishing habit of body, by 
mere sloth ; and he added, that not alone is sloth in itself a great 
sin, but it is the parent of many more. The slave to it is blind to 
true enjoyment, and takes licentiousness for his comrade ; for, 
as Jeremy Collier remarks, “ people that have nothing to do are 
quickly tired of their own company ;” “ their very souls do but” 
(in the quaint words of L’Estrange) “lie drowsing in their 
body.” 

The women of Para are as slothful as the men, except when 
an opportunity for dancing is given them, and then the ladies, 
too languid by day to support their own weight, make of this 
pleasant toil a very labour of love, and work with an unwearied 
activity and zeal, worthy of a better cause. Every one of these 
women, doubtless, has her Confessor; but that official does not 
seem ever to have intimated to his “penitentes” that Holy Writ 
ennobles the industrious daughters of earth, and emphatically 
declares that it was the women who had wisdom in their hearts, 
who took to spinning and the domestic duties. They have yet 
this to learn in Para, where, if the men be superbly and idly 
grave, the women are as proudly and unprofitably gay. Addison, 
indeed, has said, that “women in their nature are much more 
joyous than men ; whether it be,”’ he says, “ that their blood is 
more refined, their fibres more delicate, and their animal spirits 
more light: vivacity is the gift of women, gravity of men.” 
Addison, it must be remembered, was depicting a society as idle 
as that of Para, and as ignorant of the value of labour. When 
the knowledge of that value, and the rays of the true light of 
the Gospel shall have fallen on the city, and on the other set- 
tlements upon the waters of the Amazon, there will be such an 
awakening of the people as the world has not yet seen. As yet 
there is little commerce; and where that is the case, industry 
has no impelling motive to continued exertion ; the mind of man 
becomes as a rusted machine; there is neither invention nor 
a enn and civilization itself stands still, perhaps retro- 

es. 

Brazil has learned a little, but has not yet learned enough. 
Napoleon involuntarily supplied it with 4 stimulus, when his 
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occupation of Lisbon drove the Portuguese royal family across 
the Atlantic, and Brazil ceased to be a colony. Its ports were 
thrown open, and, as Mr. Conder has remarked, “with the 
opening of its ports, a thousand avenues were thrown open to 
civilization.” Para was the first city which acknowledged the 
new Constitution of the Empire. It will be the first to reap the 
advantages of the liberation of the waters of the Amazon, and 
the rendering that stream as free to navigation as the expanse of 
ocean itself. There is something suggestive in the words with 
which Mr. Conder concludes his summary of the past, present, 
and future of Brazil. 

“ To the merchants of Great Britain, Brazil is chiefly indebted for 
its growing importance and equally extending population. From on 
board an English man-of-war, the nation received its sovereign ; tc 
the bravery of a gallant English Admiral,’’ (Lord Cochrane, who 
bears the Brazilian title of Conde di Maranham,) “the Emperor is 
indebted for the present security of the northern part of his do- 
minions ; to the high example of England it owes its constitutional 
freedom: what remains, but that the moral influence of the laws and 
religion of England shall extend itself over the fairest portion of the 
western hemisphere ?””—Vol. ii., p. 300. 

We say that there is something suggestive in this; for 
immortal as well as mortal interests are connected with the 
development of this question. The Governments of Peru and 
Brazil are anxious enough to establish colonies, commerce, and 
civilization upon the banks of the great stream and its tributa- 
ries, provided that this can be accomplished for the almost exclu- 
sive benefit of only two countries. But this is the most baseless 
of delusions. Nevertheless, Brazil is especially reluctant to 
open the Amazon, lest the influence of the religion of England 
should penetrate there with its ships. Peru is less anxious on 
this point, if we may believe Mr. Herndon. Speaking of a late 
Decree signed by the Peruvian President, Echinique, he says :— 

“The President could not grant toleration, for it would be contrary 
to the Constitution of Peru ; but he knows, as well as I do, that there 
will be very little trouble in that country from that cause. The 
country will afford room for every shade of opinion, and every form 
of worship ; and men will be too busy there, for years to come, to find 
leisure for quarrelling on such trifling, yet mischievous, subjects. The 
Decree refers in several places particularly to Catholics, as if in 
contra-distinction to, and tacit acknowledgment of, a Protestant 
interest.” 

The Lieutenant writes with small zeal and less discretion on 
these important, and not, as he says, “triflmg” and “ mis- 
chievous,” subjects. When Spain and Portugal deprived the 
natives of South America of the sovereign authority over their 
own possessions, it was done on the ground that civilized man 
might seize, in the interests of civilization, on what uncivilized 
man could not turn to his own profit, and would not yield for the 
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mutual benefit of himself and others. If this be the sole ground 
on which the old European right of possession rested, Spain, 
especially, soon found it give way beneath her. The Roman 
Catholic Church has claimed to hold undivided and unimpeded 
sway over these broad and still unenlightened lands, under a 
somewhat similar plea. It remains for us to examine very 
briefly whether that Church of high and haughty pretensions 
has, or has not, used its opportunity, and whether in three cen- 
turies it has, or has not, made of the light of the Gospel, a sun 
to warm, nourish, and render glorious the land and the people 
she seized upon for her own. 

For nearly three centuries Rome has had unlimited power to 
develope Christianity, as she understands that system of “ tre- 
mendous truths,” and that without opposition from any quarter. 
She had virgin materials whereon to operate; and we are 
legitimately curious to peruse the scattered records of expe- 
rience connected with this subject, and set down by Lieu- 
tenant Horndon, who never gives adverse testimony without 
reluctance. And first of Peru. At the town of Tarma, we 
are told that Sunday is the great market-day, and that it is 
the business of the people to make bargains, “attend mass, 
and get drunk.” Occasionally a wealthy person, fancying that 
his heart is softening, celebrates a fiesta; and, in honour of 
some saint, lights up the church, from floor to dome, with 
wax, and takes upon himself the general expenses of the 
holy-day ; half the town goes into masquerade; the people 
dance and sing in the streets, drink deeply, and keep up an 
incessant firing from rusty barrels of ancient muskets. 
Drunkenness and riot abound; and the gallant Lieutenant 
“felt annoyed that the Church should patronize so demoralizing 
a procedure.” The secular Clergy of Peru is looked upon 
with contempt by the educated classes. The chiefs of the 
monastic orders, generally Spaniards or Italians, of scholastic 
ability and dignified manners, enjoy a better reputation. 

As long as pisco, or ica brandy, is to be procured at a cheap 
rate, the morals of the people, who look with mingled dread 
and contempt at their Priests, must necessarily be mere names, 
rather than words. The author arrived at the village of Cacas 
at a time when the inhabitants were celebrating the festival 
of St. Peter. It was not St. Peter’s day, but “the people are 
not particular about days,” and, being more than commonly 
disposed to drink, they got up a fiesta to the Apostle, out of 
his turn, and ostensibly by way of compliment. The church 
Was in a blaze of wax candles and sunlight. The leading Indian 
Inhabitants were grotesquely attired in outrageously caricatured 
military uniforms ; and when the external procession took place, 
the gigantic cocked hats of these pious worthies were the 
admiration of all beholders. “The drinking had already com- 
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menced; most of the population were getting drunk fast; and 
I have no doubt that there was a grand row that night,”—and all 
in honour of “ the Prince of the Apostles.” 

At the town of Cerro Pasco, there is a fluctuating population 
of from six to fifteen thousand souls, all engaged in mining, 
and all given up to the mere lust of money-making. Here is 
a fine field for the Romish Missionary ; no other dares to occupy 
it, and he declines to do so: the result is deplorable. There 
is, among these worshippers of mammon, neither an affectation 
of morality, nor even the form of religion. The churches are 
barns nodding into ruin. There are no religious ceremonies; 
people are too much absorbed by their eagerness for wealth, 
to throw it away on fiestas; and they drink, gamble, and 
slay, without paying extra by way of compliment to an 
Apostle. 

At that most ancient Peruvian city, Huanuco, the people, 
having nothing else to do, spend a great portion of their time 
in the religious ceremonies which are continually going on 
in the fifteen churches, frequented by a population of less than 
five thousand people. It would seem that churches are in small 
numbers, where there are money-making crowds who will not 
devote a portion of their wealth to the promoting of the 
sacred dissipation of the fiestas; while, on the other hand, they 
abound, or super-abound rather, in localities where people are 
few, idle, and addicted to complimenting the saints. Nor is it 
by the fiestas alone that the Church flourishes. The delicious 
chirimoya fruit is a native of the district round Huanuco: the 
people gather the fruit, select the best, and, covering it with 
gold-leaf, place it, as a propitiatory offering, on the altars of 
favourite saints. The Clergy subsequently sell this fruit, 
which, thus blessed, becomes the most fashionable dish at the 
desserts of Peruvian Amphitryons. There was a similarly sacred 
fruit among the heathen Greeks. é 

Our traveller speaks more favourably of the Indian population 
of Tingo Maria than of any other locality in Peru. They have 
the rare gift of being sober, and are fond of religious cere- 
monies. The Lieutenant says, that he enjoyed “worship” with 
them; but we see little cause for enjoyment, and very little 
true worship, when he adds, that “they probably understood 
little of what they were about.” In three hundred years this 
people have not been taught to give a reason for the hope that 
isin them. It is very easy to see why. 

Where there is little faith there can be but little love, and, 
accordingly, the people of Tarapoto, who are as ignorant as those 
last mentioned, make razzias among the tribes who do not profess 
to be Christians, but who are, practically, neither more nor less 
so than their oppressors. These poor people are carried off into 
slavery, although slavery is prohibited by the Peruvian law. 
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“But then,” say the kidnappers, “these are but infidels, and 
we confer a blessing upon them by making them Christian 
bondmen ! ” 

The Clergy sanction the practice; and they have, in some 
places, a species of slaves of their own. Thus we read of the 
Chasuta Indians, that, although they are addicted to drink, 
they are exceedingly gentle; they are reluctant to kill any 
animal, save the mosquitoes ; and these they eat alive, “ with the 
idea of restoring the blood which the creature has abstracted.” 
Every year twelve of these men are assigned by the Governor 
of the district to do each Padre yeoman’s service, and “ some- 
thing more.” They are his domestic servants and out-door 
labourers; they hunt, fish, and dig for him, wait on him at 
table, and wash his linen when he has gone to bed. 

The Padre at Chasuta, with all this aristocratic “ following,” 
complained very much of his poverty. His fees are in kind, 
and are shared with the Sacristan, who sometimes gets a very 
lion-like share indeed. Thus, a marriage-fee is four pounds 
of wax, and the despotic Sacristan gets it all. Two pounds of 
wax are given at a burial, and the same official quietly seizes 
the offering. When there is a christening, the reverend gentle- 
man is more lucky: he walks away with a fowl, and probably 
does not ask the Sacristan to dine with him. He could not 
live, he told Lieutenant Herndon, if he did not dabble a little 
in trade; and what he did in this way was paid for in wax, 
which is the circulating medium of the district. The compul- 
sory servants, to whom we have alluded, are called Fiscales, 
and, though of a Priest’s household, they are in a lamentable 
state of ignorance. A few of them were let out to the 
Lieutenant, as assistants; and he says of them, on one occasion, 
“The Fiscales, cooking their big monkeys over a large fire on 
the beach, presented a savage and most picturesque night scene. 
They looked more like devils roasting human beings, than like 
servants of the Church.” 

Wretched as the religious condition of the people is, it cannot 
be said, according to the popular maxim, that “there is nothing 
moving but stagnation.” When the expeditionary party reached 
Nante, the Lieutenant joined some families in getting up a 
novena, nine days of religious festival and secular fun; and 
when this was all over, a new series of festive frolics and dis- 
charging of old blunderbusses took place, “in honour of a 
miracle which had happened at Rimini a year and a half ago, 
of which we had just received intelligence ;”—in honour, that is 
to say, of that wicked imposture known by the name of the 
“Winking Madonna.” 

The Priests, in the districts called the “ Missions,” if they 
are poorly paid, are liberally endowed with power. Collectively, 
they are governed by the ecclesiastical authorities of the College 
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of Oropa; but they hold their temporal authority individually 
of the Prefect of the Department. The Priest is often the only 
white man of the district, and the only one who is not given to 
drinking. The Franciscan friars, who spiritually and tempo- 
rally govern the towns within the Missions, are generally Euro. 
peans, and have a sharp eye upon the lucrative traffic in sarsa- 
parilla. They possess, in some places, the exclusive right of 
collecting it; and they are among the keenest tradesmen of the 
world, with peculiar fashions of their own when business is 
dull; as in the case of a Father Calvo, who is described as the 
beau idéal of a friar, “ and generally bearing upon his shoulders 
a beautiful and saucy bird of the parrot kind,” and which is as 
capable of giving a rational answer touching religion, as any of 
the Father’s Indian flock. 

The four Priests here make about 500 dollars yearly by the 
sale of sarsaparilla. The College at Oropa allows them, in 
addition, a dollar for every mass said or sung; and as they can 
celebrate about seven hundred in the year, exclusive of those on 
Sundays and festivals, which are not paid for, their united 
income, from these sources, amounts to 1,200 dollars, (exclusive 
of fees,) and is devoted “to the repairs of the churches and con- 
vents, church furniture, the vestments of the Priests, their 
chamber and table furniture, and some little luxuries, such as 
sugar, flour, vinegar, &c., bought of the Portuguese below.” 

If this appears but small remuneration, it must be remem- 
bered (always keeping in mind the fees) that each Padre has 
two Indians allotted to him, whose duty it is to hunt and 
fish for him; while others manage his farm, raise his quicas 
and plantains, and help the reverend gentleman himself in 
looking after his poultry and eggs. Lieutenant Herndon adds, 
that the Indians are also much engaged in making rum for their 
Pastor from the sugar-cane, “of which (rum) he needs a large 
supply to give to the constables.” This reminds us of the wine- 
cellar of that self-denying man, the founder of the Trappists, 
and of the famous vaults, with all the good things in them, of 
the Latin monks at Damascus, the only place, according to the 
friars, worthy a traveller’s notice throughout the city. 

Father Calvo, like Alexander Selkirk, is Monarch of all he 
surveys, supreme ruler, and High Priest. We regret to find 
that he is not to be highly spoken of in either respect. The 
people under his charge are drunken and lazy. He and his 
three colleagues invited the American Lieutenant and his party 
to spend a Sunday evening with them. It was passed in that 
sort of devotion which seems to mark, in a less degree, every 
evening, but which “has an intense development on the evenilg 
of the Lord’s day. They got up a dance of Indians. The men 
wore trousers, and the women frocks; but their head-dresses 
were more characteristic of their condition, and consisted of 
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circlets of short coloured feathers, surmounted by the high 
waving plumes plucked from the tails of scarlet macaws. ‘“ They 
had strings of dried nut-shells around their legs, which made an 
agreeable jingling in the dance. The half-bent knee and grace- 
ful wave of the plumed hat towards the Priest, before the dance 
commenced, with the regularity of the figure, gave unmistakeable 
evidence of the teaching of the Jesuits, who appear to have 
neglected nothing, however trivial, that might bind the affec- 
tions of the proselytes, and gain themselves influence.” The 
Jesuits needed only this testimony to show what Admirable 
Crichtons they are. When Stanislaus, of Poland, remarked 
that, if he lost his throne, he could never get his living by exer- 
cising any profession, for he was not skilled in any,— Pardon 
me,” said the impertinent Russian Ambassador; “ your Majesty 
would make a capital dancing-master!” It may be equally 
said, without impertinence, of these South American Jesuits, 
if their Order be dissolved, each member, knowing more of 
dancing than he does of the Decalogue, may earn a comfortable 
livelihood in the character of Monsieur Rigandon. 

There is a tribe of Indians in this vicinity which appears to 
have an idea of its own touching the occupations worthy of a 
man. These are the Sencis,—Socialists in their way; for they 
cultivate their land in common; and, moreover, they are said to 
kill all who are idle, and who are given rather to dance than to 
accomplish their fair share of another sort of work. The salta- 
tory Ucayali, on the other hand, are all drones, and “ would be 
rather disposed to kill the industrious than the lazy, if they were 
disposed to kill at all, which I think they are not.” 

As the Lieutenant proceeded, he found, as he reluctantly 
avows, no improvement. The Indians treated their Priests, in 
some sense, as if they were deities. Thus, when lower down the 
river, among the Yaguas, he beheld the people preparing for a 
sacred festival by sitting up all night, beating drums, and intoxi- 
cating themselves, until ten o’clock the next morning, when 
they came to mass, during which the wretched debauchees “sat 
upon the ground in a listless and stupid manner, occasionally 
talking and laughing with each other, and little edified, I fear, 
by the sacred ceremony.” The anxious traveller adds an expres- 
sion of his regret that “the priestly vestments were in rags; the 
lavatory was a gourd, a little earthen pitcher, and a jack-towel 
of cotton; and that the host was taken from a shaving-box, and 
the sanctified wine poured from a vinegar cruet !” 

We cannot give a better proof of thc shortcoming of the 
Romish Priesthood and system in the wide and favourable field 
of Peru, than is furnished to us in the following passage :— 


“Tt is sad to see the condition of the Peruvian Indians. (That of 
the Indians of Brazil is worse.) They make no progress in civiliza- 
tion, and they are taught nothing. ‘The generally good, hard-working, 
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and well-meaning Padres, who alone attempt any thing like improve- 
ment, seem contented to teach them obedience to the Church, 
observance of its ceremonies, and to repeat the ‘doctrina’ like a 
parrot, without having the least idea of what is meant to be conveyed. 
The Priests, however, say that the fault is in the Indian,—that he 
cannot understand. Padre Llorente, of Terra Blanca, thought he had 
his flock a little advanced, and that now he might make some slight 
appeal to their understanding. He accordingly gathered them toge- 
ther, and, exhibiting a little plaster image of the Virgin, that they had 
not yet seen, he endeavoured to explain to them that this figure repre- 
sented the Mother of God, whom he had taught them to worship, and 
to pray to; that she was the most exalted of human beings; and 
that, through her intercession with her Son, the sins and crimes of 
men might be forgiven, &c. The Indians paid great attention, 
passing the image from hand to hand, and the good Father thought 
that he was making an impression; but an unlucky expression from 
one of them showed that their attention was entirely occupied with 
the image, and that the lesson was lost upon them. He stopped the 
Priest in his discourse, to know if the figure were a man or a woman. 
The friar gave it up in despair, and fell back upon the sense-striking 
ceremonial of the Church, which, I think, (humanly speaking,) is far 
better calculated to win them to respect and obedience, and thus 
advance them in civilization, than any other system of religious 
teaching.” 


One really hardly knows which most to groan at,—the igno- 
rance and incapacity of the Priests, or the remarkable comment 
and remedy supplied by the Lieutenant. Our Missionaries had 
far worse material to work upon ia the Negroes of the West 
Indies, and the numerous converts among these find no diffi- 
culty in comprehending Gospel truths, nor in acting up to 
Gospel tenets. We are satisfied that there is not a reader of 
these pages who needs to be told why. 

We may add that our Missionaries, so far from having had 
the power exercised in Peru by the Padres, before whom the 
Governor is but a very secondary person, have been rather 
opposed, seldom encouraged, and still less often protected by the 
State. Of none of them could it be said that he had any but 
God and his strong heart to help him. The Padres are of 
another class. Father Valdivia “chanted the mass in a falsetto 
which it would be very difficult to distinguish, at a little distance, 
from the rattling of a tin pan;” and, amid the ignorance of 
which the Father was one of the causes, he himself was ignorant 
enough to say that he lacked but two things,—“ a small piano 
and a French horn.” “Send me out these,” said he, “ and I will 
pay you in salt and sarsaparilla.” 

The fact is, that all that the Padres care for is outward con- 
formity and paying of dues. The French Clergy read Voltaire’s 
Pucelle, without asking for the punishment of the unclean 
blasphemer, while they pursued to death the young noble who 
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curled his lip at a figure of the Virgin. The same spirit is in 
Peru as in Paris. Thus we are told of a certain Father Flores, 
that he does not care about the Indians coming to church, and 
that sometimes he has not a single Indian at mass, even on the 
Sunday morning. He does, indeed, appear to give occasional 
little homilies upon the duty of attending public worship ; but as 
there are seldom any listeners, the homilies necessarily produce but 
small effect. But what of that? “He has them afraid of him, 
keeps them at work, sees that they keep themselves and their 
houses clean, and the streets of the village in order ;” and, adds 
the Lieutenant, “I saw none of the abominable drinking and 
dancing with which the other Indians invariably wind up the 
Sunday.” This last assertion is evidence which does not at all 
serve the Padre; for if he could succeed in so far reforming the 
Indians socially, he might, without difficulty, have also reformed 
them religiously. We fear that of the Padres individually may 
be said what Dangeau remarks in his Diary of the unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth, “ I7 n’était ni Catholique ni de la religion 
Anglicane, mais véritable illuminé.”’ 

Of the religious condition of the Indians, and of the lower 
orders generally, in Brazil, Lieutenant Herndon affords little 
information, except what is conveyed in the sweeping assertion, 
that it is infinitely worse than that of the corresponding classes 
in Peru. It is not until he reaches Para, on the Atlantic side 
of Brazil, that he enters into any detail. He describes its 
churches as large and abundant; and its Cathedral, with a staff 
of seventy-four persons of various ecclesiastical ranks, as exceed- 
ingly magnificent. The old Convent of the Jesuits, whose 
expulsion was lamented by Southey, is now used as an episcopal 
palace and a theological seminary; the students in which 
temper their severer studies by learning the fiddle and thorough 
bass. In the entire city there are now but two convents, where 
there were once so many. In the chapel of the Convent of the 
Carmelites our traveller attended the celebration of the festival 
of the Holy Cross; of which, and of other Church matters, he 
gives the following account :— 


“ There was a very large, well-dressed congregation, and the church 
was redolent of the fragrance of sweet-scented herbs, strewn upon the 
floor. There were no good pictures in the church, but the candlesticks 
and other ornaments of the altar were very massive and rich. In the 
insurrection of the Cabanos, the church-property was spared; but I 
am told that, though they have preserved their ornaments, the Priests 
have managed their property injudiciously, and are not now so rich in 
- slaves and real estates as formerly. I imagine that the Priesthood in 
Brazil, though quite as intelligent and able as their brethren in Peru, 
have not so great an influence in society in the former, as in the latter, 
place. This is seen in an anecdote told me of a rigid Chefe de Policia, who 
forbid the Clergy from burying one of their dignitaries in the body of 
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the church during the prevalence of the yellow fever; but compelled 
them, much against their will, to deposit the body in the public 
cemetery ; and he accompanied the funeral procession on horseback, 
to see that his orders were obeyed. It is also seen in the fact, that 
the provincial assembly holds its sessions in a wing of the Carmelite 
Convent, and that a part of the church of the Merced is turned into 
a custom-house and barracks.” 


It will be observed that, in the above extract, the Lieutenant 
speaks of the Priests not being such extensive slaveholders as 
of yore. This system of slaveholding never found but one really 
vigorous opponent among the dignitaries of the Church in 
Brazil; and that was Brandram, Bishop of Para, who, in the 
last century, so astonished his own indolent Clergy by visiting 
the whole, or very nearly the whole, of his extensive diocese, and 
who almost aroused even the Brazilian laymen out of their chro- 
nic disease of dissolute laziness. The picture he drew of his 
diocese was frightful; and it still too faithfully represents many 
leading features. The Prelate was unsparing in his denunciation 
of the planters. These were the vilest people in the province: 
they lived isolated, in a sort of savage and solitary grandeur, defy- 
ing all law, and obedient only to their own cruel.and capricious 
wills, The Church had not hitherto sent its Missionaries to these 
men, although they knew less of natural religion than the poor 
Indians around them, who “saw God in clouds, and heard Him 
in the wind.” They lived and died unobservant of any religious 
forms whatever,—mere practical atheists. The Bishop drew a 
frightful portrait of their profligacy and cruelty; but, in his 
details, some blame is cast in a wrong direction, and he only 
shows that his own Church had been at least as culpable as the 
planters. He thus writes :— 

“ As for their miserable slaves, many masters treat them as if they 
were dogs, caring for nothing but that they should do their work. 
Either they are never baptized, or, if baptized, they pass their lives 
without confession, because they are left entirely without instruction ; 
and they are suffered to die with the utmost inhumanity, Nor does 
the owner order a single mass for the soul of the poor creature who 
has been worn to death m enriching him. I have seen some who 
were maimed in their hands and feet, others whose sides and lower 
parts had been cut to pieces,—the effect of such punishments, that it 
is difficult to conceive how any human beings could have been so mon- 
strous in wickedness as to have inflicted them. But what can be 
expected? The fear of God is wanting; and, if that be taken away, 
there is nothing too bad for the heart of man to conceive and perpe- 
trate.” 

Southey, who quotes this passage in his “ History of Brazil,” 
says, in another page, that, “to this day, the threat which 1s 
held out to a vicious or refractory Negro in Pernambuco 1s, 
that he shall be sent to Para for sale.’ We have referred to 
these passages for the purpose of contrasting them with Lieu- 
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tenant Herndon’s testimony respecting the present condition of 
the numerous slaves in Para. 

He declares that the Negro slaves in Brazil “seem very 
happy ;” that the women, especially, are merry and chattering ; 
and that the Para slaves, in bands, and under a Captain of their 
own choosing from among themselves, are allowed by their 
masters to do the porterage, and such like work, of the mercan- 
tile houses and shipping, being under no other obligation than 
that of bringing home to their owners a quarter of a dollar 
daily. This sounds well; but the Lieutenant does not tell us 
what punishment is inflicted on the slave who is unable to 
fulfil his obligation. We can believe with him, that those who 
find work, particularly when it leaves them a profit which they 
may appropriate to themselves, are as merry as bondsmen 
can be. 

“T have frequently,” he says, “seen those gangs of Negroes 
carrying cocoa to the wharf. They were always chattering 
and singing merrily, and would stop every few minutes to 
execute a kind of dancey with the bags on their heads, thus 
doubling their work.” 

This is a sight very familiar, doubtless, to all who sojourn in 
Para: but it is no proof that slavery is tolerable, or that the 
institution is one to which they who are most. concerned yield a 
ready sanction. Besides, as we have said, we want to know 
how the slave is treated who cannot earn for his owner the 
required fraction of a dollar. 

The Lieutenant allows that “the common sentiment of the 
civilized world is against the renewal of the Afriean slave-trade ; ” 
and he holds that Brazil will, some day, be driven to “ turn 
elsewhere for the compulsory labour necessary to cultivate her 
lands.” The Indians of the country will not suffice, he says, 
because, “like the llama of Peru, they will die sooner than do 
more than is necessary for the support of their being.” As yet, 
however, this remains to be proved. In the meantime the 
Lieutenant hits upon a dainty device, whereby the “common 
sentiment of the civilized world” may be defied. It has the 
effrontery of Mr. Slick, without any of the Clockmaker’s humour 
and cunning :— 

“T am under the impression, that, were Brazil to throw off a 
causeless jealousy and a puerile fear of our people, and invite settlers 
to the Valley of the Amazon, there might be found among our 
southern planters men who, looking with apprehension (if not for 
themselves, at least for their children) to the state of affairs as 
tegards slavery at home, would, under sufficient guarantees, remove 
their slaves to that country, cultivate its lands, draw out its resources, 
and prodigiously augment the power and wealth of Brazil.” 


Brazil must have lost all memory of past history, and have 


voluntarily rejected the benefits of experience, were she to 
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consent to such a suicidal measure as is here recommended. 
If it were by this method that the United States should accom- 
plish commercial relations, by the way of the Amazon, with the 
Spanish Republics which own the head-waters of that noble 
stream, the Lieutenant predicts that in fifty years Rio Janeiro, 
without suffering diminution of her wealth or greatness, “ will 
be but a village to Para, and Para will: be what New Orleans 
would long ago have been, but for the activity of New York and 
her own fatal climate,—the greatest city of the New World; 
Santarem will be St. Louis; and Barra, Cincinnati ;”—very 
likely ; and under one and the same proprietorship. 

Brazil showed its fear of the United States expedition to 
explore the mighty river, by entering into treaties with Peru. 
Their history is tedious; but one result has been the cession 
of a monopoly, if we may so term it, of the steam-carrying on 
the river to a single individual, De Souza. The Peruvian 
Government had less to fear than Brazil; and the Amazon, as 
far as the Peruvian limits are concerned, is open, by treaty, to 
the United States. Brazil, by the De Souza treaty, has closed 
the free navigation of the stream. The treaty, however, will 
naturally expire in a few years; and when that time has arrived, 
we hope to see the Amazon opened, trunk and tributaries, to the 
entire mercantile world,—without favour or prejudice to any 
nation. 

The Valley of the Amazon, properly cultivated, could more 
than feed the world. Its two millions of square miles of land is 
intersected by streams, just where these are most wanted ; and, 
for thousands of miles, ships can proceed without any difficulty 
of an insuperable nature. The fertility of the soil is unequalled ; 
and beneath it lie metals and minerals waiting but the open 
sesame of science, for the eye of man to see, and the hand 
of labour to pick up, faster than ever Aladdin gathered together 
the profusely scattered riches of the enchanted cave. The 
valleys, the hill-sides, and the elevated plains produce in their 
separate ways, but in close vicinity, what is otherwise to be 
found but far apart, in cold, temperate, or tropical regions. It 
is difficult to say what the country does not produce, or cannot 
be made to yield. Of course, this does not apply to the entire 
length of the Valley; but it may be applied generally, without 
much reservation. There may be, occasionally, too much rain ; 
and sand-flies and mosquitoes may remind unhappy travellers 
that even the Happy Valley has its plagues. On the other hand, 
the climate is salubrious, the temperature agreeable, and, 
although there is a belt of land between the shore districts and 
the upper lands, where malignant bilious fever occasionally 
assumes a deadly aspect, yet there are no epidemics. At least, 
the Lieutenant met with none. It was only when he reached a 
luxurious state of civilization at Para, that he once more encoun- 
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tered such familiar acquaintances as yellow-fever, small-pox, and 
cholera. 

And on these millions of square miles of land, the dwelling- 
place, for the most part, of the useless savage, or of the beast, like 
which he perishes, there is, excluding the savage tribes, not 
above one inhabitant on every ten square miles. Here is a 
home for the multitude, and a granary for the globe! The 
home will doubtless be established and opened; Brazil herself 
will be unable, and will not be permitted, to shut out man- 
kind from advantages which she cannot herself turn to good 
profit. The Lieutenant is acute enough to perceive that, if the 
Amazon do not become an exclusively American river, yet, 
let its stream be as accessible as it may to the world, and 
its trade free and unshackled, even then the people of the 
United States “ would reap the lion’s share of the advantages to 
be derived from it.” He defies competition, declaring that the 
geographical position of the States, the winds of heaven, and the 
currents of the ocean, are the potential auxiliaries of his country 
in this case. ‘We know,” he says, “that a slip flung into 
the sea at the mouth of the Amazon will float close by Cape 
Hatteras. We know that ships sailing from the mouth of the 
Amazon, for whatever port of the world, are forced to our very 
doors by the south-east and north-east trade-winds ; that New 
York is the half-way house between Para and Europe.” May 
she derive all the advantage she legitimately may from such a 
position ; but let the Brazilian territory be still occupied, not 
by planters from the States, but by its own children. These 
will soon learn the worth of labour; and we trust that, 
as commerce brings civilization in its train, so what the Church 
of Rome has failed to establish more than nominally after the 
opportunities afforded by three centuries of unrestrained, but 
despised, freedom of action, may be reserved for the Christian 
Missionaries who will follow our Christian merchants; and that 
the former may not only raise the cross of Christ in the Valley 
of the Amazon, but let those who throng to its foot know the 
signification and value of the symbol. 





Art. VIII.—The Report of the Twenty-Third Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. London: 
John Murray. 1854. . 


Tue British nation has entered upon a terrible, but noble, 
conflict, of which no man dares prophesy the end. Hope and 
fear alternately sway the public ‘mind, as rumour successively 
announces victory or defeat. The battle-field is constantly pre- 
sent to the minds of the most thoughtful, and should be so, 
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since the blood of our soldiers is flowing in defence of the 
liberties of Europe. But whilst this fearful struggle between 
eivilization and barbarism is pending, we must not lose sight of 
the peaceful pursuits which belong to our normal condition. 

To these pursuits war is unfavourable; but, in dignified 
reliance upon our national strength, we progress in civilization, 
at the same time that we grapple with the foe. At the moment 
when the slopes of the Alma were made the theatre of conflict 
and carnage, the British Association was assembling at Liverpool 
to pursue its mission of peace. 

The application of the principle of co-operation and division 
of labour to scientific purposes is a phenomenon chiefly belong- 
ing to our own times. Not only during the Middle Ages, but 
long afterwards, circumstances were unfavourable to such a 
movement. Philosophy had but slight hold upon the masses ; 
they were indifferent to recondite pursuits; and the limited 
facilities for personal intercourse led men to work at their 
favourite pursuits independently and unaided. At the same 
time, the difficulties arising from the unsettled condition of 
nations, and the consequent imterruption of peaceful occupations, 
did not wholly prevent the formation of co-operative societies for 
the prosecution of scientific inquiry. The Academia Secretorum 
Nature was probably the earliest of these. The Neapolitan 
Society was soon dissolved, through the intolerance of the 
Papacy ; but its fate did not prevent others from springing into 
existence. The majority of these ran an equally ephemeral 
career; but here and there the foundations were laid for more 
lasting institutions. 

In our own country, the oldest, and still the foremost, of 
these, is the venerable Royal Society; unless we consider the 
Society of Antiquaries, founded by Archbishop Parker, in 1572, 
as the parent of the modern one, having similar objects, which 
was re-established in 1717. But an interval of more than a 
century elapsed between the dissolution of the former by James 
I. and the inauguration of the latter. 

The Royal Society may be regarded as dating from about 
1660; and its establishment was followed by that of the present 
Society of Antiquaries in 1717, the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1731, the Society of Arts in 1753, the Linnean Society in 
1788, the Geological Society of London in 1807, and the Astro- 
nomical Society in 1820. In addition to these, several import- 
tant metropolitan institutions have sprung up within the last 
twenty years: we have also had a crop of provincial ones of 
various ages and qualities. Some have been limited to the 
possession of an attic containing some badly stuffed birds, a few 
copper tokens, and similar rubbish, the whole being grandilo- 
quently designated the ‘“ Museum of the Snig’s-End Literary 
and Philosophical Institution :” on others, such men as Dalton, 
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Thompson, and Phillips, have conferred a long-enduring fame, 
little mferior to the more favoured metropolitan institutions. 

But all these Societies, from the Royal down to that at Snig’s- 
End, have had one common feature, in being tied down to the 
respective localities in which they were established. True, even 
the least and worst may have tended to develope the latent 
powers of some embryo philosophers, who would otherwise have 
descended to their graves unknown to fame. On the other 
hand, they have generated a race of self-sufficient sciolists, who, 
but for their influence, would have been capable of better 
things; who, from collecting a few fossils, or staring at the 
moon through a telescope, or occasionally lecturing at the 
Snig’s-End Institution, were regarded as the Sedgwicks, the 
Airys, and the Mantells of their town, were raised to the pre- 
sidency of the Society meeting in the so-called Museum, and 
utterly spoiled for all the purposes of philosophy. 

The profound penetration of Bacon led him to discern one 
of the deficiencies of the intellectual world, and its remedy. 
The “ Solomon’s House ” of his New Atlantis was emphatically 
a philosophical college, in which the co-operative pursuit of 
philosophical inquiries constituted the most distinguishing 
feature. He had twelve “merchants of light ” visiting foreign 
countries, “ who bring to us the books and abstracts and patterns 
of experiments of all other parts ;” three “depredators,” “ that 
collect the experiments which are in all other books ;” three 
“mystery-men,” “that collect the experimeuts of all mechanical 
arts, of liberal sciences, and also of practices which are not 
brought into arts ;” three “ pioneers or miners,” “ that try new 
experiments, such as themselves think good; three “com- 
pilers,” “that draw the experiments of the former four into 
titles and tables, to give the better light for the drawing of 
observations and axioms out of them ;” three “ dowry-men, or 
benefactors,” “that bend themselves, looking into the experi- 
ments of their fellows, and cast about how to draw out of them 
things for use and practice for man’s life and knowledge, as well 
for works as for plain demonstration of causes, means of natural 
divinations, and the easy and clear discovery of the virtues and 
parts of bodies ;” three “lamps,” who, “ after divers meetings and 
consults of our whole number, to consider of the former labours 
and collections, take care out of them to direct new experiments 
of a higher light, more penetrating into nature than the 
former ;” three “inoculators,” “that do execute the experi- 
ments so directed, and report them ;” and three “ interpreters 
of nature,” that “raise the former discoveries by experiments 
into greater observations, axioms, and aphorisms.” ‘We have 
consultations, which of the inventions and experiences which 
we have discovered, shall be published, and which not ;” 
and, lastly, to make this division of labour effectively bene- 
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ficial to the new Atlantians of the island of Bensalem, “ we 
have circuits or visits of divers principal cities of the kingdom, 
where, as it cometh to pass, we do publish such new profitable 
inventions as we think good.” * 

The comprehensive plan suggested by the founder of the 
inductive philosophy was long unworked. We believe it was 
through that profound, but wildly speculative, physicist, Oken, 
that the first itinerating Scientific Institution was established 
in 1822, when the “German Association of Philosophers” 
(Naturforscher Gesellschaft) commenced its career; and, since 
that time, it has annually held its session of one week’s duration, 
from the 17th to the 25th of September. 

The plan of this Association was wholly new. It was designed 
to possess neither property, nor a permanent place for its meet- 
ings, and to itinerate each year from town to town, stirring up, 
in various localities, the zeal of the lovers of nature, and 
stimulating them to active exertions in the cause of science. 

Nothing can be more simple than the statutes of the Society. 
Any one may become a Member, who, in addition to an inau- 
gural dissertation, has written some memoir. But besides this 
limited class, there is, also, one of Associates, to which any 
person can be admitted by paying a small sum, fixed by the 
Committee. Both these classes have equal rights and privi- 
leges, save that of voting, which is exercised only by Members. 
At each Meeting the place of assembly for the succeeding year 
is fixed, the selection being made from such towns as have 
evinced their interest in the Association by a formal request of a 
visit from its Members. At the same time the President and 
Vice-President, for the ensuing year, are elected, they being 
necessarily residents in the town in which the Meeting is to be 
held: the only restriction laid upon the selection of the place 
of assembly requires, that it should be chosen, in alternate 
years, from North and South Germany. The President elect 
appoints the Secretary and Committee, upon whom devolve the 
preparations for the next Meeting. 

The avowed objects of these assemblies of German phi- 
losophers are twofold: First, The interchange of thoughts on 
scientific subjects ; and, Secondly, The mutual introduction of 
men pursuing corresponding lines of inquiry, who under ordi- 
nary circumstances would rarely be brought into contact. For 
these purposes General and Sectional Meetings are arranged 
daily during the time of the Session. The former are usually 
three in number, of which one is for opening, and another for 
closing, the Session. At these the President of the Association 
is the Chairman, and they are made available for the delivery 
of lectures on subjects of general interest, and for affairs 
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connected with the action of the Association, upon some of 
which the votes of the Members are taken. The Sectional 
Meetings are regulated by the respective branches of the Associa- 
tion, who select their own Chairman for each Meeting, and their 
Secretaries for the entire Session. The matter to be brought 
before the Section is announced the day before; thus allowing 
lists of the papers to be published in the daily programmes. 
Pleasure-parties and excursions are arranged by the Committee, 
to which both Members and Associates have admission, either 
free, or for a very small charge; and, by this means, the way 
is opened for the formation of new and valuable friendships. 
The ladies have free tickets distributed to them, and thus the 
philosophers and their fair companions meet in the festivities 
of the occasion, including those of the ball-room, the theatre, and 
the concert-room, in which our Continental friends take such 
great delight. The expenses of the Meeting are defrayed by 
voluntary contributions from individuals in the town where 
the Meeting is held, from the reigning Prince, and from the 
Corporations; in addition to small contributions paid by the 
Members. During the Session, a daily journal is issued, 
containing the names of the Members and Associates, the 
Reports of the latest Meetings, and the subjects announced for 
the following day. And, during the year, a Report of the 
proceedings is published, and forwarded, free of expense, to each 
Member of the Association. 

We have sketched the leading features of the German Associ- 
ation thus in detail, because it was substantially the parent of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science. English 
savans felt the want of something similar in their own country. 
Sir David (then Dr.) Brewster suggested, in a letter to Professor 
Phillips, that the Yorkshire Philosophical Society should invite 
the leading British philosophers to meet in their Hall, and con- 
sider the propriety of establishing such a Society. The sugges- 
tion was acted upon. Circulars were issued to the Presidents 
and Secretaries of thirteen metropolitan, and twenty-six provin- 
cial, institutions; to distant members of the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society ; and to one hundred and eighty-nine other per- 
sons interested in science. A hundred similar circulars were 
issued in Scotland and Ireland. From the nature of the Meet- 
ing, but few foreigners were invited to attend. 

The summons was cordially answered; and, on the morning 
of September 27th, 1831, above three hundred persons met in 
the noble Hall of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, under the 
presidency of Viscount Milton; when the Rev. Vernon Harcourt 
propounded his scheme for the establishment of an Association 
similar to that in Germany, with such modifications as the state - 
of British society rendered desirable. 

The plan was accepted. The noble vessel, manned by an 
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illustrious crew, was launched with many joyous expectations, 
not wholly unmixed with anxieties and fears on the part of some 
of her builders. Her first voyage, notwithstanding the short 
time for preparation, gave admirable promise of future success. 

Amongst those who read communications at the first Congress 
of the Association are to be found the names of Brewster, Henry 
Robinson, Dalton, Murchison, Johnston, Scoresby, Daubeny, 
South, Phillips, and James Forbes. Such were the pioneers in 
that magnificent series of laborious investigations which we 
directly owe to the Association. At the same time, some of the 
more important requirements. in science were pointed out; and 
Airy, Lubbock, James Forbes, Brewster, Willis, Powell, Cum- 
ming, Johnston, Daubeny, West, Harcourt, Whewell, Stephen- 
son, Lindley, Phillips, and Gray were intrusted with the prepa- 
ration of Reports on the state of the sciences in which they had 
each won a high renown, these Reports to be laid before the Asso- 
ciation at its second Meeting, which was to be held at Oxford. 

We do not propose to trace, in detail, the subsequent career 
of the Association. It has now taken its place amongst the 
permanent institutions of the country, despite the caustic ridi- 
cule of the “Thunderer,” and the relaxed earnestness of one or 
two of its early friends. In 1838 it lost the support of Professor 
Babbage, who was then, much more than now, potent in the 
realms of philosophy. We are satisfied that, by his withdrawal 
without adequate reason, he has injured himself, without mate- 
rially damaging the Association, which still flourishes with more 
than pristine vigour, notwithstanding the loss of so valuable a 
contingent. 

In the following table will be found a list of the places where 
the Meetings have been held, of the successive Presidents, the 
gross income of each year, and the amounts directly applied, in 
the way of grants, for promoting special scientific inquiries, or 
expended upon the Society’s Observatory at Kew, independent 
of the costs incurred by the publication of the invaluable series 
of Annual Reports. 


Amounts directly 
granted to Sci- 
entific Purposes. 
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Amounts directly 
Presidents. Gross Income. i 


&. 
.|Lord Francis Egerton ...| 2,536 
Earl of Rosse 2,732 
Rev. G. Peacock 1,161 
Sir J. F. W. Herschell . | 1,879 
Southampton|Sir R. J. Murchison 
Oxford Sir R. Inglis 
Marquis of Northampton 
Rev. T. R. Robinson ... 
Sir David Brewster 
G. B. Airy, Esq. ......... 
Colonel E. Sabine 
...| William Hopkins, Esq...| 1,477 11 
../Earl of Harrowby 1,289 1 
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46,116 9 814,628 








From the above tables, it will be seen that the funds at the 
disposal of the Association increased year by year till 1838; 
the Liverpool Meeting in 1837 being one of the most successful 
in its history. The Financial Report presented at each Anni- 
versary belongs to the financial year, which dates from the 
commencement of one Meeting to the commencement of the 
next; and the amounts standing opposite the place of each 
Meeting in the table do not indicate the success, or otherwise, 
of that Meeting, but of the preceding one. Hence, though the 
Report presented at the Newcastle Congress in 1838 announced 
that, during the preceding year, the amazing sum of £3,513. 
9s. 9d. had been received, it was at Liverpool, in 1837, that the 
splendid infiux of members occurred ; no less than 1,668 having 
paid their subscriptions and compositions on that occasion. 
This appears to have been the culmination of the Society, as 
regards numbers and amount of income, though it is scarcely 
needful to show that these tests afford no criterion of its use- 
fulness: they depend rather upon the wealth and population 
of the district surrounding the place of assembly, and the 
facilities for access to it, than on any other causes. It is the 
number and quality of the workers who are brought together, 
and not of the mere pleasure-seeking listeners, that mark the 
success or failure of a Meeting ; and in this respect the career 
of the Association has exhibited few fluctuations. Its leaders 
have been justified in sounding the notes of victory; and the 

strains of their recent celebration at Liverpool show no signs 
of declining confidence. 

On one point the late Liverpool Meeting has far exceeded all 
its predecessors; namely, in the magnificent accommodation 
afforded by St. George’s Hall. On all previous occasions the 
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Sections were necessarily distributed through the town, few 
instances occurring where two Sections could be accommodated 
in the same building. But the above magnificent erection, so 
justly the pride and boast of Liverpool, afforded abundant room 
for the entire Association beneath its ample roof. Never before 
did science find shelter in so princely an abode. There are few 
provincial towns in England that contain a building adapted for 
concerts or public assemblies. Liverpool had frequently felt the 
want of some such edifice, and in 1838 steps were taken to 
supply the deficiency. At a Public Meeting held in the 
Sessions-House, on the 2nd of October in that. year, it was 
resolved, that a sufficient sum of money for the erection of a 
building should be raised, in shares of £25 each. By Novem- 
ber, £16,600 was subscribed. In December, this was increased 
to £22,675, and in January, to £25,350. The next step taken by 
the promoters was an odd one: they resolved to celebrate the 
coronation of our beloved Queen, by laying the foundation-stone 
of the new Hall on the anniversary of that day ; and carried their 
resolution into effect, though they had neither obtained designs 
for the structure, nor had absolutely determined upon its site. The 
latter, however, was proximately fixed upon ; the ground formerly 
occupied by the old Ihfirmary, and at that time an almost 
useless waste, being considered most suitable for the purpose; 
and though they had no conception of the kind of structure they 
were about to erect, they contrived to put down a stone, with 
the ceremonies usual on such occasions; dignifying the solemn 
farce by regarding it as the. foundation-stone of a building yet 
“in nubibus.” Beneath this was deposited a brass plate, glory- 
ing in the names of the Committee of Management, but of 
course minus that of the yet unselected architect ! 

The movement continued to progress, though slowly. Plans 
and estimates were called for, and the choice of the Committee 
fell upon those of Mr. Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, a young metro- 
politan architect. The estimates were laid at £30,000; in 
addition to the land, valued at £12,000, which was to be 
presented by the Corporation. But the money came in slowly, 
and the delay gave a new turn to affairs. 

The exceeding inconvenience of the old Liverpool Law Courts 
had long been matter of complaint. Judges growled from the 
bench. Long-robed gentlemen from the bar echoed the com- 
plaint ; and at length the Municipal Council determined to erect 
New Courts in the immediate vicinity of the proposed Hall. 
The suggestion was made, that the two structures should be 
united, and form one imposing building; and it met with the 
acquiescence of the Corporation. Meanwhile, new plans were 
wanted for the Law Courts, and in this second competition Mr. 
Elmes was again the successful candidate. 

No financial difficulties impeded the movements of the wealthy 
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Corporation. Their ample revenue enabled them to do whatever 
they pleased. £50,000 was proposed to be spent upon the New 
Courts, a sum afterwards extended to £65,000. But the 
suggestion for the union of the two buildings having assumed 
an Official shape, further changes became necessary. Mr. Elmes 
furnished the requisite plans, and the attempt was now made to 
obtain co-operation between the Company by whom the Hall 
was to be erected, and the Committee of the Corporation super- 
intending the building of the Law Courts. As might have been 
expected, all these attempts failed. Such a federal union of 
powers, jointly controlling the erection of one building, devoid of 
any supreme court of appeal, was found impracticable. The 
Corporation, therefore, undertook the entire responsibility, and 
the Company, which had raised such ample funds, was dissolved ; 
the money being returned to the subscribers. 

The contemplated expenditure had now swollen to £90,000; 
yet in 1842, twelve years after the so-called foundation-stone 
was laid, the erection of the present building was fairly 
commenced, and went forward with no interruption beyond 
what is incidental to all great architectural undertakings. The 
Law Courts were occupied for the first time in the Winter 
Assize of 1851, and have continued to be so employed, with the 
temporary exception of the Summer Assize of the present year, 
when all the permanent fittings of the Courts were introduced, 
the St. George’s Hall was completed, and the whole structure was 
opened with the customary inaugural proceedings on Monday, 
September 18th. 

But, from the brilliant throng which on that day crowded the 
gorgeous hall, there was one absentee. Long ere the completion 
of the work which his genius originated, Harvey Lonsdale Elmes 
had closed the career which gave such flattering promise of 
usefulness and success. A constitution naturally weak was not 
equal to the excitements attendant on his vast undertakings, 
and they were left to other hands. 

To attempt any description of the magnificent erection now 
adorning the town of Liverpool, would be out of place here. 
With errors of taste and architectural principle, as well as want 
of adaptation, it is still a glorious and imposing object. The 
character of the ground rendered it necessary that the structure 
should be elevated on a plateau. This is reached by steps 
running along the entire building, to which they form a base- 
ment, and which they throw into bold and beautiful relief. 

But its leading feature is “‘ the Hall,” which is 169 feet long 
and 74 wide, exclusive of two side galleries, each 13 feet deep, 
extending over the corridors, and giving an entire width of 100 
feet. The extreme height is 84 feet. On each side are six fine 
columns of polished Peterhead porphyry, supported on a 
continuous dado of red and blue granite, which runs round the 
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entire room, giving support to the vaulted ceiling, and also to lateral 
arches springing from pillar to pillar across the front of the galleries. 
On each side of the room are two massive doors, which,— 


“ Opening their brazen folds, discover, wide 
Within, her ample spaces, o’er the smooth 
And level pavement ; from the arched roof, 
Pendent by subtle magick, many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing vessels, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light, 
As from a sky.” 


It was a joyous thing to stand in the reception-room of the 
British Association on the morning of the 20th of September. 
A bright and breezy autumn sky gave buoyancy and life to 
every individual. Each moment some well-known face pre- 
sented itself in the corridor, as train after train successively 
brought its cargo of scientific aspirants, or pleasure-seeking 
diletianti, to the adjoiming station. Happy greetings between 
long-separated friends gave testimony to the social value of a 
Meeting which thus had power to attract to one common 
rendezvous men from east, west, north, and south. At one 
moment it was a Belfast Professor meeting, with glad eye and 
heart, a metropolitan savant. At another, Aberdeen shook 
hands with Cork, and Oxford with Edinburgh. Every where 
was heard the language of hope and expectancy as to the pro- 
spects of the Meeting; and where such an earnest feeling cha- 
racterizes the opening of an assembly, it does much to accom- 
plish the fulfilment of its own prophecy. 

The business of the Session commenced, as usual, with the 
Meeting of the General Committee, under the Chairmanship of 
the retiring President, William Hopkins, Esq.; when the Minutes 
of the last Meeting were read by Professor Phillips, and the 
Reports of the Committee by Colonel Sabine. Some of the 
numerous subjects broached in this Report are sufficiently 
important to demand an Article to themselves, We shall glance 
only at one or two which possess general interest. 

At its Birmingham Meeting in 1849, the Association 
appointed a Committee, composed of such of its members as 
happened to be members of the Legislature, to act as a Par- 
liamentary Committee to watch over the interest of science, 
and especially “to consider the various measures likely to 
affect that interest,” which might from time to time be intro- 
duced into Parliament. This Committee proved too large and 
cumbersome to act well, and in 1851 the number was limited 
to twelve, of whom six belonged to the Upper, and six to the 
Lower, House. The Report of this Committee, presented to the 
Liverpool Meeting, has reference, First, To Lieutenant Maury’s 
Scheme for the Improvement of Navigation; Secondly, The 
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conditions on which pensions are now bestowed on men of 
science ; Thirdly, The position of science and its cultivators in 
this country, and the best way of improving it by parliamentary 
or governmental measures ; and, Fourthly, The proposed juxta- 
position of the various scientific Societies in some central 
locality in the metropolis. The first of these matters has now, 
thanks to the Association, received the attention of Govern- 
ment, who have even established a department of the Board of 
Trade, with Captain Fitzroy at its head, to promote in every 
possible way this important movement. The fourth point is 
chiefly a metropolitan one. The second and third are, in our 
view, so vital to our national welfare, that we may for a moment 
be excused in dwelling upon them ; especially as the same subjects 
were again touched upon by the Earl of Harrowby, when deli- 
vering his inaugurai address, and by the Earl of Derby, in his 
speech on the same occasion. The straightforward, manly language 
of Lord Wrottesley, in the following letter, addressed by him, 
as Chairman and Member of the Parliamentary Committee, to the 
Premier, is so deserving of general publicity, that we gladly give 
to it an additional circulation by reprinting it in our pages; and 
it is but fair to include Lord Aberdeen’s defence, such as it is. 


“ March 14th, 1854, 

“My Lorp,—As Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of 
the British-Association appointed for watching over the interests of 
science, I have been requested to address you on a subject of great 
importance to those interests. 

“Your Lordship is probably not aware that, soon after the acces- 
sion of the late Government to power, Sir Robert Inglis and myself 
solicited and obtained an interview with Lord Derby, in which we 
represented to him that considerable dissatisfaction prevailed among 
the cultivators of science generally at the bad success which had 
attended certain, then recent, applications for pensions to some emi- 
nent scientific individuals, which had been preferred by the President 
of the Royal Society ; and by subsequent investigations it was ascer- 
tained, (and I communicated the fact to Lord Derby by letter, dated 
in April, 1852,) that since the accession of Her Majesty about thirteen 
per cent. only of the annual sum allowed by Parliament to be granted for 
pensions to deserving persons, had fallen to the lot of science,—a result 
which naturally contributed to increase that feeling of dissatisfaction 
to which I have already adverted. 

“Tt appears that a recent application by Lord Rosse of a. similar 
character has been unsuccessful, and that your Lordship, in declining 
to accede to it, expressed yourself as follows :—‘ In order to meet even 
a small portion of the claims preferred to me, I have been compelled to 
require that poverty should be the attendant of merit; and that the 
pension should be as much the relief of pecuniary distress, as the 
acknowledgment of intellectual attainments.’ Lord Rosse could not, 
of course, consider a letter from your Lordship on a subject of vital 
importance to science in the character of a private communication ; 
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and as that subject had already been referred to the consideration of 
our Committee, of which he is an influential member, a copy of your 
Lordship’s letter was laid before it. 

“‘ Now, whatever our individual opinions may be on the merits of 
the particular case to which I have alluded, I purposely abstain from 
stating them, in order that the object of the present address may not 
be misunderstood ; that object being to represent to your Lordship, 
with all that respect which is justly due both to yourself, and to the 
high station which you occupy, that the views above expressed, as to the 
disposal of the pension fund, would render absolutely nugatory, so far 
as science and its cultivators are concerned, all the benevolent inten- 
tions which Parliament and the country must be supposed to have 
entertained in their favour, when the provision in question was 
created. 

“That the grant of a pension would be an _ inappropriate 
method of recompensing scientific merit, when possessed by those 
who may be properly termed ‘rich,’ I am not disposed to deny ; but, 
if it were hereafter to be understood, that the receipt of a pension 
from the Crown were full as much the indication of absolute poverty 
as an acknowledgment of high intellectual attainment, we apprehend 
that the object of the grant would be hereafter but ill attained. 

“Had such a view of the intention of Parliament been formally 
announced, the honoured names of Airy and of Owen, of Hamilton 
and Adams, would never have appeared on the pension list ; and that 
small. encouragement to abstract science which has hitherto been 
dispensed by the British Government, would virtually have been 
withdrawn ; the bounty of Parliament and the Crown would have 
been looked upon in the light of alms; and men of eminence would 
not have consented to be paraded before the public as its needy reci- 
pients. Considering your Lordship’s known appreciation of the 
claims of literature,—and, we hope we may also add, of science,—upon 
a nation which depends so essentially for its prosperity, and even safety, 
upon the progress of improvement in every branch of intellectual 
exertion, I cannot but express, on my own part, and on that of my 
colleagues, our earnest hope that your Lordship will reconsider your 
views of the object of pensions, and refrain from exacting conditions 
for their enjoyment, which cannot be otherwise than painful to all 
who have a high sense of the dignity of their pursuit, and may 
possibly be considered as tending to degrade it. 

“T remain, &c., 
“ To the Earl of Aberdeen, &c.” “ WRoTTESLEY.” 


* DowninG-Srreet, March 29th, 1854. 

“My Lorp,—tThe letter which I addressed to Lord Rosse in 
October last, in answer to an application from several distinguished 
scientific men for a pension of £200 a year to Professor Phillips, was 
intended rather as a private explanation of the motives which had 
practically regulated my distribution of the civil-list pensions, than 
as laying down any fixed principle on the subject. But, with the 
greatest respect for your Lordship’s Committee, and after fully con- 
sidering the matter, I do not know that I can materially qualify the 
statement made by me to Lord Rosse. 
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“It has been my endeavour as much as possible to appropriate 
these pensions to persons more or less connected with science or lite- 
rature, or to their families ; but the vote of the House of Commons 
would include a much wider range. The general belief, that these 
civil-list pensions were intended by Parliament exclusively for science 
and literature, is altogether incorrect ; and it is right that this should 
be clearly understood. 

“ The following are the terms of the Act, by which the Queen was 
enabled ‘to grant pensions not exceeding £1,200 in any one year to 
such [those] persons only who have just claims on the royal beneficence, 
or who, by their personal services to the crown, by the performance 
of duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries in science, and 
attainments in literature and the arts, have merited the gracious con- 
sideration of their Sovereign, and the gratitude of their country.’ 

“Tt is obvious that the whole sum of £1,200 might very easily be 
expended, according to the terms of the Act, without any portion of 
it being appropriated to science and literature. Indeed, this great 
latitude has occasionally led to the insertion of names in the list 
which we scarcely might have expected to find there. 

“ Nothing would afford me more pleasure than to have the power 
of distributing a sum equal to the amount of all the civil-list pensions, 
as an acknowledgment of scientific merit. There are three or four 
persons whose names I should be most anxious to include in such a 
distribution ; but, under present circumstances, I am prevented from 
doing so by want of means. 

“On the whole, then, and without making any resolution which 
should preclude me from exercising a discretion on the subject accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, I am still disposed to think that, 
as a general rule, the practice I have followed must be considered as 
most extensively beneficial. 

“ T have the honour to be, &c., 
“ The Lord Wrottesley.” “ ABERDEEN.” 


When Mr. Babbage retired from the Association at its New- 
castle Meeting, he did so because this identical subject did not 
receive the importance which he thought it deserved. It was 
in vain that the Duke of Northumberland and the Bishop of 
Durham tried to throw oil on the troubled waters of the Pro- 
fessor’s spirit. He evidently thought that the wealthy Prelate 
and the still wealthier Peer were not exactly in a position to 
feel the evil of which he complained. The Lawn was in no 
danger, consequently it was not sensitive. The Peerage enjoyed 
its hereditary rights, and was content, The warm-hearted 
Woodwardian Professor went further, and avowed himself to 

in possession of more public honour than in his heart 
he felt himself entitled to receive; therefore he did not com- 
plain ;—all in vain! The objection was not removed; and, 
though we think that nothing occurred to justify so influential 
aman as Mr. Babbage in thus abruptly closing his connexion 
with the Association, the fact that, after a lapse of fourteen 
years, the Parliamentary Committee has seriously taken the 
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subject in hand, justifies, in considerable measure, the earnest 
and excited feelings of that eminent philosopher on the occasion 
im question. 

The complaint which the scientific world advances against the 
Government and the nation is, to use the happy quotation of 
the Earl of Harrowby, Laudatur et alget: ‘It is praised, and 
it starves.” The question divides itself into two: Is this the 
fact? and, if so, is it better that this, amongst other fruits of our 
time-honoured institutions, should remain as it is? 

For science, as such, the Government, which has at its dis- 
posal above £50,000,000 a year, does next to nothing; and 
there is little provided elsewhere to compensate for official 
neglect. The force of public opinion has led to the association 
of naturalists and savans with the various surveying expeditions 
that have, of late years, been sent to different parts of the 
globe ; but the results have been very small. Men have returned 
with vast stores of specimens and materials, without having 
the means of disposing usefully of the one, or of publishing the 
other. Compare any visible results, for which we are indebted 
to Government, of the voyages of the “ Beagle,” the “ Fly,” the 
“ Rattlesnake,” the numerous Arctic explorations, and a score 
of others, with the “ Voyage dans l Amérique Méridionale” of - 
the Government of Louis Philippe. This is only one of a num- 
ber of illustrations to be drawn from the European Continent. 
Yet we are continually pluming ourselves on our superiority to 
the despotisms and semi-despotisms across the Channel. There 
are some things, at least, which we might copy from them with 
advantage to ourselves. ; 

But this is only one limited phase of the subject. What is 
the present position of a young man devoting some attention 
to science in this country? He is pursuing his studies im prepa- 
ration for some professional calling. He finds m the fascina- 
tions of philosophy charms wanting to the dry technicalities 
of his future occupation. His employers frown upon his young 
enthusiasm ; even his parents, unless highly enlightened, watch 
it with a jealous eye. The busy world think it may all be very 
fine, but it will bring no grist to the mill. Nevertheless he 
catches his butterflies; he dissects his flowers; he evokes, by 
his magic combinations, the miniature lightning-flash and the 
galvanic stream. Meanwhile a struggle arises in his mind 
between duty and inclination. He either throws overboard his 
profession, submits to the res angusta domi, and starves, whilst 
he dallies with his dowerless mistress, or he abandons philo- 
sophy, and betakes himself to his ledgers, his briefs, or his 
lancets. If he deliberately chooses the former course, in spite 
of the warning of prudent advisers, there may now and then 
oceur the chance of a professorship, with its £200 a year; or, 
once in a generation, some lucky aspirant who has scaled the 
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heights and fathomed the depths of science, is brilliantly rewarded 
by becoming a Head Curator in the British Museum, with £600 
a year, or Astronomer Royal, with £800. 

But what sort of rewards are these to men, with whose fame 
the civilized world resounds? The outward honour, upon which 
Lord Harrowby chose to dwell, is very pleasing, no doubt; but 
it is very empty, where there is the wife to be provided for, 
or the children are to be established in life. Philosophers have 
as much need of substantialities as titled Earls,—with this differ- 
ence, that they have often done a great deal more to deserve 
them. What honours, or what rewards, could be too great for 
the discoverer of the anzesthetic influence of chloroform, or of 
the space-destroying powers of the electric telegraph? On the 
Continent, such men would have been made Barons of the 
Empire. Here they must be content occasionally to feast in 
baronial halls, of which they are not the lords, and to remem- 
ber that science is its own reward. 

If, on the other hand, the young man with prescient vision 
sees looming in the distance a distinguished name and an empty 
larder, and either abandons science altogether, or settles down 
into the mere dilettantist, amusing himself with philosophy as 


‘a recreation from the toils of daily duty, what will be the result ? 


He will make to himself a comfortable position. “All men 
will speak well of thee when thou doest well to thyself.” He 
will derive from his philosophy that pure enjoyment which is 
within the reach of all. He will use it as a convenient staff, 
whilst shunning its sustaining power as acrutch. He will find 
the fatigues of the day lightened by the pleasing occupations 
of the evening. Knowledge will bring to him its honeyed 
sweets. But he will rarely enlarge the bounds of philosophy. 
It is seldom that a man so circumstanced extends the domain of 
science. He will increase his individual and family comforts, 
but the nation will be no gainer. 

It is clear that the higher departments of science will only 
advance, in proportion as men are prepared to submit to restricted 
means rather than abandon its lofty pursuits, or give up their 
chance of winning an illustrious name. But this is precisely 
the position in which such men ought not to be placed. The 
interests of philosophy, on which hang so many material inter- 
ests, social, commercial, and professional, ought not to be trusted 
to so slender a chance. Whatever difficulties may exist in 
determining the best mode of meeting the case, it should be 
met; and the successful investigator should feel secure that 
Government aid would be awarded him, not according to the 
strange doctrine of Lord Aberdeen, who requires that ‘“ poverty 
should be the attendant of merit, and that the pension should be 
as much the relief of pecuniary distress as the acknowledgment 
of intellectual attainments ;” but as the recognition of a meed 
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as justly due as the retiring pension which the noble Earl will 
enjoy whenever the country ceases to require his services. 
Happy privilege of statesmanship! The nation pays its official 
legislators at the moment when she rejects their aid as worth- 
less, if not mischievous; but her philosophers, who supply her 
with her best life’s blood, she leaves to work in poverty, like 
Palissy, hunting for his white enamels; and only doles out 
to them a miserable pittance when a weary life is drawing to its 
close, amidst privation and sorrow, and when they and their 
families approach the point of absolute starvation. If the prin- 
ciple be a good one, let it be applied to statesmen-as well as to 
philosophers. Let Lord Aberdeen be refused his pension until he 
is threatened with the workhouse ; or Lord Derby, until Knowsley 
comes before the Commissioners for Encumbered Estates. 

We are aware, it may be said that the statesman, in accepting 
office, sometimes sacrifices a lucrative occupation. This is true 
of a few, and only of a few. When a leader of the Bar is called 
to the woolsack, he cannot resume the silk gown when the vicissi- 
tudes of political life relieve him from the duties and emoluments 
of office. But this is an exceptional case. What sacrifices do 
nine-tenths of Her Majesty’s Ministers make when they enter 
her service? Literally none. Yet, after they have gone through 
their routine of duties, often for a very limited period, they have 
pensions for life, compared with which, those granted to the 
first of philosophers are paltry indeed. The Government has at 
its disposal £1,200 per annum for new pensions, with which to 
supply the wants, mitigate the poverty, and encourage the 
labours, of philosophers and literary men. The discrepancy 
between their rewards and those of our statesmen would appear 
incredible, had not custom rendered us familiar with the pheno- 
menon. It is one of those well-paid statesmen whose own 
official revenues have been made so secure, that not only con- 
verts the pittance doled out to the ill-rewarded savans into a 
badge of humiliation, but reminds them that, but for his liberal 
interpretation of the law on their behalf, the claims of literature 
would render that sum even less than it is. 

It must not be supposed that this evil cannot be remedied. 
There was a period in which, as Mr. Macaulay has reminded 
us,* literary men had no such grounds for complaint; when 
a comedy won Congreve an independency almost ere he had 
attained his majority ; when Locke was Commissioner of Appeals 
and of the Board of Trade ; when Gay was a Secretary of Lega- 
tion, and Addison a Secretary of State; when Smith, Rowe, 
Hughes, Ambrose, Phillips, Newton, Stepney, Prior, Mon- 
tagu, Parnell, Steele, and Tickell, were all rewarded with 
offices of value, granted them by the Government of the day. 
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Whether or not this was the best mode of rewarding such men, 
may be an open question. But surely that which was recog- 
nised as an obligation at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
is not the less so in the middle of the nineteenth. 

Did space admit, we could readily show the vast inferiority 
of the position occupied by scientific men to that of such as are 
literary. The latter, when worth any thing, can command so 
wide a circle of readers, that they can readily live by their 
writings. Scott and Byron, Dickens and Bulwer Lytton, are 
examples of a class whose emoluments, springing directly from 
their writings, have been almost fabulous. But the natural 
philosopher has no such chance. The novel will always beat 
the scientific manual out of the field. The concert-hall will 
prove a fatal opponent to the lecture-room. The amusing will 
attract when even the economically useful will be neglected. 
From “ Waverley” to “ Bleak House,” from Charles Matthews 
to Albert Smith, literature has shown that she can win substan- 
tial rewards to which science is and will be a stranger. 

But whilst we thus write, let it not be supposed that we 
would substitute a mercenary spirit in philosophers for that 
honourable ambition, which is— 


“The last infirmity of noble minds.” 


On the contrary, we believe that whenever their studies are 
mainly pursued for the sake of pecuniary results, the sun of 
Philosophy will have begun to decline. The olive wreaths 
encircling the brow of Darcles and a long line of triumphant 
victors, were deemed the most glorious of sublunary rewards. It 
was only when the Olympic Games were ceasing to possess 
inherent vitality, that the olive wreath was supplanted by a 
golden crown. 

One of the most important and practical subjects engaging 
the attention of the Council of the Association during the year, 
has been that of marine barometers, especially the form of 
instrument best adapted for use at sea. In spite of their unde- 
niable value in indicating the approach of storms, how few of 
the ships constituting our mercantile marine have hitherto been 
furnished with trustworthy instruments! Their importance is 
not yet appreciated. This is especially the case amongst the 
smaller craft employed in the coasting, French, and Baltic 
trades. And even when they are suspended in the cabin, the 
uneducated men. in command rarely understand their use. It 
is but a short time ago, that a large fleet of laden merchant- 
‘ men left the Tyne, with a fair wind, at the moment when one 
of Her Majesty’s ships, manned by intelligent officers, was 
striking her topmasts, and making ready for a storm. In a few 
hours, one of those frightful north-easters, so fatal on that rock- 
bound coast, overtook the fleet, and destroyed a number of the 
ships, which more intelligent seamanship might have saved, ~ 
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as justly due as the retiring pension which the noble Earl will 


enjoy whenever the country ceases to require his services. 
Happy privilege of statesmanship! The nation pays its official 
legislators at the moment when she rejects their aid as worth- 
less, if not mischievous; but her philosophers, who supply her 
with her best life’s blood, she leaves to work in poverty, like 
Palissy, hunting for his white enamels; and only doles out 
to them a miserable pittance when a weary life is drawing to its 
close, amidst privation and sorrow, and when they and their 
families approach the point of absolute starvation. If the prin- 
ciple be a good one, let it be applied to statesmen as well as to 
philosophers. Let Lord Aberdeen be refused his pension until he 
is threatened with the workhouse ; or Lord Derby, until Knowsley 
comes before the Commissioners for Encumbered Estates. 

We are aware, it may be said that the statesman, in accepting 
office, sometimes sacrifices a lucrative occupation. This is true 
of a few, and only of a few. When a leader of the Bar is called 
to the woolsack, he cannot resume the silk gown when the vicissi- 
tudes of political life relieve him from the duties and emoluments 
of office. But this is an exceptional case. What sacrifices do 
nine-tenths of Her Majesty’s Ministers make when they enter 
her service? Literally none. Yet, after they have gone through 
their routine of duties, often for a very limited period, they have 
pensions for life, compared with which, those granted to the 
first of philosophers are paltry indeed. The Government has at 
its disposal £1,200 per annum for new pensions, with which to 
supply the wants, mitigate the poverty, and encourage the 
labours, of philosophers and literary men. The discrepancy 
between their rewards and those of our statesmen would appear 
incredible, had not custom rendered us familiar with the pheno- 
menon. It is one of those well-paid statesmen whose own 
official revenues have been made so secure, that not only con- 
verts the pittance doled out to the ill-rewarded savans into a 
badge of humiliation, but reminds them that, but for his liberal 
interpretation of the law on their behalf, the claims of literature 
would render that sum even less than it is. 

It must not be supposed that this evil cannot be remedied. 
There was a period in which, as Mr. Macaulay has reminded 
us,* literary men had no such grounds for complaint ; when 
a comedy won Congreve an independency almost ere he had 
attained his majority ; when Locke was Commissioner of Appeals 
and of the Board of Trade ; when Gay was a Secretary of Lega- 
tion, and Addison a Secretary of State; when Smith, Rowe, 
Hughes, Ambrose, Phillips, Newton, Stepney, Prior, Mon- 
tagu, Parnell, Steele, and Tickell, were all rewarded with 
offices of value, granted them by the Government of the day. 
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Whether or not this was the best mode of rewarding such men, 
may be an open question. But surely that which was recog- 
nised as an obligation at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
is not the less so in the middle of the nineteenth. 

Did space admit, we could readily show the vast inferiority 
of the position occupied by scientific men to that of such as are 
literary. The latter, when worth any thing, can command so 
wide a circle of readers, that they can readily live by their 
writings. Scott and Byron, Dickens and Bulwer Lytton, are 
examples of a class whose emoluments, springing directly from 
their writings, have been almost fabulous. But the natural 
philosopher has no such chance. The novel will always beat 
the scientific manual out of the field. The concert-hall will 
prove a fatal opponent to the lecture-room. The amusing will 
attract when even the economically useful will be neglected. 
From “ Waverley” to “ Bleak House,” from Charles Matthews 
to Albert Smith, literature has shown that she can win substan- 
tial rewards to which science is and will be a stranger. 

But whilst we thus write, let it not be supposed that we 
would substitute a mercenary spirit in philosophers for that 
honourable ambition, which is— 


“The last infirmity of noble minds,” 


On the contrary, we believe that whenever their studies are 
mainly pursued for the sake of pecuniary results, the sun of 
Philosophy will have begun to decline. The olive wreaths 
encircling the brow of Darcles and a long line of triumphant 
victors, were deemed the most glorious of sublunary rewards. It 
was only when the Olympic Games were ceasing to possess 
inherent vitality, that the olive wreath was supplanted by a 
golden crown. 

One of the most important and practical subjects engaging 
the attention of the Council of the Association during the year, 
has been that of marine barometers, especially the form of 
instrument best adapted for use at sea. In spite of their unde- 
niable value in indicating the approach of storms, how few of 
the ships constituting our mercantile marine have hitherto been 
furnished with trustworthy instruments! Their importance is 
not yet appreciated. This is especially the case amongst the 
smaller craft employed in the coasting, French, and Baltic 
trades, And even when they are suspended in the cabin, the 
uneducated men. in command rarely understand their use. It 
is but a short time ago, that a large fleet of laden merchant- 

.men left the Tyne, with a fair wind, at the moment when one 
of Her Majesty’s ships, manned by intelligent officers, was 
striking her topmasts, and making ready for a storm. In a few 
hours, one of those frightful north-easters, so fatal on that rock- 
bound coast, overtook the fleet, and destroyed a number of the 
ships, which more intelligent seamanship might have saved, 
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The object mainly in request is the form of instrument which 
will be durable and economical, and at the same time display a 
perfect performance. The oscillatory movements of a ship occa- 
sion a pumping motion of the mercury in the tube, which 
renders an accurate reading impossible. This evil appears to 
be overcome by introducing a narrow conductor into the middle 
of the tube, at which point the column of mercury becomes 
almost capillary. The improvement of the standard barometer 
at Kew; the daily photographic registration of the spots on the 
sun’s disk, compelling the luminary to paint successive portraits 
of himself, and tell future ages how far time writes wrinkles on his 
dazzling face ; and the exact definition of the boiling point of water, 
have alike occupied the attention of the Council during the year. 

On the evening of Wednesday, September 20th, a gay assem- 
bly met in the Philharmonic Hall, to hear the President’s 
inaugural address. The retiring President occupied the Chair, 
as usual, for a few moments, making his farewell speech, and 
introducing his successor, the Earl of Harrowby, who, after a 
few preliminary remarks, read an able address ; according to his 
own statement, his first attempt at authorship. 

For some time, all was earnest attention. Every eye was 
directed to the noble Chairman. But it was soon manifest that 
a bad delivery and a worse voice rendered nugatory all attempts 
to catch the sense, as well as the sound; and, before many 
minutes had elapsed, the efforts were abandoned, except by 
those in the immediate vicinity of the reader. The noble Lord 
was never made for an orator. An enlightened intellect, and 
the highest moral qualities, have rendered him beloved wherever 
he is known. But if multitudes are to be brought together on 
such an occasion, it would be far better to allow some one of 
Stentorian lungs and sonorous voice to take the post of reader. 
The Royal, the Geological, and several other Societies, though 
meeting in comparatively small rooms, compel their Secretaries 
to wade through manuscripts on abstruse subjects, and filled 
with technical terms, which are as strange to them as the hand- 
writing ; and it is often difficult to say who is most to be pitied, 
—the author, whose production is mauled ; the audience, whose 
patience is tried; or the unfortunate Secretary, who has no 
escape from a task which would generally be so much better 
performed by the author. But on the occasion of these inau- 
gural addresses, several of the above conditions are reversed. 
The room is usually large, the address generally a popular 
resumé, and in many cases the. titled writer an indifferent 
speaker. Hence a production, which, if read by some one with 
the broad chest and thundering voice of Professor Jukes, or even 
with the clear silvery intonation of the Assistant Secretary, 
would tell with admirable effect, falls upon the auditory tame 
and vapid, simply because the greater portion of it is unheard. 

Like its German prototype, the Association conducts much of 
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the scientific business in its seven Sections, which respectively 
investigate the following subjects: 1. Mathematical and Physical 
Science ; 2. Chemistry; 3. Geology; 4. Zoology and Botany ; 
5. Geography and Ethnology; 6. Statistics; 7. Mechanical 
Science. But its Members display more gallantry and polite- 
ness than the Germans; since, with us, the ladies are freely 
admitted to the Sectional Meetings, where their presence stimu- 
lates. the zeal of the philosophers, and gives animation to the 
debates. Our continental friends think that this is obtained at 
the cost of scientific profundity, but we doubt it. We have 
little hesitation in affirming, that in displays of philosophic 
acumen and truth-searching power, the Sectional Meetings of 
the British Association will bear a comparison with the best of 
those of the Naturforscher Gesellschaft. To some of the more 
important results of those sectional proceedings we will now 
direct attention. 

The first paper read to the Geological Section possessed both 
general and scientific interest. Improved lenses have enabled 
Astronomers to become so acquainted with the minute details 
of the moon’s surface, that probably no rock of seventy feet 
high has escaped these lunar surveyors. Though Mr. Nasmyth 
cannot, like Poulet Scrope in Auvergne, enter these extinct craters 
in propria persond, he is resolved to attempt the nearest possible 
approach to such close quarters. He has found, in the craters 
designated Copernicus and Simpelius, successions of concentric 
ridges formed by the ejection of materials from the interior of 
each volcano; their distances from its centre marking the 
intensity of the explosive force. In some cases, portions of the 
crater-wall have fallen in, after the fashion of the land-slip 
which, in 1839, so astonished the good people of Axmouth. 
The number of these craters constitutes the grand peculiarity 
of the moon’s structure, contrasted with that of the earth. The 
difference between the two is partly explained by the absence of 
water and atmosphere from the former. These two agents have 
combined their disintegrating and transporting forces, and enve- 
loped the igneous nucleus of our globe with irregularly concentric 
layers of sedimentary rock. The moon still remains in the state 
of a huge burnt cinder, uninvested by any such layers ; and this 
fact gives some support to the hypothesis, that our planet was once 
a heated fluid mass, which, as it cooled, became the seat of such 
contractions as would accompany the process: at the same time 
volcanic explosions of the pent-up lava would cause it to burst 
through the hardened crust; but in time these lavas would 
become largely consolidated; and, though invested with the 
stratified aqueous rocks of the globe, they still constitute 


“The skeleton of her Titanic form.” 


No more curious chapter in the history of science remains to be 
written, than the one tracing the tenacity with which men clung to 
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error, even after it had been antagonized by demonstrated truth. 
When, early in the sixteenth century, Fracastorio explained to his 
- countrymen that the strata of the earth’s crust, and their contained 
fossils, were something more than relics of the Noachian Deluge, 
he might as well have asked the earth to stand still, or the Pope 
to give Luther a Cardinal’s hat. Even when common sense had 
so far prevailed as to cause the abandonment of this precious bit 
of cosmogony, the hypothesis was still maintained, in explana- 
tion of that superficial mass of clay, sand, and gravel, known as 
the Diluvium, Drift, or Boulder formation; the deposit from 
which we derive so much of our gravel, sand, and brick clay. 
Dr. Buckland clung to this idea for some time after the publi- 
cation of his Reliqguie Diluviane ; but at length yielded to the 
weight of irresistible evidence: and the idea now only finds 
acceptance with some good, but imperfectly informed, men, who 
deem some such concrete proof essential to the integrity of their 
faith. But all who by their acquaintance with the facts are 
competent to judge, now recognise the agency of ice, either as 
the glacier, or as the berg, in transporting this wide-spread 
débris to the positions which it now occupies. Hence we find 
the question of glacial action receiving considerable attention 
from the Association. At the last Meeting, Professor Ramsay 
suggested the probable existence of glaciers during the Permian 
period ; when the Longmynd and Abberley hills were islands in 
a sea, in the bed of which were accumulating the Permian 
Conglomerates, or pebbly strata of the Malverns. This, if 
established, would militate against former notions respecting the 
higher temperature of the globe at this early stage of its history; 
but the Professor’s evidence, though interesting, was hardly 
eonelusive. He also gave further proofs of the general accuracy 
of an hypothesis first promulgated by Professor Buckland, and 
now generally accepted, which explains the physical structure of 
the Snowdonian valleys, by supposing the existence in them, at 
a comparatively recent period, of vast glaciers, such as are now 
found amongst the Higher Alps, in the valleys of Norway, and 
on the flanks of the true “ Monarch of mountains,” Kinchin- 
junga. Mr. R. Chambers also gave numerous additional proofs 
of the former occurrence of ice wherever the Scottish mountains 
now attain an elevation of 3,000 feet, besides a series of smaller 
glaciers which have occupied the same northern regions at a 
later period. All these testimonies confirm the supposition that, 
immediately previous to the Adamic era, our temperate islands 
had a Norwegian, if not a Polar, climate. 

In our recent notice of Sir R. Murchison’s work on Siluria, 
we referred to the ancient rocks known as paleozoic, or those 
deposited in the earlier’stages of the globe’s formation, when 
organic life was in its archaic condition; when fishes, molluscs, 
and embryonic types of crustaceans were the chief occupants 
of its far-spread waters. In the same review we noticed the 
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friendly warfare going on between that indefatigable geologist 
and the equally doughty Woodwardian Professor at Cambridge. 
The interest taken by modern geologists in these primeval 
strata may be inferred from the fact, that no less than sixteen 
Memoirs read to the Geological Section at Liverpool had direct 
reference to them. But the great event at Liverpool was the 
spirited passage of arms between the two leaders in this conflict. 
Professor Sedgwick came armed at all points, and, on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, made an attack, vigorous as a charge of Light 
Dragoons, on the proceedings and generalizations of Sir R. Mur- 
chison. The question between these two philosophers is partly— 
though, as Professor Phillips so properly affirmed, not wholly— 
one of priority of nomenclature. A mass of strata, having, pro- 
bably, a vertical thickness of several miles, forms the vast base 
on which repose the more recent fossiliferous strata, A large 
slice has been taken out of the middle of this huge series, to 
constitute the “Silurian System” of Murchison. When that 
geologist first published his classification, the stupendous pile 
of rocks forming the Snowdonian range of mountains, then but 
imperfectly understood, was thought to occupy a position inferior 
to the Silurian System. Meanwhile, Professor Sedgwick had 
long been labouring amid the solitudes of this region, as well as 
in the corresponding one of the Lake district. Cradled amongst 
the fine valleys of Dent, he naturally felt a predilection for the 
strata surrounding the home of his childhood; and, from his 
earliest geological days, the rocks forming the “Cambrian” 
Series, as he designates these slaty masses, occupied his atten- 
tion. The question is, What are the real relations subsisting 
between the Cambrian and Silurian Systems? where is the 
boundary-line between them to be drawn? and what is its value 
when drawn? Judging from the earnestness of the combatants, 
the solution of the Maine Boundary question was a trifle com- 
pared with this. The Professor commenced his address in a 
spirit of humour ; but, long before its close, the fun gave way to 
hard right-and-left hitting, without any mercy towards his oppo- 
nents. Sir Roderick had been wrong ; wrong from the beginning. 
He had started with a false bias, and, consequently, had diverged 
farther and farther from the truth as he advanced. The geolo- 
gists of Germany and America, having been misled by a false 
teacher, had only repeated his errors. The gentlemen connected 
with the National Survey were all equally wrong, notwithstand- 
ing their numbers, and the independent nature of their investiga- 
tions. All their labours in this department were based upon 
error; and error was the result. 

Charges like these, made in the dashing style of which the 
Cambridge Professor is fully master, are very grave; and it is 
no matter of wonder that man after man came to the rescue. 
Professor Ramsay played the part of a light skirmisher; and, 
on the following Monday, Sir R. Murchison threw himself into 
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the breach. In a long, and, owing to its subject, somewhat dif- 
fuse, address, he surveyed the entire range of the paleozoic 
- strata, and endeavoured to establish a parallelism between the 
subdivisions of the Silurian strata, as they exist in his typical 
border-counties of England and Wales, and those found in 
North Wales, Cumberland, and numerous localities on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. He demonstrated that every where the dis- 
coveries of other geologists, as well as his personal observations, 
tended to confirm the truth of his previous conclusions,—that all 
the strata, from the tilestones at the base of the Old Red Sand- 
stone beds to the Llandeilo flags, formed one great natural 
series, corresponding in their general aspects, in the nature of 
their fossils, and in all the points essential to the unity of any 
great primary division of stratified rocks. He showed that these 
strata were rudis indigestaque moles, so far as geologists were 
concerned ; that he revealed their true order and relationships ; 
and, when his labours were drawing to a close, his old companion 
in arms endeavoured to filch away, from the bottom of his pile, 
a vast and important slice, forming the frontier of a territory 
which was his by priority of discovery, and by all the circum- 
stances that give right of possession. This endeavour, on the 
part of Professor Sedgwick, to erect an independent empire out 
' of stolen ground, was not only unfair in principle, but involved 
an assumption unphilosophical and untrue; namely, the intro- 
duction of arbitrary lines of demarcation where nature has made 
no real ones. The Silurian Group, according to Sir Roderick, 
constitutes the natural base of the great series of fossiliferous 
rocks, though there may be here and there an odd example of 
organic life in the strata below the Llandeilo flags, which sub- 
jacent strata constitute the “Cambrian” Series, and Professor 
Sedgwick’s true domain. 

In this stirring debate, Sir R. Murchison appeared to us to 
have the better part of the argument. With all our just venera- 
tion for the name of Sedgwick, we could not but note that he 
displayed, on this occasion, a tendency towards dogmatic asser 
tion, and a defiant rejection of the testimony of competent field 
geologists at home and abroad, which induced a conviction of 
the weakness of his positions. In addition to the question of 
right of nomenclature, the problem involves the further one 
of what is essential to the establishment of a geological “sys- 
tem,” or great primary subdivision of the terrene strata. In 
the formation of such a system, we must chiefly have a general 
unity of the organisms diffused through the wide vertical range 
of its strata, and the existence of marked distinctions between 
these fossils and those which occur in the contiguous straéa, 
whether superior or inferior. We agree with Professor Phillips, 
that our knowledge of the paleontology of these ancient rocks, 
though latterly much enlarged, is still very imperfect. But 
each year is adding to the number of their known fossils ; and, 
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when that number has been materially increased, we shall be in 
a better position to settle the question of Cambrian versus 
Silurian. Meanwhile, it may be safely admitted, that there are 
two groups of: strata to which must be applied, for the present, 
the names respectively given them by Murchison and Sedgwick ; 
the Cambrian of the one being inferior to, and older than, the 
Silurian of the other; the latter group containing those strata 
formed at a period coincident with the first great development 
of organic life on our planet. But the position of the separating 
line, the exact zoological values of the two groups which that 
line divides, and the degree to which the older Cambrian Series 
is azoic, or devoid of organic life, are problems yet to be solved, 
the materials for their solution yet being wanting. 

Though the two great geologists still retain their pristine 
friendliness, it is impossible not to see that the continuance of 
these earnest contests, in their present form, must endanger that 
friendship. They have battled, as allies, in many a stout cam- 
paign; and it would be a melancholy conclusion, were they to 
be alienated in the division of the trophies of war. Yet it is 
painfully true, that the matter is becoming a party question, of 
which most savans are wearying. It may be amusing enough 
to a party of sight-seeing dilettantists, who find pleasure in such 
displays of intellectual gladiatorship; but, in thus publicly 
applying such hard names to each other’s generalizations, the 
combatants incur the utmost danger of indulging in personalities, 
which, however regretted the moment after they were uttered, 
could not be recalled. Besides this, we object to so large a por- 
tion of the time of the Association being engrossed with this one 
subject. Nearly two entire days out of the six were monopolized 
by it at Liverpool; and the whispered expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion on this account were neither few nor mild. If those who 
regulate the affairs of the Geological Section at future Meetings 
are wise, though they cannot veto the discussion, they will guard 
against its becoming merely a personal one of Sedgwick versus 
Murchison. For five successive Meetings of the Association it 
has assumed this form; whilst, at the end of the debate, the 
subject has generally been left pretty much in the same state in 
which it was thus annually transferred from the arena of the 
Geological Society of London. 

A second geological question raised at Liverpool, is almost in 
as great dangewof becoming a party one as the last. In all 
ages there appears to have been a natural antagonism between 
the North and the South; from the struggle between the bar- 
barians and the enervated Romans in the seventh century, to 
the present conflict between “North” and “ South” beyond 
the Atlantic. And we are likely to witness a similar pheno- 
menon in our own country. But whilst the Italian battle-field 
was watered with blood, and the American with the bitter tears 
of the slave, the British conflict involves no more serious matter 
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than that of coal, or no coal. The question, “ What is a coal ?” 
appears as hard to answer as that with which Sir Robert Peel 
puzzled the political economists, when he asked, “ What is a 
pound?” Beyond the Atlantic they are contending that a 
valuable mineral is a bitumen, and not a coal, because it is 
bright! Here they say, the Torbane-Hill mineral, already so 
profitable a topic to the gentlemen of the. long robe, is not a 
coal, because it is not bright! Our Southern friends, of the 
London Microscopical Society, not only urge that coal is of 
vegetable origin,—which nobody denies,—but they contend that 
it has been exclusively the product of coniferous trees, such as 
firs and pines,—which nobody but themselves admits. ‘They find 
a certain structure, which they regard as coniferous, in all other 
coals, and they do not find it in the Torbane-Hill mineral,— 
hence the latter cannot be coal! Edinburgh, on the other 
hand, contends that this mineral abounds in traces of vegetable 
structure; and at the same time it rejects the hypothesis which 
excludes all trees, not coniferous, from a share in the formation 
of coal. Since the two parties have recently committed them- 
selves to their respective views before a judicial tribunal, it is 
perhaps too much to expect them to give way, until time has 
somewhat dimmed the remembrance of their recent antagonism. 
As well expect Nicholas at once to accede to the demands 
of the Allies. Nevertheless, we cannot help concluding that 
both parties have fallen into some errors; and that, as is usually 
the case when two persons entertain very strongly opposite 
views, the truth will be found in some middle track. Much 
of the structure which the northern Professors declared and 
believed to be cellular, is, we are convinced, nothing of the 
kind; but, on the other hand, we are equally convinced that 
coal is not, exclusively, the product of coniferous plants. What 
were the conditions under which coal must have been formed ? 
There existed vast forests, which, though not composed of 
annually deciduous trees like those of our northern clime, still 
shed their leaves year after year, and thus produced a mass 
of vegetable soil burying up their roots. Now, what were 
the trees which thus mingled their foliage in these primeval 
woods, and contributed their share to form the virgin soil, 
subsequently converted into coal? Huge Lepidodendra, or 
arborescent clubmosses ; still more gigantic Sigillarie, the exact 
botanical relations of which have not yet been . nega tee but 
assuredly they were not coniferous: some palms, abundance 
of ferns, and, mingled with these, a fair share of magnificent 
pines; yet these latter were not the most numerous, nor perhaps 
even the most conspicuous, elements in this ancient Flora. Wher- 
ever we find groups of trees retaining their original positions 
undisturbed, as on the Bolton railway, and in the Bay of Fundy in 
Nova Scotia,—groups which indicate the predominant types in 
the vegetation, as well as what Humboldt so appropriately terms 
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the “physiognomy of nature,”—they are not Conifers, as would 
be the case in a Scotch or Norwegian wood, but Sigillarie ; and 
next to these, Lepidodendra, or Calamites, reminding us of New 
Zealand or Rio Janeiro, rather than the banks of the Tay or the 
slopes of the Dovrefjeld. All these have intermingled in the 
glorious disorder of a virgin forest, and equally contributed, 
through successive ages, to swell the black, marshy, decomposing 
mass investing their roots. In some cases, where much water 
was present, the entire soil would be a disorganized pulp, in 
which decay had almost reduced the vegetable elements to a 
mineral form. In such instances, vegetable structure would 
almost disappear; and when compressed, dried, and hardened, 
the residuum might be expected to assume such a form as is 
presented in the Torbane-Hill mineral. In other localities, where 
circumstances were more favourable to the preservation of the 
tissues, the plants might be expected to retain more of their 
primary structure, as found in ordinary coals. 

The communication of the veteran geologist Greenough, on 
the Geology of India, was an elaborate sketch of results obtained 
by numerous geologists in the wide region extending from the 
snowy peaks of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. One of the 
most interesting facts recorded, was the discovery of rocks 
of the age of the chalk, extending from the Taurus to the head 
ot the Persian Gulf, containing some tertiary genera of shells,— 
Oliva, Cyprea, Triton, Pyrula, Voluta, and Nerita; reminding 
us of a similar mixture in the border deposits of the Maestricht 
chalk. 

Mr. Charlesworth, of York, exhibited bones, supposed to be 
cetacean, from the Upper Greensand of Cambridge. Numerous 
bones have been found in the rocks of Oxfordshire and York- 
shire, once imagined to belong to enormous aquatic mammals, 
but which have been since shown to belong to huge whale-like 
reptiles, called Cetiosauri. Still more interesting, because more 
indisputable, was his communication of a jaw of the fifth species 
of small mammal from the Stonesfield slate. It is a curious 
coincidence, that, of all these five animals, to which may be 
added a sixth, discovered since the Liverpool Meeting, no traces 
have been seen but the jaws and teeth. This strikingly illus- 
trates the necessity for caution in the employment of negative 
evidence in geology; a truth that Sir Charles Lyell has long 
laboured to establish, and acted upon in his own generaliza- 
tions. 

The Zoological Section is usually, next to the Geological, the 
favourite place of resort for the visitors to the Meeting; and on 
the last occasion it appeared to lose none of its popularity, not- 
withstanding that it was unceremoniously knocked about from 
place to place for the accommodation of other Sections. The 
first two Papers read to the Section, by Professors M‘Cosh and 
Dickie, related to the colouring of flowers ; from which commu- 
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nications it appears, that there is not only a harmony existing 
between the colours associated in any flower, but that there are 
-certain relations between their colours and their forms. Regular 
flowers, that is, those which, like the primrose, convolvulus, or 
fuschia, have symmetrical petals, have also a corresponding 
symmetrical arrangement of their tints; whilst irregular flowers, 
such as the snapdragon, display an irregularity in the arrange- 
ment of their hues. A communication by Professor Huxley, on 
the nature of the supposed blood-vessels in the lower anneilida, 
giving the latter term a wide acceptation, raised some interest- 
ing points for discussion. The worms, intestinal worms, star- 
fishes, echini, and the microscopic creatures found in water, 
called rotifera, have in their interiors more or less complex 
systems of canals, which in the first four of these groups of 
animals have been regarded as blood-vessels. Professor Huxley 
doubts the correctness of this interpretation, and rather regards 
them as representing the air-vessels which ramify through the 
bodies of insects. This idea is ingenious; but there are many 
difficulties to be removed, before it can be received. The long 
dorsal vessel of a worm, with its pulsating appendages, corre- 
sponds so closely with the similarly located vessel in the insect, 
which even Mr. Huxley recognises as a circulating organ, that 
it is hard to believe them anatomically distinct. 

Dr. Carpenter’s memoir “On the Development of the Embryo 
of Purpura Lapillus,”’ involved some still more curious points. 
Visitors to the rocky portions of the sea-coast are familiar with 
the small, rough, yellowish-white spiral shells, somewhat resem- 
bling perriwinkles, which adhere to the rocks. These animals, 
belonging to the group of molluscs that furnished the famous 
Tyrian purple, form small flask-like capsules, about a quarter 
of an inch long, which adhere to the tide-covered rocks by one 
of their extremities, and often in considerable numbers. Each 
capsule, though not exactly an egg, is something like it; but, 
instead of containing a single yolk, it has as many as five or six 
hundred embryos. Of these, not more than from twelve to 
thirty arrive at maturity; whilst, in some mysterious way, 
the remainder disappear. Dr. Carpenter conjectures, that the 
favoured few alone have undergone the fertilization fitting them 
to attain a perfected condition. But now comes the marvel. 
These few are perfect cannibals,—they eat up their abortive 
brethren in the most systematic way ; as if the capsule repre- 
sented a nursery weil filled with new-born babies, a few of which, 
being from the first more vigorous than the rest, made room for 
their own enlargement, as well as obtained the needful nutri- 
ment, by eating up all the rest! Yet such appears to be the 
juvenile history of Purpura Lapillus. 

The introduction of marine vivaria into the Regent’s Park 
Zoological Gardens marked an important era in the history of 
such establishments. Even the most uninitiated gaze with 
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delight, as they watch the delicate tints of the sea-anemones, 
or the sparkling tentacles of the Serpule. Young seedling alge 
are beginning to shoot up, and their green and olivaceous hues 
promise, at a future day, to add much to the beauty of the dis- 
play ; but we look in vain for the gorgeous scarlet and crimson 
sea-weeds which gem the rocky pools left by the retiring tide. 
Mr. Warrington, who has done so much to make these vivaria 
popular and successful, by showing that the mingling of plants 
and animals in sea-water purified the latter, as it had long been 
known to do that which was fresh, has now taught us how to 
preserve the ruby-coloured alge, which we seek in vain im the 
vivaria of Regent’s Park. It appears they require for their pre- 
servation the employment of glass having a green, instead of a 
colourless, tint. By this means he has successfully effected his 
object. 

Several of the naturalists spoke strongly, both in their com- 
munications, and in the subsequent débates, of the necessity for 
applying a synthetical process to the recorded species of plants 
and animals, by having due regard to the influence of circum- 
stances in producing variations of form and hue. A glance at 
the catalogues of species recorded in the several departments of 
natural science, is enough to chill the enthusiasm of the most 
stout-hearted student. Happily for him, all the more philoso- 
phical naturalists appear to be applying this condensing process 
to the several kingdoms of nature. The opposite plan has long 
been followed by the mere species-monger,—that nuisance in 
creation, who would give a new name to every trivial variety, and 
gratify his vanity by being able to add to the end of it the talis- 
manic “ nobis.” Professor Williamson pointed out the need for 
extensive curtailments of this kind amongst the curious little 
marine objects known as Foraminifera. Mr. P. Carpenter 
arrived at a similar conclusion, from his studies amongst the 
shells of Mazatlan. Professor Dickie recognised the same 
necessity in the case of the mosses ; and it is to be remembered, 
that even amongst the higher animal aud vegetable organisms, 
where specific characters are usually more permanent, corre- 
sponding: phenomena have been described. Dr. Hooker, for 
example, in his Himalayan Journals, has shown that the resi- 
dents in that mountain-range are unable to recognise in the 
elegant, pensile, glaucous tree that adorns our shrubberies, the 
Deodora cedar, a native of their own heights. It owes much 
of its new beauty to transplantation to a new clime. The 
parent tree, as it flourishes amongst the Sikkim hills, is in all 
probability identical with the cedar of Lebanon. The extension 
of this inquiry into other fields is most important, if natural 
history is to become a philosophy, and not a mere record of 
difficult names. 

Those who visited the London Zoological Society’s Gardens 
last year, will remember seeing a curious creature, little disposed 
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to take any notice of their presence, and usually rolled up in a 
round ball, invested by his large bushy tail, and looking like a 
‘heap of dirty hair. This was the great ant-eater, which, in its 
native regions, feeds upon the termites or white ants; catching 
them by means of its long glutinous tongue. This organ is 
covered with a slimy, viscous secretion, which entangles the 
insects into whose nests the tongue is introduced ; and, on being 
drawn back into the mouth, brings along with it an abundant 
supply of the unlucky creatures upon which the animal feeds. 
The salivary secretions of animals are derived from three double 
sets of glands,—the parotid, the sublingual, and the submaxillary. 
Professor Owen, who had the privilege of dissecting the Zoolo- 
gical Society’s ant-eater, when it died, ascertained that the sub- 
maxillary gland, which supplies the peculiar viscous secretion 
coating the animal’s tongue, is so unusually large, as to extend 
like a fillet completely across the throat, in the centre of which 
the glands of opposite sides meet and coalesce. This is an 
interesting fact, as it throws some light on the physiology of 
the salivary glands. It has long been a question, whether each 
of the three pairs has a special function, differing from that of 
the rest, or whether they all act in the same manner, merely 
multiplying the quantity of the secretion produced. The case 
of the ant-eater seems to countenance the former of these 
conclusions. 

Professor Williamson brought before the Section the restora- 
tion, along with illustrative details, of Zamites Gigas from the 
oolites of the Yorkshire coast ; one of the most striking of the 
many fossil cycadean plants found in that favoured district. 
Each successful investigation of this kind has its value, in 
affording clearer conceptions of the ancient Floras, and the 
aspects of the primeval forests. This plant presents a close 
conformity, in its general physiognomy, to that of several 
recent Cycadeans, especially the Cycas Circinalis. But in the 
structure of its inflorescence it diverges very widely from all living 
forms. This teaches a lesson which must continually be borne in 
mind, in studying the Flora of the ancient world. Palzonto- 
logists too frequently claim the power of reproducing an entire 
organism, whether plant or animal, from an examination of 
some of its detached parts. This is at all times a dangerous 
exercise; but especially so when applied to the vegetable 
kingdom. The plant in question affords admirable evidence 
of the truth of this assertion. The much-boasted laws of the 
correlation of organs find no illustration here. At least, we 
know of no principles which will safely guide in the study of 
fossil plants. Had the examination of this fossil Cycad been 
confined to the stem and leaves, reasoning from its close resem- 
blance to such living forms as Cycas Circinalis, the phytologist 
might, with great plausibility, have restored the reproductive 
organs conformably with what occur in that living type: but, by 
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acting upon this plan, he would have diverged widely from the 
truth. The necessity for caution, in pursuing inquiries of this 
class, received a striking additional confirmation from the Stan- 
geria Paradova of Natal ; drawings and specimens of which were 
exhibited by Mr. James Yates. In this plant, the stem and 
inflorescence of a Cycad are combined with the foliage and 
venation of a true fern; a combination which demonstrates the 
uncertainty of our conclusions respecting the nature of a plant, 
when deduced from a few detached fragments. The students 
of fossil Phytology must become more cautious than they have 
hitherto been. 

The Report presented to the Chemical Section by Dr. Glad- 
stone, may be noticed here, since the subject to which it relates 
is botanical as well as chemical. At the Belfast Meeting of the 
Association, in 1852, Dr. Gladstone read his first Report on 
“the Influence of Solar Radiation upon the Vital Powers of 
Plants under different Atmospheric Conditions.” At that time 
his experiments were too limited to admit of general deductions. 
The Report read at Liverpool gave the results of further experi- 
ments of a similar kind; they were conducted upon plants 
grown under glass shades of various colours, thus enabling 
Dr. Gladstone to ascertain the influences respectively exerted 
upon vegetation by the calorific and chemical rays, as well as 
by the several portions of the prismatic spectrum. He found 
that the red ray checked the general development of the plant ; 
the yellow ray limited the growth of rootlets and the absorp- 
tion of water; whilst the entire absence of light was followed 
by the production of numerous long, wire-drawn rootlets, and 
by a deficiency of the green colouring matter, but without 
producing any other effects, either upon the blue tint of the 
flower, (hyacinths being experimented upon,) or upon the various 
other constituents of the plant. The exclusion of the chemical 
ray appeared to facilitate germination; whilst the blue ray 
retarded the same early process. But at a later stage the blue 
ray appeared to promote the growth of the plant; a curious 
circumstance, to be taken in connexion with the fact pointed 
out by Professor Miller, that, during germination, plants absorb 
oxygen, whilst growth and development are attended by the 
liberation of the same gas. 

The Chemical Section of the Association does not appear to 
receive communications equal in their novelty and interest to 
those presented to the other Sections; and at Liverpool this defi- 
ciency was greater than usual. A paper by Dr. Anderson, of 
Glasgow, “On the Alkaloids produced during the Distillation 
of Animal Substances,” contained some interesting novelties, 
but of too technical a character to interest general readers. 
Another paper, by Mr. J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert, referred to 
the relative values of starch and sugar jn food. Wheat, rice, 
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potatoes, arrowroot, and numerous other vegetable substances in 
daily use, owe their chief nutritive properties to the starch they 
‘ contain, which is stored up in the interior of vegetable cells. 
This starch, in its natural state, is not soluble; but plants 
possess the power of converting it into sugar, when it becomes 
soluble, and capable of being absorbed in the juices of the 
plant, and applied to the purpose of its own nutrition. By the 
process of malting, a similar change is artificially accomplished, 
—the starch of the barley being converted into the sugar which 
forms the fermentable element in brewing. The authors of the 
paper were anxious to ascertain, amongst other things, whether 
a given amount of starch possessed more or less nutritive power 
than its equivalent of sugar, and consequently whether the 
feeding value of grain was increased, diminished, or unaltered 
by the process of malting. They appear to have concluded 
that the properties of the two elements were the same; the 
principal difference being that arising from the increased zest 
with which food containing saccharine matter was eaten, lead- 
ing to the consumption of a larger quantity, rather than from 
any higher feeding value possessed by the saccharine element. 
Professor Graham read an interesting memoir on some pheno- 
mena attending the evaporation of alcohol diluted with water, 
when exposed in open vessels, or enclosed in a bladder com- 
pletely filled with the mixed fluid. In the former instance, 
the alcohol flies off, and leaves the water behind. In the latter, 
the water escapes through the membrane, and leaves a concen- 
trated alcohol. The laws regulating the transmission of fluids 
through membranes are still but little understood, and yet they 
affect some of the most important phenomena of both animal 
and vegetable physiology. The passage of fluids through the 
cellular tissues of plants and animals, and the separation of 
various peculiar secretions, through the agency of glandular 
cells, from the sap of the former and the blood of the latter, are 
as yet little understood: hence, all such inquiries as those of 
Professor Graham possess a high amount of scientific interest. 
Of many of the abstruse, but important, communications 
brought before the Physical Section, it is impossible to give an 
intelligible outline, without the aid of illustrative diagrams 
and experiments :—such, for example, as Professor Tyndall’s 
Memoir “On some Peculiarities of the Magnetic Field.” 
Many years ago, Professor Faraday exhibited to the Members 
of the Royal Institution a series of beautiful experiments, 
demonstrating the existence in nature of two classes of bodies, 
which he respectively terms “ magnetic,” and “ non-magnetic,” 
or “dia-magnetic.” We well remember the interest which 
these experiments excited. He suspended oblong bars of 
various substances between the two poles of a magnet: he 
found that, in one class, the extremities of the bar pointed to 
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the poles, the substance thus ranging itself in the line of the 
magnetic axis; but, in the other class, they exhibited an oppo- 
site behaviour, taking up the position in which the magnetic 
force was weakest, and, consequently, arranging themselves 
transversely to the magnetic axis. The distinction of magnetics 
and dia-magnetics, thus propounded by Dr. Faraday, has been 
generally received. But, at Liverpool, Professor Tyndall 
demonstrated the existence of anomalies which required exami- 
nation. He found that magnetic bodies can have their struc- 
ture modified so as to convert them into dia-magnetics. He com- 
pressed magnetic dust, and found that two opposing forces were 
im operation ; one derived from the form of the bar, disposing it 
to assume one position in the line of the magnetic axis; the 
other depending upon its structure, and tending to an opposite 
result ;—the vesults, likewise, being again reversed, when 
pointed magnetic poles were substituted for flat ones. Some 
substances, such as a plate of crystallized carbonate of iron, 
displayed the action of these antagonizing forces in a ludicrous 
manner. Reynolds’s picture of Garrick between Tragedy and 
Comedy, does not illustrate the process of pulling in two direc- 
tions more marvellously, than this same iron between two mag- 
netic forces. It twists about from side to side, finding rest 
no where. 

But of all the communications made to the British Associa- 
tion, none have so strong a claim upon our notice, as those 
which related to the action of compasses in ships, especially 
iron ones. Ever since the discovery of the mariner’s compass, 
losses have occurred, owing to sources of error in this instrument, 
long unsuspected, and never understood. But advancing science, 
stimulated by some recent and lamentable cases of shipwreck, 
promises to ascertain the causes of the error, its extent, and 
its remedy. The case of the “‘ Tayleur” was especially brought 
before the notice of the Association, by the Rev. Dr. Scoresby, 
the well-known Polar navigator. ‘This ill-fated ship left 
Liverpool on Thursday, the 19th of January, 1854, with crew 
and passengers unitedly numbering 528 souls. She carried 
three compasses, one of which was near the mizen-mast, the 
other at the binnacle, near the helmsman. On Friday she 
encountered heavy weather in the Channel, and on Saturday 
morning it was discovered that there was some discrepancy 
between the compasses, which differed by about two points. 
Previous to the sailing of the vessel from Liverpool, the dis- 
turbance which the iron of the vessel produced in the action 
of these compasses was corrected by the usual arrangement 
of fixed magnets, or, as it is technically termed, “ adjus 
During the forenoon of Saturday, a gale of wind blowing, and 
raising a heavy sea, the Captain suddenly discovered land upon 
his lee-beam, and, in spite of all that good seamanship could 
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accomplish, the vessel was driven upon the rocks of Lambay 
Island, and about two hundred and ninety persons were lost. 
‘This frightful catastrophe led to Government inquiries, which 
resulted in the complete exculpation of Captain Noble, the 
commander of the ill-fated ship, and proved that the misfor- 
tune was either the result of changes which some of the com- 
passes had undergone since their adjustment in the Mersey, 
or of alterations in the magnetic condition of the ship ; and the 
Marine Board of Liverpool, which also investigated the affair, 
further added to their Report, “that numerous instances had 
been brought under their consideration of compasses having 
proved greatly in error, on board both wooden and iron ships, 
in the navigation of the Irish Channel; which deviation was 
not accounted for by any theory hitherto propounded.” Such 
conclusions as these raise questions of momentous import. The 
heroic daring of the men belonging to our naval and mercan- 
tile marine, is part of our national history and glory. But this 
daring would soon disappear from a sailor’s breast, if he found 
reason to doubt that his life was guarded by skilful command- 
ers, possessing all the trustworthy aids and appliances which 
science~can furnish. Destroy the sailor’s faith in his com- 
passes, and, Delilah-like, you take away the lock on which 
depends his strength. 

But this is our present danger. Confidence in the compass, 
which centuries have failed to impair, has been suddenly and 
rudely shaken. Perils are seen to attend its indiscriminate use ; 
and yet we have been alike ignorant of the source of danger, and 
the means of averting it. In bygone times, when ships have been 
lost in consequence of following a wrong track, the sobriety, or the 
seamanship, of their commanders has been called in question. 
It now becomes probable that the latter may have been hardly 
dealt with. In trusting their compasses, they acted in accord- 
ance not only with the practice of their forefathers, but also with 
the axioms of philosophy. A new era in the history of naviga- 
tion has unexpectedly dawned upon the world, and it is well 
that we possess men, whose high intellectual attainments, and 
practical experience of maritime life, fit them for meeting the 
difficulties of this crisis. 

In 1847 Dr. Scoresby laid before the Association his reasons 
for distrusting the plan usually adopted in correcting the dis- 
turbed action of the compass in iron ships. The metal entering 
into the composition of the vessel counteracts that influence 
which causes the needle to turn to the magnetic pole. This 
counteraction depends upon the magnetic state of the vessel ; 
and it was regarded as a triumph of science when, at the 
suggestion of the Astronomer Royal, this disturbing agency was 
destroyed by fixed arrangements of magnets. These, by neutral- 
izing the ship’s local magnetism, again enabled the compass to 
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obey those wider cosmical influences which render it true to the 
pole. The ship’s magnetism and the local influences of the fixed 
magnets become opposed, and destroy each other. But it will 
at once be seen, that should any thing occur to disturb the 
power of either of these counteracting forces, should any thing 
disarrange that balance of local influences, the error of the 
compass will be increased, by the amount in which either the 
local magnets, or the ship’s magnetism, gain the ascendancy. 
Were the latter a permanently fixed quantity, the problem 
would be of easy solution ; but, as Dr. Scoresby has shown, it is 
not so. Alterations of position affect the condition of magne- 
tized bodies : this is especially the case if such alterations are 
accompanied by violent blows and concussions. Hence a cor- 
rection, that may be perfect so long as the ship swings at anchor 
in the river, may be seriously affected if she strikes a sand-bank 
on passing the Rock, or ships a sea when rounding the Great 
Orme’s Head. Hence, when, according to her compasses, she is 
pursuing her course down Channel to the open sea, she is, 
in reality, progressing steadily to Lambay Island, and to 
destruction. 

The hypothetical statements advanced by Dr. Scoresby at 
Liverpool were amply illustrated by so great a number of expe- 
rimental proofs, as to make the accuracy of his conclusions 
exceedingly probable. But, whilst the learned gentleman so 
loudly sounded the note of alarm, he had no fear but that these 
sources of error would be ascertained and corrected. One of his 
propositions involves fixing a compass at the mast-head of the 
ship, as far removed as possible from local disturbing influences ; 
another referred to the necessity of frequent astronomical 
observations, for the purpose of ascertaining, at the same time, 
the ship’s position and the working of the compasses. Along 
with these two precautions he urges the necessity, on the part 
of commanders of ships, of studying the influences calculated to 
derange the compass, and thus being prepared to give such an 
accurate interpretation of the movements of the instrument as 
would conduce to the safety of the ship. 

Though we have dwelt at some length upon this subject, we 
do not apologize for doing so, as its immeasurable importance to 
the interests of both science and humanity vindicates its claim 
upon our notice. But we must be allowed, in passing, to say a 
word on behalf of the British Association. In the early part 
of her “ History of the Peace,” Miss Martineau spoke somewhat 
disparagingly of the actual working of the Association; but, in 
a later page, she observes: “ Admitting all that has been said, 
and can be said, of its drawbacks, of the waste of time by the 
talking of egotists, and the levity and vanity of many who con- 
gregate there for excitement and display, there remains a large 
amount of practical service to human interests.” We have a 
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direct illustration of this paragraph in the debates on the 
compass at the Liverpool Meeting. What other assembly 
could exhibit such a combination of the abstract science of the 
philosopher, and the working knowledge of the practical man? 
So long as the Association grapples with these important ques- 
tions, it may well bid defiance to the undignified ridicule of 
“The Times,” or the sneers of disappointed men. Each year 
will give it an increased hold upon the confidence of this prac- 
tical generation; and, instead of the Association soon termi- 
nating a lingering life, as was coolly intimated by one of its 
leaders at the Manchester Meeting, future generations will have to 
celebrate its jubilees, and share in its centenary commemorations. 

Some little time ago, the Council of the Royal Society, at the 
instance of Mr. Hopkins, of Cambridge, voted a sum of money 
for the purpose of conducting a series of experiments, to deter- 
mine the laws of solidification, or the temperature of fusion of 
substances when under high pressure. This investigation was 
intrusted to Mr. Hopkins, associated with Mr. Fairbairn and 
Mr. Joule, of Manchester. The experiments were conducted in 
Mr. Fairbairn’s works at Manchester, and, in spite of immense 
difficulties, have been carried on with great success. Some of 
the results were brought before the Association by Mr. Fairbairn 
and Mr. Hopkins. It is, of course, well known that various 
substances fuse at different temperatures, iron requiring more 
heat than lead, and lead than fusible metal, or wax. The first 
point to be ascertained was the influence which high pressures 
had in modifying the temperature at which fusion occurred: a 
second was, the effects produced upon the substances thus fused, 
when again allowed to cool under these pressures. Experiments 
of this kind are not devoid of danger, since at one time pressures 
were applied equal to 80,000Ibs. and 90,000Ibs. to the square 
inch, or equal to a column of water 33 miles in height, or 6,000 
times that of the atmosphere. This pressure, at first, forced the 
contained fluids through the inappreciable pores of the brass 
cylinder in multitudes of minute jets, rendering it necessary to 
give increased density to the metal by a process of hammering. 
At another time an attempt was made to introduce a strong 
wedge of glass into an aperture in the apparatus, so as to enable 
the experimenters to ascertain what was going on within ; but 
this was speedily shivered, and forced out, as if from a Minié 
rifle, at no small risk to the eye of one of the gentlemen. 

The results of these experiments have both a theoretical and 
a practical interest: in the former case, as bearing upon the 
difficult problem of the progressive changes and present condi- 
tion of the interior of our globe ; in the latter, as they may lead 
to changes in the fusing and working of metals, when employed 
for purposes requiring the greatest amount of strength in the 
smallest compass. It was found that the temperature at which 
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fusion took place rose with the increase of pressure. Thus 
spermaceti, which, under the pressure of the atmosphere, fused at 
124° Fahr., required a temperature of 176.5°, when the pressure 
was increased to 11,880Ibs. to the square inch. Under identical 
circumstances, the fusing point of wax rose from 148.5° Fahr. 
to 176.5°; of sulphur, from 225 to 285°. These results lead 
to the conclusion, that, in estimating the depth beneath our 
feet at which the progressive increase of temperature would 
reduce every thing to a fluid condition, we must descend much 
lower than was once imagined; as the pressure of the super- 
incumbent mass would have the same influence in retarding 
fusion that it is found to have when artificially applied in the 
laboratory. 

The following illustrates the amount of compression when the 
substance experimented upon was dry powdered clay, rammed 
into a cylinder 1} inches in diameter by blows from a small 
hammer. The column was thus made 3} inches, or 3.500, in 
length. Under a pressure of 54,580Ibs. to the square inch, it 
was reduced to 2.388 inches; and, under 97,588Ibs., it shrank to 
2.195 inches. Mr. Fairbairn calculates that the amount of com- 
pression obtained in these three stages may be respectively 
represented by 4.294, 2.930, and 2.690. As a practical illustra- 
tion of the increased strength given to metals when reduced 
from a fluid to a solid state under pressure, two similar bars of 
tin were submitted to the usual tests for tension. One, which 
had been consolidated under a pressure of 908Ibs. to the square 
inch, broke under a weight of 5,696Ibs.; but the other, consoli- 
dated under a pressure of 5,698lbs. to the square inch, required 
a weight of 7,040Ibs. to effect its fracture. Comments on the 
value of investigations like these are needless. — 

It will be remembered that, about four years ago, the scientific 
world was every where swinging long pendulums on the plan of 
M. Foucault, who first introduced the experiment,— 


“To vindicate the grand hypothesis, 
And prove the motion of the earth from this.” 


The plane in which the pendulum moved appeared to change, 
and to revolve slowly round a circle drawn on the floor, of which 
circle the pendulum’s point of suspension was the centre. The 
real conditions were reversed: the plane of oscillation was sta- 
tionary, whilst the circle moved. A simple experiment upon a 
common terrestrial globe will at once illustrate this phenomenon. 
Bring the meridian of London under the brass meridian of the 
globe, and place one limb of a parallel ruler on the brass meri- 
dian, and parallel with it. The two meridians—namely, the 
brass one and that of London—will now be parallel with the 
ruler. But let the globe be turned slowly westward, correspond- 
ently with, and at the same rate as, the natural movement of the 
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earth: as it moves, the plane of the meridian of London will 
alter its position, whereas the plane of oscillation of the pendu- 

‘lum, supposed to be suspended at London, will remain 
unchanged. Meanwhile, let one limb of the ruler be retained 
in its original position, and move the other forward, so that it 
may retain a position immediately over the British metropolis ; 
and it will be seen that the further the latter is carried west- 
ward, the more the ruler and the meridian line will diverge 
from parallelism with each other. We have referred to the 
meridian line, because of the facility with which the displace- 
ment can be illustrated by it; but we. must measure the real 
extent of the movement by a different standard. If the pendu- 
lum were swung exactly over the Pole, any point close to the 
Pole would travel entirely round the pendulum’s plane of oscil- 
Jation in twenty-four hours. But if a pendulum were swung in 
a north and south direction over the Equator, no movement 
would take place, unless the influence*of gravitation could be 
suspended ; and even then, no circle would be described, as in 
the former case. The only result would be, that, as the earth 
travelled round, the string of the pendulum would first gradually 
become parallel with the earth’s surface, and then again take a 
vertical, but inverted, position; the weight of the pendulum 
would now be swinging high in the air, until, by continuing the 
earth’s motion, matters would resume the status quo. 

If, instead of swinging the pendulum either at the Pole or at 
the Equator, we hang it at some intermediate point, the rotation 
will still take place, only requiring a longer time to complete 
the circuit as we travel towards the equatorial line. The fact 
is, the movement is to be referred not to the meridional lines, 
but to tangents drawn from the parallel of latitude in which the 
experiment is tried, such tangents being made to intersect the 
produced axis of the earth. This may be made plain to the 
non-mathematical reader, by supposing eight cones of paper to 
be placed one within another, their successive bases being 
exactly fitted to each of the parallels of latitude marked on 
the globe ; and, their sides being so inclined as to form right 
angles with lines drawn from the centre of the earth to each 
parallel, the sides of these cones would represent so many tan- 
gential lines; and it follows that, whilst the one nearest the 
Pole would be an almost flat disk, that from the parallel of 10° 
would be so prolonged as to appear nearly like a cylinder with 
parallel sides. Let each of these hollow cones now be slit up 
one side, or developed and spread out upon a flat table, and they 
will be found to constitute portions of circles. That from the 
highest parallel, or that of 80°, will form an almost complete 
circle ; but each descent to a lower parallel will display a paper 
forming a smaller segment of a larger circle. The rate at which 
the pendulum appears to rotate in each of these parallels, has 
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reference to the proportions which these developed cones bear to 
a circle. In our own latitude, it would require about thirty 
hours. In whatever latitude the experiment is tried, during 
twenty-four hours the pendulum will be deflected through an 
angle, equal to the sum of all the angles described by the tan- 
gents where they intersect the prolonged axis, represented by 
our slit paper cones; and the sum of these angles bears the 
same ratio to 360° that the sine of the latitude does to the sine 
of 90°. 

But the true philosophy of this popular experiment is masked 
by the use of a pendulum, necessitating a point of suspension, 
and the interference of gravitation. Hence, whatever the pri- 
mary direction of the plane of oscillation, this is so far altered 
as to maintain its vertical direction in reference to the earth. 
Such, we have already shown, would not be the case were the 
conditions different. The original plane of oscillation would be 
maintained. Impressed with the imperfections of his former 
plan, M. Foucault has effected a material improvement upon it. 
He has got rid of his pendulum, with its troublesome point of 
suspension, and substituted a plane of rotation for one of oscilla- 
tion. A metallic disk, perforated through its centre by an axis, 
is set in a combination of gymbals.* These gymbals are fixed 
in a box, which can be placed on the table, or turned in any 
direction by the hand. The disk is made to rotate rapidly by 
means of 4 set of multiplying wheels, which can be temporarily 
attached to its central axis, and then taken away. It is found 
that the moving disk always revolves in precisely the same plane, 
whatever the position of the box in which it is suspended. If it 
is made to revolve vertically, in the plane of the meridian of the 
spot where it happens to be placed, and is then surrounded by a 
circle divided into 360°, the plane in which it rotates will not 
only appear to travel round that circle, as in the case of the 
pendulum, but it accomplishes that which, in the latter instru- 
ment, was ‘prevented by the interference of gravitation. The 
disk, which is, at one time, perpendicular to the earth’s surface, 
will now become parallel with it, as the rotation of the latter 
produces a corresponding, but inverse, change in the axis around 
which the disk resolves. 

The length of this Article prevents our describing many other 
beautiful phenomena exhibited by the “ Gyroscope,” as M. Fou- 
cault terms his instrument. The exhibition of it gave such 
delight to the Section, that, at the request of the Committee, it 
was brought before the Association at a Soirée in St. George’s 
Hall, Professor Tyndall acting as interpreter to the French phi- 
losophe whose invention it is. 





* An apparatus resembling, in its principle, that by which a compass is hung in a 
box, enabling it to retain a uniform level, undisturbed by the swinging motion of the 
ship. 
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The Paper of Mr. Hartnup, “On the Variation of the Rates 
of Chronometers,” like those of Dr. Scoresby and Mr. J. Tow- 
* son, “On the Variations of the Compass,” has a practical value 
which, as Admiral Beechey justly observed, “is more apparent 
to sailors than to landsmen.” The chronometer is scarcely infe- 
rior in importance to the compass, often constituting the sole 
guide to the sailor’s knowledge of his position when at sea. In 
making his observations on the heavenly bodies, the chronometer 
is to him what the sidereal clock is to the astronomer at home. 
If his time is inaccurate, his calculations based upon the 
observed position of any star will be equally erroneous. An 
error of a couple of minutes in his chronometer would be equi- 
valent to a corresponding error of thirty miles in his position; 
and, if a rock were to be avoided, or a particular channel to be 
entered, such a mistake might readily be fatal. With a view of 
obviating such disasters, the Corporation of Liverpool have estab- 
lished and maintain at that port an admirably-worked Observa- 
tory, under the able superintendence of Mr. Hartnup. No chro- 
nometers indicate the true time with perfect accuracy ; but their 
gain or loss, whichever it may be, ought to be steady and uni- 
form. This, being known, is allowed for in the observations. 
Whilst a ship is lying in the Mersey, the commander can 
deposit his instrument at the Observatory, where its behaviour 
is watched by Mr. Hartnup, and, when the vessel is about to sail, 
he receives his chronometer, not only recording the exact time 
at the moment of delivery, but also its exact liability to variation. 
In the course of his observations, Mr. Hartnup found that vari- 
ations of temperature so seriously affect most chronometers, 
especially such as are employed in the merchant service, that a 
change from 40° to 60° Fahr. would cause a derangement 
amounting to seven seconds a day. Mr. Hartnup urged the 
Association to take into consideration the best means of dif- 
fusing, amongst commanders of ships, and all interested in this 
important question, such information as would render them 
forewarned and forearmed. 

Of the communications presented to the Geographical and 
Statistical Sections, it is difficult to give any digest, as so 
many of them consist of accumulated details, which lead to no 
general conclusion, and relate to no abstract proposition ; hence 
a brief epitome of results can scarcely be obtained. One of the 
most interesting narratives was contained in a letter from Dr. 
Livingston, the indefatigable member of the London Missionary 
Society, who, in the face of unheard-of difficulties, forced his way 
from the Cape of Good Hope, to Loanda, on the West Coast of 
Africa, over more than 125° of latitude, and amidst perils of 
every conceivable kind. It will be remembered that, on a former 
occasion, this traveller penetrated to the lake Ngami, being the 
first European who had done so. The deadly nature of the 
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climate prevented his then remaining more than a few days. 
But, undaunted by privation or danger, he resumed his northward 
explorations in May, 1852, and reached Loanda in safety, at the 
end of May, 1854. Two communications were laid before the 
Association in connexion with this intrepid traveller. One was 
a letter from himself, dated September, 1853, written whilst at a 
town named Sekeletu, from which point he proposed striking to 
the north-west, with the view of reaching St. Paul de Loanda. 
The second was a Dispatch to Lord Clarendon from the English 
Consul at Loanda, announcing his safe arrival. We cannot 
speak too warmly of the courage, intelligence, and missionary 
zeal, with which Dr. Livingston has pursued his investigations. 
His guiding-star may be recognised from an expression in his 
letter to Mr. Tidman: “Shame upon us Missionaries, if we are 
to be outdone by slave-traders.”” Important as are the geogra- 
phical discoveries which he has made, the moral conclusions at 
which he has arrived are of still greater moment. According 
to Mr. Gabriel, “‘ Mr. Livingston is of opinion, that, if legitimate 
commerce were once established in the Congo, there is a high 
degree of probability that the slave-trade would be effectually 
checked throughout the whole extent of that country.” 

Mr. A. G. Findlay read an elaborate and interesting paper on 
Arctic and Antarctic currents, and their connexion with the fate 
of Sir John Franklin. The greater portion of the paper tended 
to establish the precise directions assumed by ocean currents, 
and the existence of a perfect oceanic circulatory system. The 
author demonstrated the disposition of these currents to follow a 
westerly direction when flowing through tropical seas, turning 
both north and south on striking the western shores of each 
great ocean; but again returning eastwards, and towards the 
Equator, on passing the 30th parallels of North and South latitude. 
In this way, according to the author, a complete circulation is 
established, causing each portion of the oceanic waters to visit 
in turn every part of the globe. A glance at the chart of 
oceanic currents in Johnston’s Physical Atlas will show the 
general accuracy of Mr. Findlay’s remarks, and the elaborate 
additional details were obviously the fruit of considerable 
research. At the same time, we doubt whether we are yet in 
a position to reduce the ocean and its movements to so exact a 
mechanical type as Mr. Findlay seems disposed to do. He 
entertains no doubt that the two dismantled ships seen on an 
iceberg in April, 1850, were really the “Erebus” and “ Terror.” 
This conclusion is made increasingly probable by the melancholy 
intelligence recently brought home by Dr. Rae, who has ex- 
tinguished the last faint hopes which lingered in the breasts of 
some of the speakers at Liverpool, respecting the safety of our 
gallant countrymen. 

The space already occupied by this Article prevents our 
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lingering amongst a score of other memoirs of high interest, 
which were read at Liverpool. The labours of the Geogra- 
. phical, the Mechanical, and the Statistical Sections have hardly 
been referred to; not because the topics discussed by them 
were not of equal interest to those already noticed, but for 
the reason just assigned. 

We cannot close this hasty review of the proceedings of 
the Liverpool Meeting, without congratulating the British Asso- 
ciation on its present position and future prospects. The days 
when croaking philosophers were in the ascendant appear to 
have gone by. Hints and insinuations such as came even from 
the Presidential Chair at the Manchester Meeting in 1842, are 
not likely soon to be repeated. There are no longer grounds 
for apprehension lest meeting-places should fail to be offered. 
On the contrary, leading towns are competing for the honour of 
receiving the learned host. Whilst we are thankful for this 
state of things, there are other signs of the times which are no 
less cheering. We do not perceive so strong a tendency as 
formerly towards “lion-hunting and revelations of the mar- 
vellous. Worthy, but incompetent, experimenting squires, whose 
rise was not more rapid than their fall, are not drawn from 
their appropriate retirement, and mounted upon pedestals for 
which nature has not fitted them.” There is less disposition 
to astonish the multitude, and a better appreciation of sober 
truth. This is as it should be. Cayenne pepper and Worcester 
sauce are not needed where the appetite is healthy, and the 
digestion vigorous. Much evil of the nature referred to, as 
prevalent on former occasions, was probably traceable to the 
influence of one or two learned and influential, but not always 
judicious, men. Recondite investigations must be laboriously 
pursued, though the results obtained should add no new marvel 
to Aladdin’s Palace, or to Sinbad’s Valley of Jewels; and we 
trust that the philosophers of the present age will not despise 
the lesson taught to those of the seventeenth century by an 
immortal satirist, but remember,— 


“That learned men, who greedily pursue 
Things that are rather wonderful than true, 
And, in their nicest speculations, choose 
To make their own discoveries strange news, 
And Nat’ral Hist’ry rather a Gazette 
Of rarities stupendous and far-fet ; 
Believe no truths are worthy to be known, 
That are not strongly vast, and overgrown ; 
And strive to explicate appearances, 
Notas they ’re probable, but as they please ;— 
In vain endeavour Nature to suborn, 
And, for their pains, are justly paid with scorn.” 
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The Autobiography and Reminiscences of the Rev. William 
Jay. Edited by George Redford, D.D., LL.D., and John 
Angell James. Hamiltons. 1854. 


Every body has heard of Mr. Jay, and most persons knew some- 
thing of his character. It was generally understood, too, that, some 
time before his decease, he had drawn up memorials of his own life 
and times. What he left is published in this volume. It consists, in 
part, of autobiographical letters addressed to his children, and, partly, 
of reminiscences of some of the distinguished characters with whom 
he had been acquainted. The Editors have added a judicious and 
pleasing selection from his correspondence, and have, besides, fur- 
nished a “Supplement to the Autobiography,” and a critical estimate 
of Mr. Jay as a preacher and an author.- Mr. Jay was not only a 
pious and erhinently successful preacher, but a very genial and inter- 
esting man ; a sagacious observer, yet of childlike simplicity in taste 
and disposition; possessed of a fine, though sometimes quaint, 
humour ; a most instructive and pleasant companion, rich in anecdote 
and reminiscence, and able, from personal knowledge, to give living 
sketches of most of the eminent men who had appeared in the 
religious world, high-flying bigots excepted, during the latter part 
of the eighteenth, and the earlier part of the present, century. The 
Autobiography, however, was not commenced until Mr. Jay had 
passed his seventy-third year, and it would seem that he had kept no 
diary or memoranda; in consequence of which, there is some confusion 
in the narrative, as given piece-meal in the epistolary form ; dates are 
altogether negleeted, and the order of events is not observed. Many 
very interesting facts in his history, moreover, are not related. Of 
these, some are supplied by the “ Reminiscences,” and others by the 
Editors. At the same time, as the Editors very justly remark, 
“while it is probable that many readers of this volume will feel some 
disappointment that Mr. Jay has not left us a history of his life at 
once more comprehensive and minute, yet the record of his matured 
opinions on various important subjects connected with the cause of 
evangelical religion, will, by men of sound judgment, be accepted as 
ample compensation for the lack of historic detail.’’ We can assure 
our readers that, if they do not find in this part of the volume pre- 
cisely what they may have expected, they will yet find what is of the 
highest interest and value. Mr. Jay’s review of his course breathes 
an eminently healthy, hearty, happy spirit. He writes as such a 
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father, in his old age, might be expected to write to his children ; he 
talks freely, but has nothing like garrulity ; and one cannot but love 
- the union of simplicity and wisdom, the candour, the benevolence, and 
the Christian gratitude, which characterize the whole of the Auto- 
biography. One of its most remarkable features is the spirit in 
which he compares the present state of the Church and of the 
world with what it was in his youth, giving it as his grateful 
and unhesitating conclusion, that the former times were by no 
means better than the present, and that “God has not thrown 
away duration on the human race.’”” We may particularly observe, 
also, that he gives explanations of his principles and aims as 
a preacher, from which every Minister may learn wisdom; and also 
his general opinions on evangelical doctrine and Church polity. He 
was not a strict Calvinist ; for he did not believe in the “ exclusive ” 
part of the Calvinistic creed, in any form. He believed in “two 
grand truths,”—“that if we are saved, it is entirely of God’s grace; 
and if we are lost, it will be entirely from ourselves.” He held to 
these firmly, though he might not see the connexion between them. 
“ The connexion,” he says, “is like a chain across the river; I can see 
the two ends, but not the middle; not because there is no real 
union, but because it is under water.” As to Church polity, Mr. Jay 
inclined, on the whole, to Presbyterianism, with a special leaning, 
perhaps, on one point,—that of mutual ministerial oversight and 
responsibility,—to Wesleyan Methodism. But he did not believe 
any particular form of polity to be of divine authority. The “ Remi- 
niscences” were drawn up, for the most part, many years before 
Mr. Jay commenced his “ Autobiography.” Indeed, it appears that 
they were generally written immediately after the death of their 
respective subjects. They relate to such a succession and variety of 
distinguished persons, as, probably, no one but Mr. Jay, in our 
time, has known; and constitute a series of highly interesting 
cabinet pictures. Mr. Jay inserts scarcely any thing but what 
he knew from personal intercourse with the eminent indivi- 
duals commemorated. Among these were, John Newton, once of 
Olney; old and eccentric John Ryland, William Wilberforce, 
Hannah More, Rowland Hill, Richard Cecil, Samuel Pearce, Robert 
Hall, Joseph Hughes, John Foster, Lady Maxwell, John Wesley, 
and Rammohun Roy. The sons of Wilberforce ought to blush 
at the exposure which is made of the paltry and bigoted injustice 
with which, in their Biography of their distinguished and excellent 
father, they have practically misrepresented his feeling and relations 
towards his esteemed and not less distinguished Nonconforming friend 
and correspondent. Perhaps the most discriminating and valuable 
of his reminiscences are those of Robert Hall and John Foster. The 
only one of them which we do not consider of particular importance, 
is that which refers to Lady Maxwell and John Wesley. Mr. Jay’s 
intercourse with Mr. Wesley was limited to two interviews, when Mr. 
Wesley was in extreme old age. Mr. Wesley scarcely talked at 
all; but allowed, it would seem, certain garrulous and, as Mr. Jay 
thought, visionary friends to have all the conversation to themselves. 
Mr. Jay, after the second interview, accompanied him in his carriage 
to hear him preach; but was surprised at his low and unimpassioned 
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delivery. He asks, if this was always so, or if it was the effect of old 
age ; being unable, if Mr. Wesley had always used the same manner, 
to understand his attaining so great popularity. Those who are 
familiar with Mr. Wesley’s “ Appeals” and “ Journals,” will not need 
to be informed that he was for many years not only frequently a very 
long—what in the case of most men would be thought an exorbitantly 
long—preacher, but very copious, powerful, and impassioned, though 
never violent or theatrical. How impassioned and. powerful he could 
be, and sometimes was, may yet be seen in his Sermon on “ Free 
Grace,” and in the closing portions of his “ Appeals.” He was such 
a preacher as could hold many thousands spell-bound, while he 
preached from afternoon to sun-down on a summer’s day. For three 
hours did he enchain an Epworth audience, when standing to preach 
in the churchyard on his father’s tomb. Perhaps Southey is the only 
writer who has, as yet, done Wesley justice as a preacher. We may 
say, however, that Mr. Jay, throughout his Remains, shows himself 
to have been fully alive to the moral excellence of Mr. Wesley, and to 
have felt towards him an unsectarian reverence and affection. In 
closing our notice of the volume before us, we must not omit to 
express our sense of the ability and Christian spirit with which the 
Editors have accomplished the task assigned to them. 


An Investigation of the Laws of Thought, on which are founded 
the Mathematical Theories of Logic and Probabilities. By 
George Boole, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s 
College, Cork. London: Walton and Maberly. 


Tue design of this Treatise is, to investigate the fundamental laws 
of those operations of the mind by which reasoning is performed, and 
then to give expression to those laws in the symbolical language of a 
Calculus ; and upon this foundation to establish the science of Logic, 
and construct its method; to make that method itself the basis of a 
general method for the application of the Mathematical doctrine of 
Probabilities ; and, finally, to collect from the various elements of 
truth brought to view, in the course of these inquiries, some probable 
intimations concerning the nature and constitution of the human 
mind. 

With regard to the science of Logic, the author adopts, as the 
formal basis of his system, the following proposition: “All the 
operations of language, as an instrument of reasoning, may be con- 
ducted by a system of signs composed of the following elements ; 
namely, First, Literal symbols, as x, y, z, &c., representing things as 
subjects of our conceptions ; Secondly, Signs of operation, as +,—, X, 
standing for those operations of the mind by which the conceptions 
of things are combined or resolved, so as to form new conceptions 
involving the same elements; Thirdly, The sign of identity, =, 
(which may also represent the copula of a proposition). And these 
symbols of Logic are, in their use, subject to definite laws, partly 
agreeing with, and partly differing from, the laws of the correspond- 
ing symbols in the science of Algebra.” : 

In conformity with these principles, he argues that all propositions, 
whether “primary” or “secondary,” may be properly stated under 
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the mathematical form of an equation ; that the laws or axioms of 
logical equations are, generally, (with some exceptions,) formally 
‘identical with those of algebraical equations ; and that, wniversally, 
if we conceive of an Algebra on which the symbols 2, y, z, &c., admit 
indifferently of the values of 0 and 1, and of these values alone, the 
laws, the axioms, and the processes of such an Algebra will be identical, 
in their whole extent, with the laws, the axioms, and the processes 
of an Algebra of Logic. Difference of interpretation will alone divide 
them. For this reason, as to that portion of the work which relates 
to Logic, nothing more is requisite, on the part of the reader, to 
enable him to understand the symbolical system of Dr. Boole, than a 
knowledge of the most important terms of that science. and of its 
general object, together with such an acquaintance with the principles 
of Algebra as may be necessary for the solution of Simple Equations. 
Bor the study of those chapters of the work which relate to the 
doctrine of Probabilities, and to Problems on Statistics, and on the 
connexion of Causes and Effects, a somewhat larger knowledge is, of 
course, required ; especially of the methods of elimination, and of the 
solution of Equations containing more than one unknown quantity. 
The author is careful to have it distinctly understood that, although 
the laws of the symbols of Logic are mathematical in their form, yet, 
independently of Mathematics, they are actually developed in the 
essential laws of human language, and are consequently deducible 
from a consideration of the operations of the mind in reasoning. 
And, further, though, in systems of thought so truly distinct as those 
of Logic and the science of Number, there is, properly speaking, no 
community of subject, yet, inasmuch as the form and methods of any 
system of reasoning depend immediately upon the laws to which the 
symbols are subject, there may be both propriety and advantage in 
employing the same symbols in different systems, provided that such 
interpretations can be assigned to them as shall render their formal 
laws identical, and their use consistent. Accordingly, the ground of 
their employment in this treatise is not community of interpretation, 
but the community of the formal laws to which, in their respective 
systems, they are subject. 

The adequacy of the Calculus which the author proposes for the 
purposes of logical reasoning, is tested and demonstrated in a consider- 
able number of examples, consisting of arguments and trains of reason- 
ing drawn from Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Spinoza, Clarke, and other 
writers; in which, from their data transformed into the language 
of his Calculus, and exhibited in the form of algebraical equations, 
he brings out, by a process strictly algebraical, results which, being 
interpreted in their logical significance, are found to be iden- 
a0 with those which are deduced upon the principles of ordinary 

ogic. 

We must not forget to notice that, after proving that his Calculus 
satisfies all the requirements of the Aristotelian Logic, as furnishing 
a method by which all its formal rules may be obtained, and all its 
processes conducted, he proceeds to a conclusion which, considering 
the amount of dogmatical authority it contradicts, cannot be other- 
wise than startling. With reference to the two-fold question, whether 
syllogism is indeed the fundamental type of reasoning, and whether 
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the study of its laws is co-extensive with the study of deductive 
Logic, he says :— 

“Tf it be so, some indication of the fact must be given in the 
systems of Equations, upon the analysis of which we have been 
engaged. It cannot be conceived that syllogism is the one essential 
process of reasoning, and yet the manifestation of that process present 
nothing indicative of this high quality of pre-eminence. No sign, 
however, appears that the discussion of systems of Equations 
expressing propositions is involved in the particular system (the 
Aristotelian) examined in this chapter (XV.). And yet writers on 
Logic have been all but unanimous in their assertion, not merely of 
the supremacy, but of the universal sufficiency, of syllogistic inference 
in deductive reasoning.” 

Quoting, on this point, Archbishop Whately, Mr. Mill, and others, 
he adds,— 

“A syllogism is a species of elimination. The question before us 
naturally resolves itself into the two following ones: First, Whether 
all elimination is reducible to syllogism ; Secondly, Whether deductive 
reasoning can with propriety be regarded as consisting only of elimi- 
nation. I believe, upon careful examination, the true answer to the 
former question to be, that it is always theoretically possible so to 
resolve and combine propositions, that elimination may subsequently 
be effected by the syllogistic canons, but that the process of reduction 
would in many instances be constrained and unnatural, and would 
involve operations which are not syllogistic. To the second I reply, 
that reasoning cannot, except by an arbitrary restriction of its mean- 
ing, ‘be corifined to the process of elimination. No definition can 
suffice which makes it less than the aggregate of the methods which 
are founded upon the laws of thought, as exercised upon propositions ; 
and among those methods, the process of elimination, eminently 
important as it is, occupies only a place.”’ 

To those who demur to these conclusions, we earnestly recommend 
a study of the antecedents on which they are established. And to 
our scientific readers generally we commend the entire work, not only 
as eminently interesting and original, but also as exhibiting, in 
the departments to which it refers, a power of investigation and 
analysis rarely exceeded, and not often more successfully employed. 


Parochial Sermons. By John Armstrong, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Graham’s-Town. Oxford and London: Parker. 1854. 


Dr. Armstrong is evidently a High-Church Divine, though pro- 
bably not quite up to the elevation of Dr. Wordsworth. These are 
practical Sermons. They contain much good advice for those who are 
already striving to serve God in the courts of Anglicanism. Every 
where we see the traces of a cultivated and meditative mind. It is 
plain, too, that the author possesses sensibility, and a ready and 
graceful fancy. Hence this volume is marked throughout by a gen- 
tle, but not unimpressive, earnestness of tone, by freshness of thought, 
beauty of illustration, and by a fluent ease and elegance of expression, 
occasionally rising into eloquence. With all this, however, these 
Sermons are sadly defective, when considered in reference to any 
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of the great ends of preaching. Of Scripture exposition, it may 
. fairly be said, that there is as nearly nothing as possible. Neither is 
there any strength or true originality of moral or practical argument 
and reflection ; while, of proper evangelical colouring, there is abso- 
lutely nothing ;—for the sinner, no reasoning of “ righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come;”’ for the penitent, no diseourse of 
repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
no “ glorying in the cross ;” no adequate, or even tolerable, enforce- 
ment of the doctrine of sanctification through belief of the truth, 
and the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. The Sermons are moral and 
meditative, and the thoughts are tinged with a Christian hue; but no 
depth is stirred, no conscience is grappled, nor do we feel, in reading, 
as if saving truth were more clearly seen, or the soul brought nigher 
to “ God in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself.” Dr. Arm- 
strong has just been appointed a Colonial Bishop, in a region of mis- 
sion work. But, surely, the preacher of these Sermons can 
searcely be supposed to possess either the spirit or the doctrine suit- 
able for such a post. Dr. Wordsworth says, in illustration of the 
nature of the Bishop’s office, according to its true and primary pur- 
pose :— The first Missionaries were Bishops. This was the primary 
step of Church-progress, to establish the Episcopate. The rest would 
follow in due course. Presbyters and Deacons would be ordained,” 
&e. But, if so, surely one of the first and most necessary qualifica- 
tions for a Bishop, especially a Missionary Bishop, should be zeal for 
the conversion of those who know not Christ ; and such matter and 
method in preaching as are suitable for the awakening of sinners, and 
the guidance and consolation ef those who repent. We certainly 
eannot wonder, with such a volume before us, that Dr. Armstrong’s 
ministrations and appointment have not proved acceptable in the 
Colony to which he has been sent. 


A Critical and Grammatical Commen on St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians, with a revised slation. By C. J. 
Ellicott, M.A. London: J. W. Parker. 1854, 


Tue design of this Commentary, the first of a series on the Pauline 
Epistles, is to “give the student some insight’*—on the principles 
of biblical philology in its “ present very advanced state ’—into the 
~ ce of the New Testament, such as may enable him, with more 
assured steps, to ascend the difficult heights of exegetical and dogma- 
tical theology. In prosecuting this design, the author has steered, very 
happily, between the extremes, to which the grammatical criticism of 
the New Testament has been so often strained, of Atticizing, on the 
one hand, and of Hebraizing, on the other ; and has exhibited a talent 
for the task which he has undertaken, which, with all who value 
pemont research, accurate scholarship, sober judgment, and Christian 

mper, will insure for him high consideration. In particular, it will 
be found that he has taken considerable pains, and that successfully, 
to correct the aberrant and unnatural meanings which have often been 
assigned to the itions and the particles, and to determine the 
grammatical value of cases and compound verbs, With the modesty of a 
scholar, he speaks of his work as a “poor and feeble effort to disclose 
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the outward significance, the jots and tittles, of the word of God;” 
but, in comparison with other works having the same object, it merits 
a much higher designation, both as to the author’s purpose, and the 
manner in which that purpose has been executed. We very much 
agree with him, when he says :— 

“Tf we would train our younger students to be reverential 
thinkers, earnest Christians, and sound Divines, we must habituate 
them to a patient and thoughtful study of the words and language of 
Scripture. If the Scriptures are divinely inspired, then surely it is a 
young man’s noblest occupation, patiently and lovingly to note every 
change of expression, every turn of language, every variety of inflex- 
ion, to analyse and to investigate, to contrast and to compare, until 
he has obtained some accurate knowledge of those outward elements, 
which are permeated by the inward influence and powers of the Holy 
Spirit of God. As he wearisomely traces out the subtle distinctions that 
underlie some illative particle, or characterize some doubtful proposi- 
tion, let him cheer himself with the reflection, that every effort of 
thought which he is thus enabled to make, is, with God’s blessing, a 
step towards the inner shrine, a nearer approach to a recognition 
of the thoughts of an Apostle, yea, a less dim perception of the mind 
of Christ.” 

We still more heartily sympathize with him, when he observes :— 

“There is something higher than mere critical acumen, something 
more sure than grammatical exactitude; something which the world 
calls ‘the theological sense,’ but which more devout thinkers recog- 
nise as the assisting grace of the Eternal Spirit of God. Without 
this, without, also, a deeper and more mysterious sympathy with the 
mind of the sacred writer whom we are presuming to interpret, no 
mere verbal discussions can ever -tend truly to elucidate, no investiga- 
tion thoroughly to satisfy.”’ 

The “ Revised Translation” is important, not only as embodying 
the result of what is suggested in the Commentary, but also as 
having appended to it, in the form of Notes, citations of various read- 
ings from eight older versions, chiefly English. 

here are few things in the Commentary, to which we are dis- 
posed to demur. But we can hardly admit “the comprehensive 
dogmatical meaning” of 8:na:otc@a, as “involving the idea of a spi- 
ritual change of heart through the inworking power of faith,” as well 
as that of “forgiveness.”” Nor can we accept, as our author appears 
to have done, the statement of Calvin, that to “put on Christ,” 
(iii. 27,) is equivalent to our “wearing, in the sight of God, the 
name and character (personam) of Christ.” As a whole, the work 
is a valuable addition to our stores of Biblical literature; and we 
shall look out, with great interest, for the volumes on the rest of the 
Pauline Epistles, which may be expected to follow. 


Sermons preached at St. Thomas’s Chapel, Hackney. By 
Henry Forster Burder, D.D. London: Ward and Co, 1854. 


A most fitting memorial of a long course of ministerial fidelity, 
dedicated to the Church to whom they were preached. They include 
some valuable Sermons, printed about twenty years ago, on the Law 
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of the Sabbath. All of them are distinguished by the characteristics 


of the venerable author’s mind,—clear, rather than vigorous; exact, 

‘rather than large and comprehensive ; and wholly reflecting his spirit, 
—gentle, devout, and happy. In the statement of doctrine, we should 
have preferred more precision, and especially in matters of personal 
religion. 'The Sermons on the Sabbath form a useful compend of the 
arguments on this great religious question. 


Sermons on the Holy Communion. By Robert Isaac Wilber- 
force, A.M., [late] Archdeacon of the East Riding. 
London: Mozley ; Oxford and London: Parker. 1854. 


Tuesz Sermons appeared about the time that Mr. Wilberforce 
retired from the Church of England. We direct attention to them, 
because they express, in a compendious form, and in a plain style, 
the doctrines which the author has argued and developed with great 
elaboration in his Works on the “ Incarnation ”’ and the “ Eucharist.” 
The following passages may be taken as samples of the doctrine which 
pervades this volume :— 

“The doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, as it was taught by our Lord, 
and received by His Apostles, is, that the human body, which He took 
in the Virgin’s womb, is the food by which the new nature which was 
bestowed in Baptism is nourished and strengthened For the very 
sane body which is present in heaven, in its natural place and order, 
is present supernaturally on the altar after benediction by the Priest ; 
and the supernatural manner of its presence is the very ground of that 
benefit which it is calculated to produce.’’......“ If this body, which 
is present under the veil of sacraments, be the very same before which 
the Apostles fell down in worship, why should we render it less 
honour than is paid it at this moment by those exalted spirits who 
surround the throne ?” “He has made it the very temple of His 
Godhead, that it may be the medium of His gifts, and the object 
of our worship.’’...... “The mean whereby we take part in the per- 
petual action of our Great High Priest is that ordinance of the Holy 
Eucharist, which has ever since, therefore, been called ‘the Christian 
sacrifice.’...... For that self-same sacrifice whick our Lord perpetually 
presents in the heavenly temple, He presents, through the ministry 
of His Priests, wheresoever the Holy Sacrifice is ministered in His 
name. And since it is one Priest and one victim, those who parti- 
cipate in that service which is rendered upon earth, participate also in 
that work which is transacted in heaven.”—Pp. 168, 169, 176, 177, 
190, 191. 

This is evidently not only Popery, but, to speak out, idolatry. 
We find other parts of the Popish system occurring in the volume ; 
to wit, the doctrine of mortal, as distinguished from venial, sin, of the 
intercession of saints, and of purgatory. The two latter are gently 
hinted; (pp. 189, 225;) the former pervades the whole series of 
Sermons. Of argument, pro or con, the book contains very little ; 
it is expository and didactic. No notice whatever is taken of the 
countless Scripture passages in which we are taught that growth in 
grace is through the progressive and experimental “ knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” through “ sanctification of the Spirit, 
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'. and belief of the truth.’ This doctrine is most effectually supplanted 


by that of “sacramental efficacy” and “oral susception.” Perhaps 
the most formal, as it is the most notable, attempt at argument in 
favour of the views advocated in the volume, is that contained in the 
Sermon on the “Christian Temple.” Mr. Wilberforce argues, that 
his doctrine—that the “Priest”? has power to transmute and deify 
the elements—is likely to be true, because it is humbling to the pride 
ef man, which, he would have us to understand, the Protestant doc- 
trines are not! “To admit the absolute supremacy of God, to allow 
that we can only be saved through Christ, to confess that we share 
that weakness which is common to all men,—these are confessions 
which, though true and important, yet cost absolutely nothing.” 
If merely formal, this may be true; but in that case they are false. 
To confess these truths from the heart, is, as we believe, a thing in 
itself far harder and more humbling than to believe so manifest an 
impossibility, as that our fellow-man can quicken and deify the bread 
he eats. Many such things as this, as absurd and as humbling, do all 
Hindus believe ; yet they find it hard to receive the truly humbling 
doctrines of the Gospel. Such doctrines, however, as that of which 
we have now given a sample, has Mr. Wilberforce been preaching at 
Oxford before the University, at York before the Judges on Circuit, 
and in rural parishes, in his ordinary ministrations, for several years 
past! We would cherish the hope, that there is not much more 
of the same sort of teaching still left in the Church of England. 


Final Discourses at Argyle Chapel, Bath. By the late Rev. 
William Jay. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
1854. 


OnE cannot take up a volume such as this, with merely such feelings 
as those with which we have so often taken up other works from 
the same author. In former volumes, indeed, bearing the name of 
the venerable Jay, we have had the 1pstssima verba, but here we have 
the verba Novissima ; the utterances of the octogenarian Pastor, as he 
began to gather up his mantle for a few brief months’ retirement from 
public view, previously to his passing altogether out of sight. And it is 
only with a reverent hand that—with the knell of his departure still 
sounding in our spirit’s ear—we are disposed to deal with them. It is 
enough to say, that these Discourses are characterized by more than 
-his usual simplicity, at the same time that they are also—some of 
them in particular—more than usually rich in evangelical unction and 
spiritual power; and that they are, in all respects, a fitting and valu- 
able sequel and conclusion to all that has previously appeared. 


The Evidence of Scripture against the Claims of the Roman 
Church. By the Rev. Sanderson Robins, M.A. London: 
Longmans. 1853. 

“A part of a larger work” contemplated by the author, but 
“complete in itself, and suitable to the existing state of the contro- 
versy with the Church of Rome.” The claims made on behalf of St. 
Peter, and his assumed successors, with reference to the “ Rock”? and 
the power of the “Keys,” Papal Infallibility, Supreme Pastoral 
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Charge, the Bishop of Rome’s Inheritance from Peter, Papal 
Succession, the Disparagement of Scripture, the Decretals, and other 

‘ points collateral to these, are in this volume brought to the test, not 
only of the Scripture, as intimated in the title-page, but also of 
historical documents ; and, as a compendium of information, and a 
summary of arguments upon the points in question, it is well worthy 
the attention of general readers, as well as of the theological student. 
The work is in small compass for so large a subject ; but it comprises 
information gleaned from upwards of one hundred different authorities, 
with careful references, and numerous citations from the originals: and 
constitutes, on the whole, a most convenient and ae hand- 
book for all whom the controversy may concern. 


The Witness of the Spirit: Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. By John Jackson, D.D., Bishop of Lin- 
con. London: Skeffington. 1854. 


Turse Sermons, twelve in number, by the new Bishop, include 
vital doctrines of Christianity, and exhibit earnest reasoning and great 
fidelity ; but they are sadly deficient in unction and im homogeneous- 
ness. An acquaintance with the writings of the early Nonconformists, 
and of the modern Methodist school, would have mformed Dr. Jack- 
son better on the subject of his volume. The witness of the Spirit, as 
we understand it, is the witness or testimony of the Holy Spirit to a 
fact which is immanent only in the Divine Mind until revealed. It 
is an evangelical concomitant of a sinner’s present justification in the 
sight of God; and the knowledge of the fact of pardon and acceptance 
is the only ground of comfort and glad tidings. Justification is a 
judicial act of the Sovereign, who pardons the sinner in the way of 
strict righteousness; and, were it not revealed by God Himself, it 
could not be known at all; and yet the knowledge of this love of God 
to us personally is necessary to any true Christian comfort. This was 
the ground of comfort under the former dispensation. As Luther 
says, the force and beauty of the Psalms is in the personal pronouns: 
“my God,” “my Rock,” “ my Salvation ;” and surely the privileges of 
the Christian dispensation are not inferior. The doctrine and the expe- 
rience of the New Testament certify this. One office and work of the 
Holy Spirit is to assure us that we are the children of God; and that 
Spirit of adoption is sent as directly into the heart of the believer, to 
announce and seal his personal adoption, as Christ was sent into the 
world meritoriously to secure that adoption. Dr. Jackson, foregoing 
the testimony of some of the greatest men of his own Church, leaves 
this fact wnattested, although his book is on the witness of the Spirit. 
Unlike the fact of our regeneration, which lies within the sphere of 
our own consciousness, our justification is extrinsic to ourselves, and 
requires a divine attestation. Dr. Jackson continually enforces the 
necessity of our knowing our safety, yet declares that we cannot infal- 
libly know our justification. But Dr. Jackson cannot mean that, in 
the nature of things, we cannot know; for God could undoubtedly 
impart that knowledge as well as any other. If it be not revealed, it 
cannot be known ; for it cannot be inferred. Dr. Jackson insists, that 
the only ground on which we can infer it is our holiness. But there 
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can be no holiness without love; and there can be no love to God 
until we first know that He loves us. Regeneration is not the wit- 
ness of the Spirit, but its concomitant, and a sure check to the pre- 
sumptions of a carnal man, and a guard against error and misconcep- 
tion ; since the creation of a new nature is the sure proof that the 
attestation is divine. “We love Him because He first loved us:” 80 
that regeneration flows from revealed pardon. These are the views 
of the Homilies of the Church of England, and of the greater lights 
that ruled her best days; and we conceive that thus only can due 
honour be given to the Great Comforter, whose presence in the living 
Church compensates for the absence of Him who assured His disciples 
personally of His love to them. 

We wish we could fully commend this volume; but we think it 
sins by deficiency and want of self-consistency. The Sermon at the 
close, “On the Dangers to the Clergy of a Time of Controversy,” 
contains much valuable counsel, suitable to all Ministers and all Chris- 
tian people in times of controversy, whether in particular Churches or 
in the Church generally. 


Fondation de la République des Provinces-Unies. Marnix de 
Sainte Aldegonde. Par M. Edgard Quinet. Paris, 1854. 


Tus interesting volume brings before us a series of Articles ori- 
ginally published in the Revue des deux Mondes: it is both an 
eloquent apology for the rights of conscience, and a valuable historic 
sketch. There are, we believe, very few of our readers to whom the 
name of M. Edgard Quinet is not familiar. He made his début 
about twenty years ago in a sort of prose-poem, called Ahasverus, 
—a work belonging to what was then styled “the literature of 

ir”’ After having thus given his religious views (an obscure 
species of Pantheism) to the world, M. Quinet appeared as a 
translator of Hegel. Prométhée, Napoléon, are two more recent 
productions, intended, as the Ahasverus was, to express, in a poetic 
garb, the neo-Christianism upon which, if we might believe some fond 
hopes, hung the salvation of society. M. de Salvandy, who for 4 
time held the post of Minister of Public Instruction, gave to M. 
Quinet a Lectureship in the French University; and we still remem- 
ber full well, bow vigorously the young Professor earried on, in 
conjunction with his colleague M. Michelet, the campaign of 1843 
against the Jesuits. 

But now, alas! how great the change! Sorbonne lecture-rooms 
are silent; the Ignatian band reigns triumphant; and, in company 
with many others, M. Quinet discourses of liberty from the land 
of exile. On the present occasion, he has found his heroes close at 
hand. Egmont, Hoorn, William of Nassau,;—the patriotic outlaws 
who rendered the appellation “queue ”’ for ever illustrious,—such are, 
together with Marnix de Sainte Aldegorde, the dramatis persone 
of this narrative. 

It is a remarkable fact, but no Government is perhaps better known, 
in these days of patient research, than that of a Monarch who did his 
utmost to surround with every secrecy his political machinations. 
“No age,” says M. Quinet, “has written more than the sixteenth 
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century; no man, at that time, wrote more than Philip II. He 
certainly thought he had wrapped up his Government in impenetrable 
mystery. Concealed within a cell at the Escurial, as within a modern 
Caprese, no one ever saw any alteration in his features, no one ever 
caught the sound of his voice. When he gave audience to deputa- 
tions, it was still the same stone-like silence; he would just lean 
towards his Minister, who stammered out a few insignificant words. 
The proscription of Antonio Perez, and the murder of Escovedo, were 
warnings sufficient to frighten his Secretaries. Here, then, we have 
a King perfectly secure against both the voice of fame and the 
revelations of indiscreet babblers. His State secrets are buried in 
the lowest depths of the earth. Vague rumours may circulate, it is 
true, amidst the crowd, but who will venture to prove that they are 
correct? What witnesses have we? What traces still remain of so 
many murders contemplated, perpetrated, and denied? Who has 
ever heard the King give a single order? For the smallest details, 
has he not merely been in the habit of writing stealthily a dozen lines 
to a Secretary sitting a few yards from him? His reign is buried 
alive, as if it were one huge crime.” 

“ But history has had its day of retribution. The same man who 
did al] with a view to escape the searching glance of posterity, is now 
better known than any other Prince. The broad daylight is cast 
upon him. Thanks to his mania for writing every thing, that he 
might conceal every thing,—we scan in all their particulars his State 
secrets so closely kept, his plans of assassination so carefully schemed, 
those everlasting conspiracies, those scaffolds, the agonies of victims 
stifled behind the walls of impenetrable dungeons, the masked execu- 
tions, the glaring falsehoods by which a ruthless Monarch attempted 
to mislead the whole world ; in short, that complete arsenal of 
torture and crafty devices which were believed to be so dexterously 
concealed.” 

Three recent publications have enabled M. Quinet to describe most 
accurately the Revolution which wrested the Netherlands, during the 
sixteenth century, from the grasp of Philip II.:—First, M. Groén 
van Prinsterer’s Collection of State Papers from the Archives of the 
Orange-Nassau Family ; Secondly, M, Gachard’s edition of William’s 
Correspondence; Thirdly, The Letters and Dispatches of Philip II., 
published by the last-named gentleman. Backed by such important 
authorities, besides the well-known works of Strada, Bentivoglio, and 
Grotius, M. Quinet has exhibited, in its true light, the atrocious 
administration of a tyrant, and that despotic rule which is the 
favourite form of Government with the Tridentine Fathers. Marnix 
de Sainte Aldegonde, the great Leader of the Netherland insurrection, 
is a character which deserves close and careful study. He has many 
features in common with another curious personage of those troublous 
times,— Agrippa D’Aubigné; but he is incomparably superior to the 
Gascon nobleman as a statesman. He could discuss theology with 
the divines at Dort, lead an army on the field of battle, and write 
against the Papacy squibs infinitely more readable than the far-famed 
satire of Alcofribas Nasier, whilst they are quite as humorous. 

We shall not, however, indulge in any further notice of M. Quinet’s 
volume, but merely recommend it to the attentive perusal of our 
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readers. The author has given a complete biography of Sainte- 
Aldegonde ; and in doing so he has pleaded the cause of liberty with 
greater power than if he were, like Victor Hugo, venting his spleen 
in rabid poetry, 


Souvenirs Contemporains d’Histoire et de Littérature. Par 
M. Villemain. 8vo. Paris; Didier, 


Or all the writers who have, during the last thirty years, main- 
tained the honour of French literature, M. Villemain, as a critic, is by 
far the greatest. Without attempting here to write that gentleman’s 
biography, we may just say, that the circumstances and the characters 
amidst which his youth was cast have concurred to develope in him a 
tatent of observation, and a soundness of taste, still unrivalled by the 
littérateurs on the other side of the Channel. M. Villemain had the 
advantage of intimate acquaintance with the most distinguished per- 
sonages of the Imperial éra. M. de Fontanes, M. de Feletz, M. de 
Narbonne, often gave him the benefit of their experience ; and he pur- 
sued a brilliant course of classical studies under the superintendence 
of Professors who, if not eminent as original thinkers, were, at all 
events, perfectly qualified to occupy the eritic’s chair. 

M. Villemain took his position in society at the time when a Libe- 
ral reaction was manifesting itself throughout France against the 
Government of the Bourbons. With MM. Guizot and Cousin, he 
restored to the old Sorbonne more than its pristine glory; and in 
discussing, even from a literary point of view, the merits of Mon- 
tesquieu of Jean Jacques Rousseau, he found it no difficult task to 
attack and overturn the old theories of absolutism. Those only who 
have enjoyed M. Villemain’s conversation can form any idea of its 
brillianey and power; but the Sowvenirs egos meee will illustrate 
excellently his learning, his taste, and his political feelings, This 
volume belongs to the class of memoirs. It contains, chiefly, the bio- 
graphy of Count Louis de Narbonne, a nobleman who, after having 
been, in the most difficult times of the Revolution, Cabinet Minister 
to the unfortunate Louis XVI., became, at last, one of Napoleon’s 
favourite Aides-de-camp. M. de Narbonne cannot, in spite of his 
many qualities, take his rank as one of the conspicuous characters who 
appear in the revolutionary annals of France. Accordingly, the inter- 
est with which every one must peruse M. Villemain’s narrative, arises 
more especially from the personages introduced in connexion with the 
subject of the work, than from the hero himself. To tell the truth, 
Napoleon is the real hero.’ His personality fills the whole book ; and 
it is upon him, rather than upon Count de Narbonne, that the critic 
pronounces judgment. We dislike that system of drawing compari- 
sons, by which the living are praised at the expense of the dead; but, 
whilst reading the Sowvenirs Contemporains, we have more than once 
been reminded of Thucydides and Tacitus. If you would see how 
Memoirs can rise to the sober and stately dignity of history, compare 
the work we are now reviewing with that egotistic, pompous, and 
carelessly-written effusion, Chiteaubriand’s Mémoires d’outre Tombe. 
M. Villemain never attempts to dazzle the reader; his style is grave 
and simple; he has thought that the events he purposed bringing 
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before the public needed not to be enhanced by any ortiament of a 
merely rhetorical description. 

‘Conversations between M. de Narbonne and Napoleon occupy 
nearly two-thirds of the volume. Of course, they are not verbatvm 
reports; but they convey admirably to the mind the idea we have 
been accustomed to entertain respecting the great Emperor; and, at 
the same time, they exhibit the Count in a most favourable light. 
We see a man of common sense, of exquisite judgment, and of energy, 
arguing with him whose will admitted of no resistance, and who was 
accustomed to find every where uncompromising submission. M.de 
Narbonne expresses his fears, his surmises, unreservedly ; but he does 
so cleverly enough not to irritate the conqueror. In short, he seems 
to us the beaw. idéal of the courtier. 

In spite of the justly-valued accounts published of the Russian 
campaign by M. de Ségur and M. de Fezensac, M. Villemain has suc- 
ceeded in throwing new light upon that disastrous expedition. Not 
to mention the picturesque sketch he gives of the retreat, we have a 
piquant piece of criticism, from the mouth of Napoleon, on Corneille 
and on Montesquieu, proving unquestionably that literature was, for 
the Emperor, nothing else than another opportunity of proposing 
himself to the admiration of the world. In examining the scene 
between Cinna and Augustus, he was thinking of Napoleon taming 
the Paris idéologues. The dialogue of Sylla and Eucrates in Mon- 
tesquieu might be read as the dialogue of Napoleon and Talleyrand, 
or some such individual. 

Two smaller fragments have been added to the Memoir of M. de 
Narbonne, and bring us down to the times of the Restoration. The 
first is the narrative of a visit paid by General Foy to the Sorbonne ; 
the second, although professing to be a notice of M. de Feletz, may 
be described, in fact, as a sketch of Paris salons, as they were thirty 


years ago. 


Bulletin de la Société de P Histoire du Protestantisme Francais. 
Premiére Année, 12 Nos. Seconde Année, 12 Nos. 1852- 
1854. 8vo. 

La France Protestante, ou Vies des Protestants Frangais. Par 
MM. Haag. Parts I-VIII. 8vyo. 

Lettres de Jean Calvin, recueillies sur les Manuscrits originaux, 
avec une Préface et des Notes historiques. Par Jules Bon- 
net. Premiére Série: Lettres Francaises. Deux Vols. 
8vo. 


We do not feel.surprised that despotic Governments should dis- 
countenance the study of history. There is nothing like the stubborn- 
ness of facts ; and, if facts cannot be questioned, they may at least be, 
in a certain. measure, concealed. For the same reason, a persecuted 
minority will ever seek, in the consideration of the past, both encou- 
ragement and advice for the future: they will measure the extent of 
their duties by the deeds their ancestors accomplished. This explains 
the brilliant development of historic studies in France shortly after 
the Restoration: it also gives a key to the new movement which has 
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directed the attention of our fellow-Protestants abroad to the appa- 
rently dreary fields_of antiquarian lore. 

The first publication mentioned in the above list, is a periodical 
which was started by the French Protestant Historical Society about 
two years ago. Like most journals of that kind, it is rather miscel- 
laneous in its composition ; but, setting aside the religious — 
and viewing it merely from a scientific stand-point, as a recuetl of 
useful information, it is highly interesting. We have found, by an 
accurate survey of every separate Number, a variety of important 
documents, now for the first time brought to light, and elucidating 
many an historical point hitherto imperfectly known. But the com- 
pilation of the Bulletin j is by no means the only service which the 
Committee of the Society has rendered to the Protestant cause in 
France. Their example acts as a kind of stimulus; and the publiea- 
tion of a great many first-rate works may be traced to the encourage- 
ment they have so judiciously bestowed. Without venturing upon a 
long catalogue, which we might easily draw up, we shall just mention 
the excellent biographical dictionary now in course of issue, under the 
title La France Protestante. Two enterprising young men, MM. 
Haag, brothers, had, as early as 1847, conceived the idea of a Pro- 
testant Biographie Universelle, nay, had even printed the first 
volume. The revolutionary outbreak stopped them, and the work 
was discontinued, until the Protestant Historical Society, taking it 
up again, published it under the sanetion of the Committee. La 
France Protestante will be found valuable in more respects than one. 
The bibliographical portion of the work is most carefully wa! wes and, 
in fact, the amount of sound and accurate knowledge it contains 
amply justifies the designation, “ Protestant Benedictines,’ which has 
been given to the MM. Haag. This excellent dictionary will occupy, 
in every Protestant library, the place which Roman Catholics give to 
the Gallia Christiana. 

M. Bonnet, the new Editor of Calvin’s Correspondence, is another 
savant, whose energies are fired by the two-fold love of science and of 
the Gospel. After a long pilgrimage to the principal libraries and 
literary collections of Europe, he'has returned Jaden with valuable 
spoils, now partly before us in the shape of two handsome volumes. 
This first instalment contains the Reformer’s French correspondence ; 
his Latin letters will form two more volumes ; and we are glad to 
see that an English translation of the whole is advertised as in the 
press. 


On Religious Restoration in England: a Series of Sermons 
preached in Westminster ab the Boyle Lecture. By 


Christopher Wordsworth, D 

London: Rivingtons. 1854. 

Dz. Worpsworte is, undoubtedly, one of the ablest: and most elo- 
quent Preachers of the present rw ae High Church sehool. ‘There 
isa masculine polish about his style, which we much admire. His 
diction is never ornate, but it is characterized by pure and manly 
elegance ; and, without any thing like vehemence or inflation, he is 
always vigorous, and often both copious and powerful. The present 


Canon of Westminster. 
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volume affords ample proof of the truth of these remarks. But whilst 
we pay our tribute to the ability of the writer, we cannot be expected 
to sympathize greatly with his purpose or his principles. The subject 
of this course of Sermons was suggested by the discoveries brought 
out through the medium of the recent Census. The, Church of 
England, it is evident from the Census returns, has lost from its 
enclosures a moiety of the people of England. What must be done 
to restore its influence?. Dr. Wordsworth, indeed, expresses his 
concurrence, several times over, in the absurd and discreditable impu- 
tation, to which the Bishop of Oxford and others have given currency, 
that the returns of Dissenting places of worship, on the Census 
Sunday, did not fairly represent the average attendance. . Still he 
admits that the truth is, at any rate, approximately represented by 
the Census Returns, and sets himself to sketch the outline of a 
plan by which he hopes that the people of England may be brought 
back again to the Anglican fold. He would have the number of Bishops 
increased to, at least, eighty, and one stationed in every important 
centre of population and influence throughout England ; so that the 
Bishops might be real overseers, both of the parish Presbyters, and 
also, in a good degree, of their flocks; so that they might have such 
leisure, and such a position, as to be able to “ refute and rout errors,” 
and “vindicate and establish truths ;” to give “impulse to the 
building of churches and the supply of additional Clergy ;”’ so to 
counsel, sustain, and regulate the parish Clergy, as that these might 
be “strung together by the Episcopate, like the chords of a lyre, 
to make ‘sweet music to Christ;’” and so to visit the parishes, as 
that “confirmations might be duly administered, catechizings duly 
performed, and communicants proportionably increased.’” He would 
also have a real, and not a merely nominal, order of Deacons, 
substantially distinguished from the Presbyters or Priests of the 
Church, and doing other work, for much of which there is, at 
present, no provision made. It should be the office of these to visit 
and relieve the sick and poor, to instruct the ignorant, to reclaim the 
outcast, to baptize and catechize the children, counsel the young, 
admonish and direct those entering the “holy estate of matri- 
mony,” and advise with parents; to organize schools and Benefit 
Societies, and, in a word, to act as the assistants and “ mis- 
sionary pioneers of the Priesthood.’’ In some instances, the 
Deacon might be also the Schoolmaster. Such a Diaconate would 
be an inferior order of Clergy, prepared and duly ordained to their 
office. They would supersede Scripture-Readers and City Mission- 
aries, and, if Dr. Wordsworth’s ideal could be fully carried out, would 
do away with the poor-house and the Relieving Officer. They would 
have a right to preach, if need were, and would be persons to be 
counted “holy to the Lord in their own eyes, and in those of the 
people, because admitted to stand at His altar, and take part in the 
administration ’’ [not the consecration] “of the holy Communion.” 
Dr. Wordsworth would also restore tithes as they were before the 
Commutation Act; he would retain Church-rates as they have been ; 
do away (as we understand him) with the possibility of divorce in 
any case, holding, as he does, that our Lord approves of divorce in no 
case, though he has permitted it in one case, and in one only ; and 
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would repeal all the provisions of the New Marriage Act. All this 
would be the “ blessed work of religious restoration.’”” He draws a 
beautiful picture of the morality, especially the family morality, of 
England, previously to the passing of the Marriage Act. Since that 
event, as he seems to believe, there has been a rapid and fearful 
deterioration. He believes social discontent, strikes for wages, the 
war, and the pestilence, to be divine judgments upon the nation for 
desertion or neglect of the Church of England, and for the sacrifice 
of its rights. He will not allow that Dissenting Ministers are more 
than religious lecturers, or that in their lecture-rooms there is an 
service offered to.God which has a right to be considered public 
religious “ worship.” He seems, however, to admit that, though 
unhappily in a state of schism, Dissenters may yet be children of God, 
and spiritual members of Christ. All such he claims as real, though 
not willing, members of the apostolic Church of England,—the only 
possible Church of this country. 


History of the Propagation of Christianity among the Heathen 
since the Reformation. By the Rev. William Brown, M.D. 
Third Edition, brought down to the present Time. Three 
Vols. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. 1854. 


THIs is a new edition of a valuable and standard work. The first 
two volumes refer to what has been done in Europe; two-thirds of 
the third volume are taken up with American Missions; and the 
arm: consists of an Appendix, containing a “ Brief Account of 

issions of inferior Note,’’ not noticed in the body of the work ; an 
“ Account of the Exertions of some Persons distinguished by their Zeal 
for the Propagation of Christianity among the Heathen,’’ the first 
mentioned of whom is Robert Boyle, and the last, Henry Martyn; 
“‘ Notices of Proposals for the Conversion of the Heathen ;” a “ List 
of Translations of the Scriptures ;” a Paper on “ Polygamy,” and 
“ Hints relative to the Formation of an Alphabet for Languages 
hitherto unwritten.” » Dr. Brown appears to have been formerly Secre- 
tary to the Scottish Missionary Society, and has here furnished an 
excellent basis for a History of Missions among the Heathen. But his 
work is far from complete. He professes to have brought it down to 
the most recent dates; but this he has not done. The account of 
the Church Missions in India, for instance, does not make the slightest 
allusion to the labours and influence of that admirable Missionary, 
Weitbrecht, at Burdwan. The account furnished of Wesleyan Mis- 
sions is decidedly insufficient. We are aware that Dr. Brown’s is 
only an account of Missions among the Heathen, and that therefore a 
considerable proportion of Wesleyan missionary operations—those on 
the Continent of Europe and in the Colonies—did not come within 
the scope of his history. But the Missions of the Wesleyan Methodists 
among the Heathen, apart from their other Missions, exceed in extent 
those of any other Society, the Moravians excepted. Yet only their 
West-India Missions have justice done to them; here, we must say, 
that justice has been well done. But, besides these, only those in 
the South Seas and in Ceylon are any thing more than registered. 
The account which is given of the Mission in the Friendly Islands, 
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makes no allusion whatever to the late war, to the noble behaviour 
of King George, or to the visits and testimony of Sir Everard Home 
and of the French Commander from Tahiti. Yet we venture to say, 
that no more wonderful chapter is to be found in the history of 
Missions, than that to which these events belong. Of the history 
of the Ceylon Mission, during the last five-and-twenty years, no 
notice whatever is taken. Scarcely less remarkable is the omission 
of all reference to the Wesleyan Mission in New Zealand, though 
a particular account is given of the Church Mission. Yet Dr. 
Brown, if he had consulted Mr. Strachan’s “Life of Leigh,” would 
have seen that the history of the two Missions cannot fairly be 
separated, nor Mr. Marsden’s connexion with New Zealand fully 
explained, without a reference to the co-operation of Mr. Leigh. The 
subsequent course and’ present position of the Wesleyan Mission 
in that iskand have not. been unworthy of its origin. To the 
London Missionary Society, to which, in several respects, we think 
the first place must be conceded among Societies for the con- 
version of the Heathen, good justice seems, on the whole, to be 
done, Nor have the Moravian and the Baptist Societies reason 
to complain of the attention given to them. Only, very heavy 
and grievous charges are insinuated against the Baptist Mission- 
aries, and Missionary Committee, in reference to their operations in 
the West Indies. The Moravians and Methodists, also, as well as 
the Church Missionaries in India, are very seriously impeached of 
laxity in the admission of members to their Churches: Some of the 
London Missionaries, too, especially those in South Africa, are s 

jected te the same imputation ; nor do there seem to be any, except, 
perhaps, some of the Seottish Societies, whose standard, on this point, 
satisfies our author. That there are no errors in regard to this 
matter, who will affirm? But, on the whole, we are disposed to 
think, that the most judicious and pious of the Missionaries employed 
in. the heathen field may fairly be trusted as to the true meaning 
and signs of “conversion;’’ that they have, probably, simpler and 
more truly scriptural views upon this subject than our diligent, but 
coldly critical, historian ; and that there must be something erroneous 
in the standard and principles. of one who, in every part of the Mis- 
sion-field, finds himself at issue upon this question with the great 
majority of practical Gospel-labourers of nearly every denomination. 


The Earnest Student; being Memorials of John Mackintosh. 
By the Rev. Norman Macleod. Edinburgh: Constable ; 
London ; Hamilton and Adams. 


Ir such a biographer as Norman Macleod only found a kindred 
— the result was sure to be a genial book. In John Mackintosh 
he a friend of his boyhood, a kinsman, a companion of studies, a 
partaker of religious exercises and labours, and a heart that was even 
as his own heart. As to the book, Mr. Macleod has “no excuse 
or apology to offer for any defects ; for I have done it to the very best 
of my ability, from the love I bore him.” 

John Mackintosh, the-son of a country gentleman, after a childhood 
spent in a romantie home, early studied in Edinburgh, then in Glas- 
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gow, and then in Cambridge. Here he witnessed, from a distance, 
the “disruption,” and deliberately chose the ministry of the Free 
Chureh. After this, he spent some time under Dr. Chalmers, in the 
New College; and, partly from a love of travel, and a desire to have 
all possible advantages before formally entering on his duties, partly 
from ill health, he visited at different times France and Germany. 
Finally, he made a long stay in Geneva, thence wandered over Italy, 
where, on a pedestrian excursion near Naples, his health utterly failed ; 
and after struggles, rallies, and studies in Germany, he closed his day, 
ere yet he had. begun his labours, at. Canstadt.. The opening of the 
book gives no idea of the intense imterest and the varied information 
with which it abounds. Mentally and morally the character of 
Mackintosh rises, till you feel for him the same love as his biographer ; 
who, however, shows every shade and defect, as faithfully as the 
Letters and Journals show, without his care, every virtue. It is an 
honest biography, a bewitching book of travels, an instructive sketch 
of student efforts and aspirations, a high-toned portrait of a youthful 
Christian gentleman, a domestic picture which more tham once 
refreshes you with tears, and a personal history which adds one to 
your friends,—one whose unknown form seems: well known, and much 
of whose spirit you delight in. 

We do not wonder at the remarkable success of the book. The 
chief regret we feel on laying it down is, that:his view of the import- 
ance of being “thoroughly furnished’’ for the ministry, prevailed so 
long over the ealls of the work itself. Spared till twenty-nine years 
of age, he died a student, not a Minister; though from his teens he 
had consecrated himself to that holy work. He acted to the best 
of his judgment, and felt no reproach when he found the life he had 
been adorning with lore sinking amid the toil of collecting it. Yet 
we should rather that some parish had for a few years had all the 
feelings of his full heart poured out upon it, with his clear and manly 
conceptions of truth. While life is so uncertain, nothing can be more 
serious than deliberately to spend the years of greatest ardour and 
force in furbishing our armour. “ Work!’ ought to sound in our 
ears ; “for the night cometh.” And we doubt not, that ww | will close 
the tale of John Maekintosh’s pilgrimage, with the deep feeling that 
to postpone simple usefulness for accomplishments is presuming too far 
on the brittle life of man. 


The Treasury Harmony of the Four Evangelists, in the Words of 
the Authorized Version, according to Greswell’s Harmonia 
Evangelica; having Scripture Illustrations, Expository 
Notes from the most a Commentators, Practical 


Reflections, Geographi 
Robert Mimpriss. 

WE are happy to add our testimony to those which have already 
appeared from so many other quarters, in commendation of this very 
laborious and well executed effort to promote the intelligent and 
profitable study of the Gospels, and, we may add, of the Scriptures 
generally ; the Notes, Scripture Illustrations, Reflections, &., so 
copiously appended to the text of the Harmony, serving to bring the 
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student into a familiar acquaintance with all those other portions of 
the Old and New Testaments, which in any way bear upon the 
contents of these Gospels. As a companion to the traveller by land 
or by water, to the emigrant, the Missionary, the teacher, the scholar, 
and others, to whom it is often a great boon to have much Bible- 
knowledge in small compass, we know of nothing that exceeds this 
work, either in the amount of help which it affords in that way, or in 


the comparatively moderate price at which that help may be obtained. ° 


Things as they are in America. By William Chambers. 
London and Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers. 1854. 


In the autumn of 1853, Mr. W. Chambers was advised to cross 
the Atlantic for change of air and scene. The opportunity was not 
to be lost. by so enterprising a publisher, and the result is before us. 
The volume is a plain and unpretending account of the events of the 
journey, with descriptions of the external features, the material 
progress, and present political condition of the United States and the 
British American Provinces. Landing in Halifax, he passes rapidly 
through Nova Scotia and Canada, and every where sees evidence of 
improvement and favourable openings for emigrants. Passing on to 
the States, he is struck by the ingenuity and amazing growth of 
manufactures of various kinds. He sees little or nothing of the 
unpleasant social peculiarities attributed to our transatlantic brethren ; 
only one fellow-traveller is impertinently inquisitive, food is not bolted 
at dinner, and the spitting encountered is by no means excessive. 
We sincerely rejoice that such ameliorations are taking place ; but still 
the impression left is that the couleur de rose is laid on with greater 
freedom than the facts of this work-day world would justify. 

The following extract will show the scale on which certain manu- 
factures are carried on in the United States: it is a description of a 
factory in Cincinnati :— 

“The first establishment I visited was a furniture factory,—a huge 
brick building, five stories in height, with a long frontage at the 
corner of two streets, and in which 250 hands are employed in 
different departments. Many of these are occupied merely in guiding 
and superintending machines moved by shafts and belts from a large 
steam-engine on the ground-floor. Every article receives its shape in 
the rough by means of saws ; and these move with such rapidity, that 
their teeth are invisible to the eye. The articles are next planed, or 
turned, and mortised, in the same inconceivably rapid manner. In 
the planing operations, some surprising effects are produced. A rough 
deal or other piece of wood, being arranged on a bench, under the 
action of a plane which revolved horizontally, was in a few instants 
smoothed as if by the finest hand-labour. Chairs of a common class, but 
neatly turned and painted, were the principal article of manufacture. 
The number produced almost goes beyond belief. I was informed 
that the average quantity was 200 dozen every week, or at the rate of 
124,800 chairs per annum, worth from five to twenty-five dollars per 
dozen. Among these a large number are rockers. The machinery 
for scooping out and shaping the seats was exceedingly ingenious. 
The next article in importance is chests of drawers ; of which 2,000 are 
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manufactured annually. Baby-cribs are another important item ; but 
the number of them produced could not be accurately stated. 

“The next establishment I looked in upon was a bedstead-factory, 
in which similarly improved machinery was employed to cut out and 
finish various parts of the articles required. As many as 1,000 
bedsteads are turned out every week, valued at from four to twenty- 
four dollars each. Some other works were visited, but it is unde- 
sirable to enter on details respecting their products. In the fabri- 
cation of iron stoves, locks, and hinges, window-frames, ornamental 
cabinet ware, upholstery, fire-arms, hats, boots and shoes, machinery, 
axes and other edge-tools, carriages, and numerous other things, the 
operations were on a similarly gigantic scale. In one of the boot and 
shoe factories, there are wrought up annually 10,000 sides of sole- 
leather, 40,000 sides of upper leather, 20,000 sheep skins, 2,500 calf 
skins, 5000 pounds’ weight of boot-nails, and 600 bushels of shoe-pegs. 
The wages paid away in this establishment amount to 60,000 dollars 
per annum. On hearing facts of this kind, the question continually 
occurs, Where do all these manufactures go? Of course, the explana- 
tion is found in the perpetual demand over the vast regions of which, 
as has been said, Cincinnati is the centre. Every day, thousands of 
fresh families are —1aking a settlement in the wilderness, and each needs 
bedsteads, tables, chairs, and other articles of domestic use. On the 
quay at Cincinnati, therefore, you see vast piles of new furniture, iron 
stoves, tin-ware, cases of boots and shoes, and every thing else needed 
by settlers, preparing to be dispatched a thousand miles by steamers 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries. One manufacturer of cabinet 
work told nie he had received an order to make the whole furniture of 
an hotel in California.” 

Our traveller’s opinions upon Slavery are what he considers to be 
moderate. He objects to the “institution,” not only on moral 
grounds, but because he believes, from report and the evidence of 
his own senses, that, so far at least as all ordinary agricultural labours 
are concerned, it is more expensive than free white labour. He 
administers a well-deserved rebuke to the Northern philanthropists, 
who strongly denounce the keeping Negroes in bondage, and yet will 
not themselves admit a coloured man, however educated or well- 
behaved, into their vehicles, assemblies, or churches. His anti- 
cipations of the ultimate effect of Slavery upon the country, are 
similar to those we expressed in a recent number. Upon the 
whole, his chapter on this topic is the most interesting in the 
volume. The following scene is instructive, and will, at least, inform 
our readers as to the present price of fine boys in Richmond, 
Virginia :— 

“ Mingling in the crowd, I went to see what should be the fate of 
the man and boy with whom I had already had some communication. 

“There the pair, the two cousins, sat by the fire, just where I had 
left them an hour ago. The boy was put up first. ‘ 

“*Come along, my man, jump up; there’s a good boy!’ said one of 
the partners, a bulky and respectable-looking person, with a gold 
chain and bunch of seals; at the same time getting on the block. 
With alacrity the little fellow came forward, and, mounting the steps, 
stood by his side. The forms in front were filled by the company ; 
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and, as I seated myself, I found that my old companion, ‘ Wide-awake,’ 
was close at hand, still chewing and spitting at a great rate. 

“*Now, gentlemen,’ said the auctioneer, putting his hand on the 
shoulder of the boy, ‘here is a very fine boy, seven years of age, war- 
ranted sound; what do you say for him? I put him up at 500 
dollars, 500 dollars,’ (speaking quick, his right hand raised up, and 
coming down on the open palm of his left,) ‘500 dollars. Any one 
say more than 500 dollars.’ (560 is bid.) ‘560 dollars. Nonsense! Just 
look at him. See how high he is.’ (He draws the lot in front of 
him, and shows that the little fellow’s head comes up to his breast.) 
‘ You see he is a fine, tall, healthy boy. Look at his hands.’ 

“Several step forward, and cause the boy to open and shut his 
hands ; the flexibility of the small fingers, black on the one side and 
whitish on the other, being well looked to. The hands, and also 
the mouth, having given satisfaction, an advance is made to 570, then 
to 580, dollars. 

“*Gentlemen, that is a very poor price for a boy of this size.’ 
(Addressing the lot:) ‘Go down, my boy, and show them how you 
can run.’ 

“The boy, seemingly happy to do as he was bid, went down from 
the block, and ran smartly across the floor several times; the eyes of 
every one in the room following him. 

“* Now, that will do. Get up again.’ (Boy mounts the block, 
the steps being rather deep for his short legs; but the auctioneer 
kindly lends him a hand.) ‘Come, gentlemen, you see this is a first- 
rate lot.’ (590—600—610—620—630 dollars are bid.) ‘I will sell 
him for 630 dollars.’ (Right hand coming down on left.) ‘ Last 
= 630 dollars, once—630 dollars, twice.’ (A pause; hand sinks.) 
‘Gone!’ ” 

There is not in Mr. Chambers’s book any picturesque delineation of 
scenery, or sketching of salient character, or deep political discussion ; 
but it contains a plain unsophisticated account of the present actual 
condition of “Things in America,” and will repay those who may 
venture upon its purchase. 


English Battles and Sieges in the Peninsula and South of 
France, Extracted from his “ History of the War in the 
Peninsula,” by Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier, 
K.C.B. London: Westerton. 1854. 


Wirx the distant echoes of the cannon on the Heights of Sebasto- 
pol sounding in our ears, the recruiting Serjeant at work in our towns 
and villages, and a new and glorious chapter of British military 
history in course of construction, the volume before us is peculiarly 
appropriate. It records the deeds of valour of a former generation 
on the fields of the Peninsula, taken from the classic work of Sir 
William Napier. It consists of episodes from one of the greatest 
epics of modern times; and will form a standard of comparison for 
the noble achievements of our army in the Crimea. 

Take the following summary, after the description of the Siege of 
Badajos :— 

“ive thousand men and officers fell during the Siege, including 
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seven hundred Portuguese ; three thousand five hundred were stricken 
in the assault; sixty officers, and more than seven hundred men, were 
slain on the spot. Five Generals, Kempt, Harvey, Bowes, Colville, 
and Picton, were wounded,—the first three severely ; six hundred 
men and officers fell in- the escalade of San Vincente, as many at 
the Castle, and more than two thousand at the breaches: each 
division there lost twelve hundred! But how deadly the strife was 
at that point, may be gathered from this,—the Forty-third and Fifty- 
second Regiments of the Light Division, alone, lost more men than 
the seven Regiments of the Third Division engaged at the Castle! 

“Let it be remembered that this Shaka aesenes took place in 
a space of less than a hundred yards square; that the slain died not 
all suddenly, nor by one manner of death; that some perished by 
steel, some by shot, some by water; that some were crushed and 
mangled by heavy weights, some trampled upon, some dashed to 
atoms by the fiery explosions ; that, for hours, this destruction was 
endured without shrinking, and the town was won at last. These 
things considered, it must be admitted that a British army bears 
with it an awful power. And false would it be to say the French 
were feeble men: the garrison stood and fought manfully and with 
good discipline, behaving worthily. Shame there was none on any 
side. Yet who shall do justice to the bravery of the British soldiers ? 
the noble emulation of the officers? Who shall measure out the 
glory of Ridge, of Macleod, of Nicholas, of O’Hare of the Rifles, 
who perished in the breach at the head of the stormers, and with 
him neerly, all the volunteers for that desperate service? Who 
shall describe the springing valour of that Portuguese Grenadier 
who was killed, the foremost man, at the Santa Maria? or the martial 
fury of that desperate Rifleman who, in his resolution to win, 
thrust himself beneath the chained sword-blades, and there suffered 
the enemy to dash his head to pieces with the ends of their muskets ? 
Who can sufficiently honour the intrepidity of Walker, of Shaw, of 
Conch, or the resolution of Ferguson of the Forty-third, who, having, 
at Rodrigo, received two deep wounds, was here with his hurts: still 
open, leading the stormers of his Regiment, the third time a 
volunteer, and the third time wounded? Nor are these selected 
as pre-eminent: many and signal were the other examples of 
unbounded devotion, some known, some that will never bé known; 
for in such a tumult much passed unobserved, and often the observers 
fell themselves, ere they could bear testimony to what they saw. But 
no age, no nation, sent forth braver troops to battle, than those who 
stormed Badajos. 

“ When the havoc was told to Wellington, the pride of conquest 
sank into a passionate burst of grief for the loss of his gallant 
soldiers,” —Pp, 181-2. 


Tours in Ulster. By J. B. Doyle. Dublin: Hodges and 
Smith. -1854. 


T'o the Irish tourist this volume is a contribution of real value, 
That province of the Emerald Isle which contains the most flourish. 
ing population, the best agriculture, the busiest manufacture, the 
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rising town of Belfast,—the historic scenes of Derry, Enniskillen, and 
Armagh, with the largest lake on this side of Russia, the unrivalled 
Giant’s Causeway, and the equally unrivalled coast scenery between 
it and Belfast,—has found a much worthier representation than is 
usually afforded of an interesting country in the pages of a Guide 
Book. The author shows throughout a perfect knowledge of the 
history and antiquities of the country, and knows how to give his 
local notices the charm of lore, without being prolix or dry. No one 
can form an idea of the sea-side beauties of these Isles, who has never 
driven from Belfast to the Giant’s Causeway, along that indescribable 
road which winds over hills, under cliffs, along strands, round bays, 
and through glens, till the tourist is ready to think he never enjoyed 
the sea-side before. In the way of Lakes, as to size, the two great 
Lakes of Ulster, Lough Neagh and Lough Erne, are without rival in 
our islands: though the want of that mountain-setting which forms 
the glory of the comparatively tiny sheets of water in England, 
Scotland, and Killarney, leaves them less romantic than their diminu- 
tive rivals. Some of the Welsh and Scotch railways lead through 
splendid coast scenery ; but none of them is to be compared, for wild 
and mountainous grandeur, to the line from Coleraine to Londonderry. 
A scene of superstition so naturally wild, or so religiously curious, as 
Lough Derg, is scarcely to be found in any country. To all these, 
and the other endless points of interest in Ulster, Mr. Doyle does 
justice; and we must say, that we have found as much satisfaction 
from the use of his Hand-Book, as from the best of Murray’s, in the 
countries they describe. 


A Memoir of the Rev. James Crabb, late of Southampton. By 
John Rudall, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: 
Walton and Maberly. 1854. 


Tue subject of this Memoir was, for three years in early life, a pro- 
bationer for the Wesleyan-Methodist Ministry. Subsequently, after 
a temporary withdrawal from public service, on account of his health, 
he settled as a Minister, unconnected with any particular denomina- 
tion, but labouring with considerable success, and filling up a sphere 
of great usefulness, as a zealous Preacher, an ardent lover of all good 
men, and a strenuous promoter of all good things. His efforts on 
behalf of the Penitentiary at Southampton, his practical concern for 
the spiritual interests of seamen, his labours for the improvement 
of the Gypsies, and indications, almost without number, of his unselfish 
and persevering benevolence, gave a peculiar interest to his name whilst 
living, and serve to embalm his memory now that he is gone ; espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood in which he was best known. He was 
not concerned to have it known, but it is an interesting fact, brought 
out in this volume by unquestionable evidence, that, during his 
Ministry as a Wesleyan, he was honoured of God to be the instru- 
ment of the conversion of Elizabeth Wallbridge, the “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter.” It is with great satisfaction that we add, that this very 
interesting and edifying Memoir possesses the advantage of having 
been ——— by one whose tone and sympathies are entirely with 
his subject, 
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The Museum of Science and Art. Edited by Dionysius Lard- 
ner, D.C.L. Vols. 1—-IV. London: Walton and Maberly. 


WE have subjected these volumes to a fair test: we threw them on 
the table before three or four youths having some knowledge of 
science, and of sufficient intelligence to appreciate a higher teaching ; 
and the experiment met our expectations,—the volumes became com- 
panions. They are just what we wanted,—a familiar, yet scientific, 
exposition of “common things,” and of many that are wncommon. A 
great number of subjects are discussed ; and all are treated popularly 
and with excellent effect. One great object is to expose “popular 
fallacies.’” A volume of most interesting information is given in 
reference to every variety of telegraphic communication, and the state 
of the art in all countries. 

We have found the work more interesting than a novel, and, with 
its profusion of woodcuts, cheaper than most volumes of our “ cheap 
literature.” 


Orr’s Circle of the Sciences. A Series of Treatises on the 
Principles of Science, with their Application to Practical 
Pursuits. Organic Nature. Volume I. London: W. 8. 
Orr and Co. 1854. 


Mork encyclopedic in design, and less popular in style, than the 
above, this~periodical is adapted to the more advanced students of 
science. It contains elaborate, but somewhat abstruse, papers, “ On 
the. Principles of Physiology,” by the Editor; “ On the Structure of 
the Skeleton and Teeth,” by Professor Owen; and “On the Varieties 
of the Human Race,’”’ by Dr. Latham. The Introductory Chapter, 
“On the Nature, Connection, and Uses of the great Departments 
of Knowledge,” is of much value. 


The Jordan and the Rhine; or, The East and the West: being 
the Result of Five Years’ Residence in Syria, and Five 
Years’ Residence in Germany. By the Rev. William 
Graham. London: Partridge and Oakey. 1854. 


Tue Preface of this volume is good, plain, sensible writing ; and 
the portion of the book which refers to “the Jordan”’ casts light 
upon the customs of Syria, and thereby affords valuable illustrations 
of the sacred books. But the “Journal of the Rhine” is a strange 
medley and jumble of some good, and many indifferent, things. The 
writer glances at almost every possible subject, without order, without 
poetry, without purpose. It contains scarcely a reference to the 
Rhine countries ; but is a series of religious papers,—rhymes, remarks 
on texts of Scripture, on Popery, and on languages; meditations and 
prayers, &c., &ce. Many of the papers, however, embrace considera- 
tions, in reference to the times and the future, of pregnant interest, 
and are very suggestive. 
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Edward Irving: an Ecclesiastical and Literary Biography. By 
- Washington Wilks, Author of a “ History of the Half 
Century,” &c. London: W. Freeman. 1854. 


Tuts small volume possesses both interest and power. The per- 
sonal and intellectual character of the brilliant and wayward man is 
given with much pictorial effect; not without, however, some of the 
painful efforts to write strongly, the mistaking hard words for deep 
thoughts, in which the minor followers of Carlyle are somewhat apt 
to indulge. Did the work refer to one who was merely a literary or 
scientific man, its hero-worship might be overlooked ; but the position 
of a Christian Minister brings him in relation to principles, and 
subjects him to tests, the application of which appears to be beyond 
Mr. Wilks’s hand. It may be very fine for him to assert his claim to 
criticize a Church, and decide all questions which it may involve, 
because “ he looks on it from without, and from the elevation of free- 
dom from all Church bonds;” but he must not expect that the 
religious world will lay much stress on such a claim. Willingly 
recognising in him much merit as a writer, and sympathizing, to 
some extent, in his desire for greater technical and artistic power in 
the elucidation of religious truths, we would yet venture to advise 
him to enter other fields of labour, feeling assured that, on such 
topics, no satisfactory “ outcome,”’ to use a favourite expression of his, 
will flow from the philosophy at his command. 


Evenings with the Romanists. By the Rev. M. Hobart Sey. 
mour. Seeleys. 1854. 


A work worthy of the author of “Mornings with the Jesuits.” 
The scene is Ireland. Most of the circumstances narrated are under- 
stood to have taken place five-and-twenty years ago, when tho author 
was a Curate in the sister-island. Mr. Seymour is a keen, but yet a 
gentle and courteous, controversialist. This volume is a popular vade- 


mecum on the Popish controversy, free from all vulgar bigotry cr ~ 


exaggeration. 


The Alps, Switzerland, and the North of Italy. With numerous 
Engravings. By the Rev. Charles Williams. London : 
John Cassell. 1854. . 


WE confess we are surprised at the beauty of this volume, and the 
amount of information which it contains, when we consider its price. 
The true method of instructing tarry-at-home travellers, is by com- 
poy | pictorial representations with descriptive and narrative writing ; 
and here the illustrations are beautiful, and prodigally numerous. 
Most of them would, however, have appeared to greater advantage 
if the publisher could have afforded space to withhold the letter-press 
at the back of them. But it is a beautiful book. 

Mr. Cassell has well merited the fame and the support which he 
has obtained by the publication of unprecedentedly cheap and unob- 
jectionable literature. Only a very large circulation could sustain 
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his bold attempt to compete with the cheap trash which issues from 
the periodical press; and his profuse pictorial illustrations will 
generally bear comparison with many higher-priced publications. 

We hope soon to consider this whole question of intellectual food 
for the million. 


Gold and the Gospel: the Ulster Prize Essays on the Scrip- 
tural Duty of Giving in Proportion to Means and Income. 
London: Nisbet. 1853. 


WE have too long delayed to say a word in favour of this important 
work, which, we would fain hope, will revive the impression made 
many years ago by the publications of Dr. Harris and the junior 
Treffry. It is not equal in power; but it discusses, practically and 
scripturally, an important part of Christian responsibility, —the 
use of money. It would hardly be possible for a man to do more 
good with twenty shillings, than to present eight of his not too 
liberal friends with a copy of this book. This is to touch the springs 
of liberality by sound principles. 


Far above Rubies. A Memoir of Helen S. Herschel. By her 
Daughter. Edited by Ridley H. Herschell. London: 
Walton and Maberly. 1854. 


Tue character of a gentle and intelligent Christian lady, devoted 
to her duties as a Pastor’s wife, is here exemplified in a pleasing and 
interesting narrative. The work is much beyond the average of 
Memoirs written by members of the deceased’s family ; and, we believe, 
will maintain its place in religious biography for many years to come. 


Gethsemane: Lectures delivered in the Lock Chapel, in Lent, 
1854. By the Rev. Capel Molyneux, B.A. London: 
Partridge, Oakey, and Co. 1854. 


THE subjects of these Lectures are, the Beginning of Sorrows, the 
Thrice-Repeated Prayer, the Remonstrance, the Betrayal, the 
Surrender, the Desertion. The style is pointed and lively, the tone 
warm and evangelical, and the entire book full of words in season, 
not for Lent only, but for all times of the year; and well —— for 
use, in the closet, the sick-room, and the family. 


A Treatise on Relics. By John Calvin. Newly translated from 
the French Original, with an Introductory Dissertation on 
the Miraculous Images, as well as of other Superstitions of 
the Roman Catholic and Russo-Greek Churches. Edin- 
burgh: Johnstone and Hunter. 1854. 


Tus is a seasonable, as well as interesting, publication; and is 
rendered particularly valuable by an Introductory Dissertation, in 
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which the history of relic and image worship is carefully traced, and 
its Pagan origin and character clearly developed. The Dissertation 
contains also an account of the origin and development of the Pious 
‘Legends, or Lives of Saints, during the Middle Ages. 


Memoir of the Rey. J. J. Weitbrecht, Church Missionary at 
Burdwan, in Bengal. Compiled by his Widow. With an 
Introduction by the Editor, the Rev. A: M. W. Christopher, 
M.A., Curate of St. John’s, Richmond, and formerly Prin- 
cipal of La Martiniére, Calcutta. Nisbet and Co. 1854. 


‘A DELIGHTFUL Memoir of a most amiable and admirable Mission- 
ary. Long as it is, not a word could we wish omitted. 
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497—1rials of Indian bachelors, 499— 
the city of Para, 499, 509—the men 
and women of Para, 500—the “ Church” 
in South America, 508—Tingo Maria 
and Tarapoto, 504—the Priests and their 
households, 505—slavery in Brazil, 510— 
extent and capabilities of the Valley, 512 

America, war of independence in, 1833— 
present state of, 572 

Anstruther, Mr., testimony of, in respect 
to Buddhism, 456 

Arguelles, speech of, in the constituent 
Cortes of Spain, 360 

Asbury, Bishop, notices of, 132, 134, 138 

Babbage, Mr., retirement of, from the Bri- 
tish Association, 525 

Baltimore, Lord, notices of, 118 

Brazil, the past, present, and future of, 
502—slavery i in, 510. See Amazon. 

Brewster, Sir David, notices of, 517 

Brief Literary Notices :—W aagen’s Trea- 
sures of Art in Great Britain, 280— 
Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, 282 
—Nolte’s Fifty Years in both Hemi- 
tam 283—Silvestre’s Mémorial de 

ile, 284—Mirecourt’s Contempo- 
tains, &c., 285—Scheeffer’s Larmes de 
Jacques Pineton de Chambrun, Weiss’s 
Sermons Choises de J. Saurin, “and La- 
Janne’s Mémoires de T.. A. D’Aubigné, 
-286—Maurchison’s Siluria, 288—Y oung’s 
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Southern World, 291—Stewart’s Black- 
stoue’s Commentaries, 292—Stroud’s 
New Greek Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
292—Friends in Council, and Compa- 
nions of my Solitude, 293—Ferguson’s 
Consecrated Heights, 294—Noble’s Lec- 
tures on Psychology and Physiology, 
295—Waddington’s John Penry, 296— 
Lectures before the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, 296—Art and Nature 
under an Italian Sky, 297—Hamilton’s 
Memoir of Richard Williams, 297— 
Excelsior: Helps to Progress in Reli- 
gion, Science, and Literature, 298— 
Wheeler’s Popular Abridgments of Old 
aud New Testament History, 208— 
Stephens’s Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, 298—Margoliouth’s Genuine 
Repentance, and its Effects, 299— 
Menzies’ Report of Twenty-One Years’ 
Experience of the Dick Bequest, 299— 
West’s Scenes in the Life of St. Peter, 
300—Kirk’s Original Titles of the 
Hymns sung in the Wesleyan-Methodist 
Congregations, 300—Autobiographyand 
Reminiscences of the Rev. William Jay, 
553—Boole’s Investigation of the Laws 
of Thought, 555—Armstrong’s Paro- 
chial Sermons, 557—Ellicott’s Critical 
and Grammatical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 558— 
Burder’s Sermons, 559—Wilberforce’s 
Sermons on the Holy Communion, 560 
—Jay’s Final a a np 561—Robins’s 
Evidence of Scripture against the Claims 
of the Roman Church, 561—Jackson’s 
Witness of the Spirit, 562—Quinet’s 
Fondation de la République des Pro- 
vinces-Unies, 563—Villemain’s Souve- 
nirs Contemporains d'Histoire et de 
Littérature, 565—Bulletin de la Société 
de |’Histoire du Protestantisme Fran- 
cais, MM. Haag’s La France Protestante, 
and Bonnet’s Lettres de Jean Calvin, 
566—-Wordsworth’s Religious Restora- 
tion in England, 567—Brown’s Propa- 
gation of Christianity among the Hea- 
then since the Reformation, 569— 
Macleod’s Earnest Student, 570—Mim- 

’s Treasury Harmony of the Four 
Brangeliste, 571—Chambers’s Things 
as they are in America, 572—Napier’s 
English Battles and Sieges in the Penin- 
sula and South of Franee, 574—Doyle’s 
Tours in Ulster, 575—Rudall’s Memoirs 
of the Rev. James Crabb, 576—Lard- 
ner’s Museum of Science and Art, 577 
—Orr’s Circle of the Seiences, 577— 
Graham’s Jordan and the Rhine, 677— 
Wilks’s Edward krving, 678-Seyma r'g 
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Evenings with the Romanists, 578— Wil- 
liams’s Alps, Switzerland, and the North 
of Italy, 578—Gold and the Gospel, 579 
—Herschell’s Far above Rubies, 579— 
Molyneux’s Gethsemane, 579—Calvin’s 
Treatise on Relics, 579—Memoir of the 
Rev. J. J. Weitbrecht, 580 

Britain, the Danes and Nérthmen in, 216 
—facilities of modern historians, 216— 
Chevalier Worsaae’s work characterized, 
217—Scandinavian invasion and con- 
quest, 218—vicissitudes of population, 
219—first appearance of the Danes, 220 
—Norwegian colonization, 221—Alfred, 
222—consolidation of England under 
one Monarch, 222—the “northern lo- 
custs,” 223—Harold, Swend, and Knute, 
223—character and extent of Scandi- 
navian influence, 224—trial by jury, 224 
—constitutional struggles; 227— inroads 
of the Norsemen in Scotland, 228— 
effects of this invasion, 230—Norse 
conquests in Ireland, 231 


British Association for the Advancement 


of Science, 513—the societies of our 
country, 514—Bacon’s “ Solomon’s 
House,” 515—the German Association, 
516—establishment of the British Asso- 
ciation, 517—the pioneers, 518—-statis- 
tics of meetings, 518—the building of 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 520—the 
Birmingham Meeting of 1849, 522— 
Lord Wrottesley’s letter, 523—pensions 
from the Civil List, 524—stinted encou- 
ragements, 526—improvement ‘of ma- 
rine barometers, 529—Earl of Har- 
rowby’s inaugural address, 530—seleno- 
graphy and geology, 581—Sir R. Mur- 
chison and Professor Sedgwick, 532— 
what is coal? 535—the geology of In- 
dia, 537—the zoological section, 537— 
the chemical section, 541—the physical 
section, 542—magnetisms, 543—im- 
provement in the mariner’s compass, 
545—apologetic remarks, 545—the laws 
of solidification, 546—Foucault’s long 
pendulum, 547—and gyroscope, 549— 
variation of the rates of chronometers, 
550—oceanic currents, 551—congratu- 
lations, 552 

British Government and Buddhism, 436— 
Britain’s glory and shame, 437—sub- 
mission of the Kandian provinces, 438— 
the Magna Charta of Buddhism, 489— 
custody of the Dalada relic, 440—Budd- 
hist festivals at the expense of Govern- 
ment, 442—appointment of Priests by 
British authority, 444—true interpreta- 
tion of the Convention, 446—Sir Robert 
Brownrigg’s Proclamation, 447—=steps 
towards severance, 449—Sir Colin 
Campbell and Viscount Torrington, 451 
—course pursued by Sir George Ander- 
son, 452—the severance not completed, 
453—further measures necessary, 454— 
effects of the connexion, 455—important 
testimonies, 456 
Brodie, Sir B., quoted, 81 
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Brownrigg, Sir R., notices of, in connexion 
with Buddhism, 443, 446, 447 

Bruce, travels of, alluded to, 44, 45 

Buckland, Dr., competency of, as a geolo- 
gist, 23—notices of, 532 

Calhoun, Mr., and American slavery, 71 

Calvin, his unbelief in Astrology, 109— 
notices of his Letters, 566—of his Trea- 
tise on Relics, 579 

Cardan, Jerome, his parentage and early 
life, 98—events of his career, 95—his 
Work on Cheiromancy, 99—his “ Ar- 
cana of Eternity” and Practica Arith- 
metica, 100—comparison of, with Eras- 
mus, 101—with Kant, 106—his “ Great 
Art,” 102—his aphorisms, 103—his 
‘Book of Precepts,’ 104—his abstract 
studies, 105—his work on Subtlety, 106 
—Luther and Calvin, 108—summary 
of his character, 111 

Chalmers, Dr., quoted, 110 

Chapman, Mr., the leader and patron of 
the modern Deists, 9—strictures on his 
Analytical Catalogue, 10 

Christianity, unparalleled influence of, 1 
—homage paid to, even by infidels, 4, 
13 


Conder, Mr., quoted, on the past, present, 
and future of Brazil, 502 

Croskey, Mr., his objection to prayer con- 
sidered, 31. See Deists. 

Crystal Palace, the, 232—the first glimpse, 
233—view from the roof, 235—gather- 
ings of the people, 239—preparations 
for the reception of the Queen, 240— 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Laing, 241—Mr. 
Owen, 242—Dr. Latham, 243—Layard 
and Paxton, 244—Earl of Aberdeen, 
Lord John Russell, and other notables, 
247—the scene round the Throne, 249 
—the Queen and the anthem, 250—the 
presentations, 251—the procession and 
the Psalm, 253—the scene changed, 
254—M. Sucré de Eau meditating, 
255—pictures of mankind, 256—indus- 
trial courts, 259—sculpture, 260—art- 
sacredness of the human person, 262—~ 
the cities of art, 265—the historic 
courts, 267—schools in the Palace, 271 
—why not open it on a Sunday ? 272— 
what is man’s gospel? 279 

Dalada relic, notices of, 440 

Danes and Northmen. See Britain. 

Deists, modern, 1—unparalleled influence 

of Christianity, 1—the transcendental 

criticism of Germany, 5—substance and 
basis of the new philosophy, 7—the 

literature of this school characterized, 8 

—Mr. Chapman, the publisher, 8— 

Messrs. Hennell, Thom, and Martineau, 

10—Mr. Greg accounts for Christianity, 

11—the stated organs of Spiritualism, 

12—Mr. Newman on “The Soul,” 12 

—his remarkable conscience, 15—theo- 

logy and religion, 16—Mr. Parker and 

his non credo, 18—his “‘ Atheism, specu- 
lative and practical,” 19—his success in 
natural theology, 21—his freedom with 
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science and geology, 23—his God of 
Nature, 24—his Bible of history and 
experience, 25—his “Economy of Pain,” 
26—his model world, 26—the litera- 
ture of Christianity, 27—Liturgy of the 
un-(or all-)believing Church, 29—prin- 
ciples and pretensions of the sect, 30— 
Mr. Croskey’s objection to prayer, 31 
—perfectibility of nature, 33—innate 
religion, 35—future life, 36—human 
progress in religion, 37 —-Mr. Newman’s 
“Catholic Union,” 39—the Church of 
the future, 40—the carnival of nature, 41 

Dowler, Dr., geological chronology of, 75- 
77 


Education, efforts of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of America to promote, 
147. See India, and Queen’s Colleges. 

Emerson, his lectures characterized by one 
of his own countrymen, 22, note. 

Erasmus, compared with Cardan, 101— 
with Luther, 342 

Ethnology, American School of, 68— defi- 
nitions, 68—contributors to the “ Types 
of Mankind,” 69—unity of the races, 70 
—defence of Slavery, 71—Mr. Gliddon 
and the American Declaration, 73—Dr. 
Usher’s Geology and Paleontology, 74 
~—Chronology of Geology relative, 75— 
the Guadaloupe skeleton, 77—origin of 
the human race, 77—Professor Agassiz’s 
“Sketch of the Natural Provinces of the 
Animal World,” 78—Zoological divi- 
sions of the earth, 79—Professor Agas- 
siz’s theory of “eight types of men,” 


refuted, 80—similarity of anatomical | 


structure, 81—Professor Owen and 
Archbishop Whately quoted, 82—testi- 
mony of Scripture and science, 83— 
varieties of domestic animals, 85—cu- 
mulative evidence of the. unity of the 
races, 86—comparative philology, 87— 
songs of birds, 88—words common to 
many languages, 89—Mr. Gliddon’s 
hostility to the Bible, 91 

Farini, Dr. L. C., his “Roman State” 
reviewed, 180. See Roman History. 

Fletcher, Rev. J., character of, admired by 
Mr. Newman, 17 

French interference in Spain. See Spain. 

German transcendental criticism, 5 

Godin, Madame, affecting account of, 486 

Guislain, Professor, labours of, amongst 
the insane, 461—quoted, 462, 464 

Hallam, Mr., his low estimate of Luther’s 
literary character, 343 

Hardey, Rev. E. J., letter from, describing 
a meeting on education in India, 174 

Hardy, Rev. R. S., his pamphlet on Idol- 
atry in Ceylon, p. 487, e¢ seq. 

Fennell, Mr. C. C. See Deists. 

Heradon’s “ Expedition to the Valley of the 
Amazon” reviewed, 483. See Amazon. 

Hill, Mr., quoted on lunacy, 461, 474, 
480. See Lunatic Asylums. 

India, the new educational measure for, 
159—importance of the measure, 160 
—review of past efforts, 161—village- 
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schools, 163—iutroduction of new books, 
164—higher native and European 
schools, 167—university degrees, 169 
—clevation of moral character, 171— 
prospects of Christianity, 172—policy 
of requiring payment, 173—native 
meeting, 174—recent progress, 179 

Ireland, Queen’s Colleges in. See Queen’s 
Colleges. 

Jay, Rev. W., notices of, 553, 561 

Kant and Cardan compared, 106 

Lunatic Asylums, life in, 457—-statistics, 
457— ill-treatment of the insane, 458 
—repugnance of relatives, 460—profes- 
sional benevolence, 461—vice as in- 
sanity, 462—follies of the insane, 464 
—their literature, 466—specimens, 467 
—a maniac poet’s auto-biography, 471— 
letter from Southey to an inmate, 472 
—mode of life of the insane, 473— 
schools, 474—recreations, 475—disci- 
pline, 476—the question of coercion, 
477—mechanical restraint, 478—cri- 
minal lunatics, 481—lunacy self-crea- 
ting, 482 

Luther, gigantic endowments of, 301—his 
father, 303—early discipline, 305—en- 
ters the University, 306—his monastic 
life, 308—inward conflicts, 309—pro- 
gress towards the truth, 311—becomes 
a Professor, 313—visits Rome, 314— 
receives his degree, 315—commence- 
ment of the Reformation, 317—the fa- 
mous Theses on Indulgences, 319— 
makes the acquaintance of Melancthon, 
320—discussion between Carlstadt and 
Eck, 321—at the Diet of Worms, 323 
—residence in the Wartberg, 325—rc- 
turns to Wittemberg, 826—marries, 
328—cares and labours, 328—death, 
830—summary of his character, 331— 
heartiness, 331—naturalness, 332—ge- 
nial humour, 333—earnest and experi- 
mental piety, 336—domestic and gene- 
ral character, 341— intellectual and lite- 
rary character, 342 

Lyell, Sir C., geological opinion of, 77 

Maryland, settlement of, as a colony, 118 

Maurice, Professor, and his writings, 393 
—his antichristian philosophy, 394— 
style of composition, 395—purpose and 
method of his ‘‘ Essays,” 396—is a 
Platonic idealist, 898—his neo-Platonic 
theosophy, 402, 436—basis and per- 
spective of his theology, 405—his Es- 
say “On Charity,” 407—“On Sin,” 
409—sense of sin and personal respon- 
sibility, 411—his misconception of 
early Methodist preaching, 414—the 
“ Evil Spirit ” and human depravity, 415 
—“righteousness” and the “ Redeemer,” 
417—‘“the Son of God” and the “ In- 
carnation,” 420—the ‘“ Atonement,” - 
421—“ the Resurrection,” 426—“ Jus- 
tification,” 427—“ meration,” 428 
—‘the Judgment-Day,” 430—the 
Holy Spirit, the Church, the Trinity in 
Unity, 480—his supplementary Essay, 
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431—remarks on his views of the final 
judgment, and the eternity of future 
punishment, 431 , 

Maynooth Grant, reasons for withdrawing, 

* 390 

Melancthon, opportune friendship of, with 
Luther, 321 

Methodist Episcopal Church of America, 
112—+rise of the American colonies, 113 
—Virginia, 113—Maryland, 118—New 
England, 119—Peunsylvania, 121— 
early symptoms of intolerance, 123— 
slavery and the slave-power, 125—in- 
troduction of Methodism, 129—its rise 
and formatory stage, 129—its Mission- 
ary period, 132—its organization period, 
136—the division of the Church in 
1844, 152 

Miller, Mr. H., competency of, as a geo- 
logist, 23 

Minto, Lord, in Rome, 192 

Missionary operations, remarks upon, 569 

Morley, Mr. H., his “ Life of Cardan” re- 
viewed, 93. See Cardan. 

Murchison, Sir R., his “ Siluria” reviewed, 
288—contest of, with Professor Sedg- 
wick, 532 

~ England, settlement of, as a colony, 

21 





Newman, Mr. W. ¥., writings of, reviewed, 
1. See Deists. 

Nott and Gliddon’s “‘ Types of Mankind” 
reviewed, 68. See Ethnology. 

Owen, Professor, quoted, 82 

Palmerston, Lord, instructions of, to Lord 
Minto in Rome, 193—Dispatch of, to 
Mr. Bulwer, 371 

Parker, Theodore. See Deists. 

Parkyns, Mr. See Abyssinia. 

ee, settlement of, as a colony, 

Pius IX., election of, 189 

Pizarro, notices of, 483 

Popery, opposition of, to the Queen’s Col- 
eges in Ireland, 385—doings of, in 
South America, 505 

Prichard, Dr., his zoological divisions of 
the earth, 79—quoted, 90 

Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, 378—Com- 
mittees of Inquiry, 374—passing of the 
Bill, 374—opening of the Colleges, 
375—necessity for their establishment, 
875—constitution and incorporation, 
877—Deans of Residences, 379—ap- 
.pointment and endowment of Profess- 
ors, 380—courses of study, 383—pro- 
posals of the Roman Catholic Prelates, 
885—Government patronage, 387— 
Papal condemnation of the Colleges, 
888—new reasons for withdrawing the 
Maynooth Grant, 390—number of de- 
grees conferred in the Colleges, 391 

Roman history, recent, 180—nature of the 
crisis, 181—normal state previously, 
182—finances, 188—the municipalities, 
185—pnblic education and justice, 186 
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—the tribunals, 186—election of Pius 
IX., 189—his altered policy, 189—pro- 
gress of the movement, 191—Lord 
Minto, 192—Lord Palmerston’s in- 
structions, 193—political convulsions, 
194-—-the Pope’s Constitution, 195— 
state of Rome, 197—change of minis- 
try, 199—treachery of the King of Na- 
ples, 199—opening of the Parliament, 
200—assassination of Rossi, 201—flight 
of the Pope, 202—his conduct, 203, 
212—measures of the new Government, 
204—French intervention, 205—the 
Parliament characterized, 206—the re- 
public established, 207—liberty and 
Catholicism incompatible,- 208—ean 
Popery be reformed? 209—moderation 
of the Republicans, 211—advance of the 
French, 213—re-establishment of the 
Pope, and present condition of the 
Papal States, 215 

Sedgwick, Professor, contest of, with Sir 
R. Murchison, 532 

Slavery, notices of, in America, 116, 125, 
152, 437, 573; in Brazil, 510 

Southey, Dr., letter of, to a lunatic, 472 

Spain and her Governments, 345—the 
country described, 345—condition of 
the people, 346—view of Spain at the 
close of the last century, 348—French 
intrigues, 349—Ferdinand’s triumphant 
procession, 353—abduction of the Royal 
Family, 354—fall of the Bourbons in 
1808, 356—conquest of Spain by Na- 
poleon, 358—the first constituent Cortes, 
360—restoration of Ferdinand VII. in 
1814, 362—French interference, 365— 
reaction of absolutism, 867—proceed- 
ings of Don Carlos, 868—Christina and 
Espartero, 369—Lord Palmerston’s Dis- 
patch, 371 

Tennent, Sir E., testimony of, with respect 
to Buddhism, 456 

Thomason, Mr., educational efforts of, in 
India, 164 

Trial by jury, introduction of, into Bri- 
tain, 224 

Tuke, Dr., quoted, on the recreations of 
lunatics, 475 ‘ 

Usher, Dr., notices of his Geology and Pas 
leontology, 74. See Lthnology. 

Virginia, settlement of, as a colony, 113 
—introduction of slavery into, 116— 
political parties in, 117 

Wesley, Rev. J., his account of the Intro- 
duction of Methodism in America, 137 

Whately, Archbishop, quoted, 82 

Winslow, Dr., remarks of, on the halluci- 
nations of Luther, 108—views of, with 
respect to lunacy, 480 

Witness of the Spirit, remarks upon, 562 

Wordsworth, Dr., his view of the Church 
and Dissent, 567 

Worsaae, Chevalier, his “ Account of the 
Danes and Norwegians in England” 
reviewed, 216. See Britain. 
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